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Tue East Inpta Company’s Monopory. 


‘East INpta TRADE.—We would respectfully ask the merchants of Liverpool, 
and of the other outports, whether it is too soon to commence operations for the 
prevention of a renewal of one of the odious Monopolies in this country, the 
Charter of the East IndiaCompany? Will not the approaching expiration of 
the present Charter, and the previous notice to which the Company is entitled, 
necessarily bring on the great struggle in a short time? If so, the friends of 
Free Trade should “ up and be stirring ;”’ Merchants and Manufacturers should 
meet and submit practical information to the Goverament and the public; and 
the press should promote the discussion of the question so industriously, that 
every independent mind, in the kingdom may be enlightened, and therefore 
decided, on the subject. When this shall be the case, the Monopolists, notwith- 
standing all their present influence, will become powerless ; and as far as we 
can aid in the good work, our pens and our columns shall not be wanting.’— 


Liverpool Mercury, August 3, 1827. 


We have prefixed this paragraph to the observations we mean to 
offer in this article, principally to show, that in those quarters from 
which we have a right to look for the greatest exertions in obtaining 
the emancipation of India from her present state of subjection to a 
Company of Monopolists, we are not likely to be disappointed. We 
might have added others of a similar tendency from Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Glasgow, and other large trading towns, but it 
is unnecessary. ‘The note of preparation has only to be sounded by 
the House of Commons, and the whole country will be in arms 
against a system by which no one, not even the monopolists them- 
selves, can be said to profit, unless the mere patronage of the East 
India Directors, and the jobs of their dependent constituents, as 
contractors and suppliers of stores, be so considered ; for as to the 
great body of the Proprietors of India Stock, who, in truth, consti- 
tute the East India Company, they derive not a fraction more of 
benefit from the existence of their monopoly than the public at large, 
as they receive only the ordinary interest of from 3 to 5 per cent. on 
the capital embarked by them in this concern, according to the cur- 
tent rate of interest yielded by the public funds of the day; and if 
this stock were transferred to the hands of the King’s Government 
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to-morrow, they would be exactly in the same position as at present 
with respect to their actual income or gains. 


This being the case, it will be naturally asked, for what reason, 
then, do they cling with so much fondness to a system from which 
they derive no benefit ? and what ground is there for believing thas 
the nation generally might derive advantage from the threwing open 
a trade which, in the hands of those who at present carry it on, 
is altogether unproductive? To answer these questions satisfac. 
torily, it will be necessary to explain, in a familiar manner, what is 
the nature and constitution of the East India Company, how its 
trade is conducted, and what are the causes of perseverance ina 
system so inimical to the manufacturing and mercantile interests of 
the country : in doing which we shall be as brief as the nature of the 
subject will admit, 


. The origin and progressive history of the East India Company has 
been detailed with great fidelity in a series of papers first published 
in this Journal, under the title of the ‘Rise and Progress of the 
British Power in the East ;’ * and is, therefore, now sufliciently well 
known to render it unnecessary to revert to its early annals, Its 
present position is of more importance to be considered, and this we 
proceed to state. 


The capital stock of the East India Company, vested in the several 
establishments possessed by them in India and in England, includ- 
ing, therefore, all their public buildings in both countries, with their 
fortresses, magazines, warlike stores, ships, merchandize, &c., is an 
open stock ; that is, any individual desiring to be a member of the 
East India Company, may, by purchasing ever so small a quantity 
of this stock, become a shareholder, as in any other joint steck com- 
pany, and consequently have an interest in the property, as well as a 
share in the management of the concern, ‘To entitle him to be pres 
sent at any of the debates in the Court of Proprietors at the India 
House, he must possess 500/. stock, and having this, he may speak 
as frequently and as much at length as he pleases on the Company's 
affairs. Before he can be ailowed to vote, however, on any question 
discussed, he must possess 10001. stock, and have been in possession 
of this for a full year! As proprietor of 500/. steck, he may, there- 
fore, on the very day after completing his purchase, possess the 
power of addressing and persuading the whole body to any particur 
lar measure, carrying perhaps the votes of a thousand by his in- 
fluence over their minds or interests ; but before he can give his own 
single and solitary vote upon the very question to which he may be 
able to bring the votes of hundreds, he must have double the quan- 
tity of stock, and possess it for three hundred times as long a period! ! 
In other words, a man having the smallest amount of property in the 


— 





—— 


* See the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ vol. v. p, 341, et seq. 
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concern, and being entirely ignosant of its nature and interests, may 
assume the functions of a proposer of new laws, or an abrogater of 
gid ones, and take a jead in measures of the most important kind ; 
while the same man must possess double the amount of property, 
and pass an entixe year in acquiring experience before he can he 
supposed qualified to form any gpinion on the Company’s affairs 
with sufficient judgment to express that opinion hy a vote ! 

it might thus happen that the East India Company of to-morrow, 
by the present Proprietors selling out their stock, on any occasion 
of alarm, might be formed of an entirely different set of individuals 
from the East India Company of to-day ; and, in point of fact, con- 
tinual fluctuations are thus occurring, to such an extent, that on no 
two succeeding days is the East India Company the same, either in 
the number or identity of the individuals composing it. 

The present number of Proprietors is understood to he about $000; 
the amount of stock held by each varying from 500/. to 10,0001.* Te 
purchase this amount of stock requires between two and three times 
the nominal amount of the quantity of stock purchased. At the 
moment of our writing this, the price of India Stock is 2601. sterlir 
for each 1001. stock or share; the reason of which difference jg 
this: instead of dividing, as any other trading company would do, 
the exact amount of profit or loss, the Directors, sanctioned of course 
by the Proprietors themselves, declare, as it is called, a dividend of 
104 per cent. per annum, and actually pay the whole body of Pro- 
prietors the interest on their amount of stock, whatever it may be, 
at this rate, in two half yearly payments of 54 per cent. each. The 
consequence is, that calculating money to be worth from 3 to 5 per 
cent. interest, according to the actual rate yielded by other publie 
funds, the 100/. india Stock, which yields 104 per cent. per annum, 
is worth (the security being considered equally goad) 2601., because 
it would take that sum in any other description of funded property 
to yield the same amount of interest ; the value being wholly de- 
pendent on that result, and the price of India Stock, therefore, rising 
and falling with other public securities, from the same causes, and 
generally in the same ratio. 


The fixed nature of this interest is occasioned, Ist, by the Legis: 
lature haying limited its maximum, enacting that the Company 
should never divide a greater interest than 104 per cent. per annum 
on their capital stock ; and, 2dly, by the Directors having also 
limited its minimum, providing that the Proprietors shall never 
divide less than the utmost amount allowed them by the statute. 


The motive which induced the Legislature to fix a maximum 
was this: In the early history of the East India Company, when 





* See ‘Oriental Herald,’ vol. v. é a 610, for an analysis of the material 
of which the Directors are formed. 
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no limits were set to their dividends, not only was their trading 
monopoly extremely profitable, but these gains were so augmented. 
by the actual plunder of provinces and people in India, that after 
paying the most extravagant establishments in both countries, and 
permitting their servants abroad to partake largely in the fruit of 
their rapacity, the dividends among the Proprietors were enormous.* 
The Legislature, believing that by limiting the amount of the divi- 
dend at home they would prevent the rapacity by which these had 
hitherto been augmented in the spoils sent from abroad, reduced 
the standard to 104 per cent., as the highest rate that could be 
attained. Not the slightest alteration, however, has been occasioned 
by this in the rapacity of the Company, which still pursues the same 
undeviating policy of wringing from the country subject to their 
rule the uttermost farthing it can yield. ‘The same, or even a 
greater, proportion of surplus revenue is still raised ; and what is 
not divided among the Proprietors of Stock as gain, is now spent in 
maintaining the civil and military establishments of the country, in 
providing for the dependents of the Directors and Proprietors, and 
in upholding a system of waste and extravagance, which never could 
have been long countenanced were the Proprietors allowed to reap 
the benefit of a more wise and economical system, by sharing its 
profits among themselves. 


The motive of the Directors for fixing the minimum of the 
dividends at 105 per cent. per annum, is plain enough. ‘They are 
themselves, of necessity, Proprietors of India Stock to a large 
amount; and it is their interest (as much as it is that of the land- 
owners of England, or any other class,) to make their property as 
productive as possible. As the declaration of the yearly amount of 
dividend rests, therefore, with themselves, they fix it at the very 
highest standard that the law will allow, making their minimum 
correspond with the Legislature’s maximum, and taking care never 
to fall below it. 


On this, the question naturally arises, how do they provide for 
these dividends? And by what imaginable process can they be 
kept at the same real rate, whether the affairs of the Company are 
prosperous or otherwise? This requires explanation. 


The capital stock of the East India Company consists of two 
descriptions of property ; what is called the dead-stock, i. e. money 
laid out in things not easily re-convertible into money again; and 
the quick-stock, or money partly invested in saleable materials in 
India and England, and partly existing in mercantile property con- 
tinually coming to market in both countries, and actual cash existing 
in the public treasuries of each country respectively. 


As a set-off to these, there is in each country also large debts: - 
reece : oa 





* See ‘ Oriental Herald,’ ‘vol. vi. p. 2. et seq. 
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1. Of money owing to individuals in India, who have advanced 
it to the Governments of the respective Presidencies, in various 
loans, at from 4 to 8 per cent., for which they hold a security, 
something like Exchequer bills, bearing a fixed rate of interest, 
aud known in India by the current name of ‘Company's Paper.’ 


2. Of money owing to the Government of England, partly 
for sums due as the condition of the Charter, which have never yet 
been paid, and partly for actual advances made by way of loan; 
and, 

3. In: money due to the whole body of Proprietors, to the full 
amount of their stock, which is cf course nothing else than their con- 
tributions of each individual towards the common treasury of the 
concern ; though this, being owing from the hody to the individuals 
composing it, differs from the debts due from, the body to others 
not forming a part of itself. 


The resources of the Company consist : 


1. Of the profits on the exclusive trade with China, which, 
notwithstanding the extravagant manner in which that trade is con- 
ducted, is, nevertheless, extremely profitable, from the circum- 
stance that the trade is wholly in their own hands ; and that tea, the 
chief commodity brought from that country, is an article used by 
nearly every individyal in Great Britain, old and young, rich and 
poor, healthy and sick; in consequence of which, the profit re- 
alized by them is enormous, from its universal consumption at their 
high monopoly price, which, including the Government duty, makes 
it cost four times as much in England as it can be bought for on the 
Continent of Europe or in America, or as it could be purchased 
here if the trade were open and free. 

2. Of the revenue arising in India from two odious monopolies 
carried on by the Company in that country :—one of opium, by 
which they make a profit of 700 or 800 pér cent. in spreading this 
intoxicating drug over China and the Malay islands, and destroying 
the health as well as morals of the people: the other of salt, of 
which they force the manufacture by the greatest cruelties exercised 
on the Natives, and then deprive the poor wretches of the only con- 
diment by which they can render palatable their miserable meal 
of boiled rice: the salt, under their monopoly, costing 350 per 
cent. more than it could be had for in an open market, and the 
severest penalties being inflicted on any one who should be found 
to evade the enormous tax on this indispensable necessary of life.* 


3. Of tribute from idolatrous worshippers, and visitors to places 
of superstitious pilgrimage, for the privilege of carrying on their 
abominable rites, 


ee 





* See ‘ Oriental Herald,’ vol. xiv. + 122, et seq. 
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4. Of taxes on justice, in the shape of stamps on law proceedings, 
throughout the whole of the interior. 


5. Of a revenue derived from the land,—not in the proportion of 
one-tenth of its produce, which is considered to be so undue a por- 
tion for the support of the clergy in England,—but in the proportion 
of nine-tenths of its produce, leaving only the one-tenth for the 
miserable cultivator to subsist upon, as well as to furnish himself 
seed and materials to sow and reap another harvest for his rapacious 
masters. 

These are the unholy and oppressive sources from which the 
East India Company derives its means of paying its dividends. By 
the first (the monopoly profits on tea) all England is injured in 
two ways: first, by being compelled to pay four times as much 
for a necessary of life as it could be had for under a free trade; and 
next, by preventing the export of British goods to a country where 
they might be consumed, to an almost unlimited extent, among 
300 millions of active, intelligent, and even tolerably wealthy indi- 
viduals. By all the rest, the people of India and the people of 
England are equally injured, in the oppressions practised on the 
one, to enforce the exactions described, and in the obstacles thrown 
in the way of the other, to the full development of that free inter- 
change of productions and manufactures, by which England and 
India might (were it not for the existence of the East India Com- 
pany) mutually enrich and improve each other. 

The most painful consideration is, however, that all this injury 
and misery inflicted on one portion of mankind is productive of no 
positive benefit to any other portion; nay more, that nothing is 
wanted but the removal of the exclusive privileges enjoyed by the 
Company to give relief to millions, and to put in the place of all 
this injury and sufferin g¢ benefit and happiness to all parties ; and 
yet, that in consequence «the Legislature having leased out this 
power of oppressing others for a certain period, it cannot, it would 
seem, be taken away or resumed before that period has expired. 

We have said, that notwithstanding the profits derived from the 
sources described, the Proprietors of East India Steck do not 
benefit. What, then, it will be asked, becomes of all these gains ? 
It has been shown that the Legislature will not allow more than 
104 per cent. profit to be divided among the members of the Com- 
pany. The effect of this would, at first sight, seem likely to be, 
that as soon as the good management of their affairs had brought 
them profit to that amount, the Company would remit taxes in 
India, and think no more of surplus revenue.. This, however, they 
never do. Though they cannot divide it among themselves as 
profit on stock, they can spend it for the enrichment of their 
relatives or dependents. They, therefore, never relax in their endea- 
vours to drain the country down to the lowest ebb of every farthing 
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it can possibly produce ; and the following are the modes in which 
the revenue thus raised is disposed of : 

1. There is an immense annual loss on their trade with India, 
(not including China,) in consequence of the absurd and extra- 
vagant manner in which they carry it on: their ships sailing at an 
expense of 20/. per ton, while smaller traders perform the voyage at 
less than 5/. per ton. The loss upon this (rade is supplied out of the 
surplus revenue arising from the land. But it might be asked, if 
their trade with India (not including China) be unprofitable, why 
do they still carry it on? why not adhere to their monopolies of 
opium, salt, and tea, their revenue from idols and temples, their 
taxes upon justice, and their nine-tenths of the produce of the land ? 
The reason, no doubt, is, that they are chartered as the ‘ Company 
of Merchants trading te the East Indies,’ and are bound in that ca- 
pacity to export a certain quantity of goods whetlier they profit by 
them or not. The Legislature would never give them a charter 
as a ‘ Company of Sovereigns to rule over India.’ They there- 
fore trade, because that is the condition of their existence ; while they 
govern as it were indirectly, under pretence of protecting that trade ; 
and as long as they derive, in their capacity of territorial sovereigns, 
enormous gains, they may well submit, as traders or merchants, te 
equally enormous losses, since it is only by continuing the latter 
capacity that they can retain the former, and thus their affairs are 
redeemed ; added to which, all the patronage and power arising out 
of, and connected with, these trading and governing operations, in 
places, appointments, emoluments of office, &c., exists to as great 
an extent as if both were equally profitable; and since the dividends 
of profit are limited, this patronage and power are the only benefits 
to be thrown into thie scale. 

2. The two Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, notwithstand- 
ing the vast accessions of territory to both, are incapable of defray- 
ing their own expenses: and these, therefore, with St. Helena, 
Penang, and other smaller settlements, form large drains on the 
erritorial revenue of Bengal, from which they are paid. 

3. The expenses of the general government in India, civil, ju- 
dicial, military, ecclesiastical, and marine, and of the home establish- 
ment in England in all its branches. 

4. The interest of all the debts in India and England, including 
the dividends on capital stock, which are professedly paid out of 
commercial profits, but which, be those profits what they may, 
never vary a fraction above or below 103 per cent. 

When the surplus of income over expenditure is not sufficient to 
pay this 103 per cent. interest on the capital stock, the amount ne- 
cessary to make up the fixed dividend is drawn from the capital 
itself, and the deficiency thus created is supplied by new loans 
raised under some other pretence, but in reality applied to this pur- 
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pose: resembling exactly the transaction of an embarrassed indivi- 
dual, who has a large existing debt, and being unable to pay his 
interest on it at the end of the year, borrows more money, and 
creates a new debt to pay the interest on the old one already due, 
thus going on continually augmenting the weight of his embarrass- 
ments, and becoming more and more unable to overcome them. 

When the affairs of the Company are well managed abroad, and 
in spite of every inherent vice of the system, a large surplus is 
accumulated in the treasury, then, as the Proprietors cannot divide 
it among themselves as profit, other means are found to dissipate 
it: sometimes a portion may be applied to the reduction of some 
particular loan raised at a high interest, in order, by paying it off, 
to save some portion of that, and then opening another loan at a low 
rate of interest, by which all the individuals (many of them their own 
servants) holding Government securities are injured by the reduction 
of their incomes without a corresponding benefit to any other par- 
ties: sometimes also a portion may be applied, in conformity with 
the provisions of the Legislature, towards public improvements. 
But much more frequently the whole is expended, either in the 
increase of establishments, and the consequent extension of patronage, 
or in some impolitic and ruinous expedition, which turns a surplus 
again into a deficiency. 

This was actually the case at the period of Lord Hastings’s abdi- 
cating the Government of India. By unusual good policy, and 
good fortune united, he had accumulated in the treasury of Bengal 
a surplus of more than ten millions sterling : but before the delibe- 
rations as to its disposal were ended, Lord Amherst, his successor, 
goes to India, and finds there a council who had already prepared 
for him ‘a very pretty quarrel’ with the Burmese, which soon 
absorbed, in its ruinous consequences, not only all the surplus left 
by Lord Hastings, but the produce of new loans, new taxes, and 
every other mode of raising money that could be devised; the end 
of which was, to add several millions more to the Company's irre- 
deemable debt. 

But then comes the question, so repeatedly asked by the people 
of England : Who, in the end, is to pay for all this? Here is debt 
after debt, war after war, burthen after burthen, accumulated. 
Upon whom is the weight ultimately to fall? The Company, 
(that is, the Proprietors of India Stock,) as we have seen, benefit 
not by the prosperity of India, neither do they suffer by its decline. 
In all and every case, whether their territories are well or ill 
governed—whether they are productive or unproductive—whether 
there be an improving peace or a destructive war—they make their 
dividends the same: squandering the surplus, when there is any, by 
new wars, and repairing the deficiency, when that happens, by new 
loans. ‘The consequence of all this is, that no Proprietor of India 
Stock (as a mere Proprietor) cares a farthing about the prosperity 
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or happiness of India, and never bestows a thought on its affairs, 
As a mere trader, why should he? His gains are the same in all 
cases, And if his labour and attention are unrewarded by any 
addition to his income, he will not long bestow it upon what is so 
unproductive. Philanthropists there are, no doubt, (though few in 
number,) who, without reference to pecuniary gain, would interest 
themselves in this matter. But speaking of the Proprietors gene- 
rally, they are utterly indifferent, for the plainest of all reasons, that 
there is no stimulating motive to be otherwise. ‘This will be the 
more easily credited when we state of whom they are generally 
composed : 

1. Of large money-dealers or stock-holders, at the head of whom 
is Mr. Rothschild, the great leviathan, as he is called, of the Stock 
Exchange. 

2. Of East India agents, including the partners of most of the 
houses of business in the City, who have all a strong interest in 
possessing a powerful friend in the Direction, 

3. Of noblemen, who have formerly either served in, or had con- 
nexions with India, either in their own persons, or through their 
relatives ; and who can still, by the appropriation ef their votes, 
benefit the interests of such relatives materially. 

4. Widows and children, to whom jointures and legacies have 
been left, vested in East India Stock, and never since disturbed from 
its original appropriation. 

5. Retired civil and military servants from India, who think it 
necessary to place their property in some description of public 
funds, and are led, by the influence of their connexions, to place it 
in the stock of the India Company. 

6. West India planters’ agents, and merchants, in order to vote 
against any questions likely to trench upon their slave property, 
or sugar monopoly, or to affect in any other manner the general 
interests of their body. 

7. Ship-builders, tradesmen of all degrees, lawyers, brokers, and 
a number of other classes, desirous of possessing votes that may be 
turned to account as a mere matter of profit in business. 

8. Individuals, having children or relatives to provide for, and 
locking to India as a country of promise for their future employ- 
ment, which the possession of votes might tend much to facilitate. 

9. Persons aiming ata seat in the East India Direction, and 
through that to a seat in Parliament, each of which are found to be 
mutually a help to the other. 

By none of these can any hope of benefit from the good manage- 
ment of the East India Company’s affairs be entertained. They all 
know, that whether India is well or ill governed, their dividends are 
the same. Accordingly, having nothing to gain by economy in the 
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public expenditure of that body, they look for gain in some other 
shape ; and this is, in obtaining appointments, contracts, jobs, &c., 
in exchange for their votes : not always by an actual sale of such 
votes for a stipulated price, but most frequently by that kind of 
honourable understanding, and that implied interchange of good 
offices, which regulates the intercourse of ordinary life, and which 
is often as powerful as engagements given under hand and seal. 

Yet, merely to secure this little extra benefit that may arise to 
3000 Proprietors of India Stock, not in their profits on trade,—for 
of this, as we have seen, there are none,—but in the shape of pro- 
vision for relatives and dependents ; and the still smaller benefit to 
be divided among twenty-four Directors, in the patronage which 
allows them to give away (for it is forbidden them by law to sell) 
a few writerships and cadetships every year ;—for these paltry con- 
siderations, and for these alone, (fer no other benefit whatever can 
result from it,) is a chartered monopoly continued, to the injury of 
every individual in Great Britain, (the 3000 Proprietors, and their 
immediate friends, alone excepted,) and to the injury not merely of 
all Asia—from which the great benefits that unrestricted commerce 
would produce, are by its existence shut out—but to the whole 
civilized world; for every country upon the earth is directly or 
indirectly benefitted by the prosperity of every other country ; and 
all mankind have a strong interest in the general advancement of 
improvement in every quarter. 

Reverting, therefore, to the paragraph of the ‘ Liverpool Mer- 
cury,’ which we have prefixed to this article, we may ask, with 
the writer, whether it is not high time, not merely that the mer- 
chants and manufacturers, but that all other classes of the com- 
munity of Great Britain, should ‘up and be stirring’ to prepare 
the public mind for a change which can produce no evil, and which 
promises so much good; to impress upon the Legislature, by 
every legal and just means, the necessity of abolishing a system 
pregnant with a thousand evils, and conducive to no one good that 
may not be more extensively as well as more certainly attained by 
that free and unrestricted intercourse with the East, which, come 
when it may, must bring a thousand blessings in its train. 

We have said enough, we trust, to awaken attention to this great 
subject : and we derive great pleasure from the prospect, that be- 
tween the moment of our writing this, and the hour on which the 
struggle will commence, we shall be usefully and honourably oecu- 
pied, as we have been for the last ten years, in storing up and re- 
cording, in a permanent shape, every fact and argument that can 
conduce towards a victorious result. From this storehouse will 
hereafter, we hope, be drawn an irresistible artillery, to batter down 
the outworks, and ultimately to demolish the whole fabric of mono- 
poly, oppression, and injustice, by which more than 400 millions of 
human beings in Asia, and the whole population of our own country 
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are at present deprived of benefits, which, but for this barrier, would 
be within the reach of all. The iniquity of supporting such a system 
a moment longer than is unavoiable, must be apparent to every one 
who deem the happiness of so many millions of beings of more im- 
portance then the privileg¢s of the mere handful, to whose imaginary 
good they are thus heedlessly sacrificed. But when it is considered 
that the advantages which even this handful derive from the exist- 
ing system is merely from indirect patronage and power ; that, as it 
regards fair and honourable comimerce—the great object for the 
promotion of which this Company of Merchants was expressly in- 
corporated, and on which alone they hold their charter—they are 
precisely in the situation of the dog in the fable, neither cultivating 
nor enjoying for themselves the benefits which this commerce is 
capable of yielding to those who might engage in it, nor permitting 
any other persons to use profitably what they neglect—shutting out 
their own countrymen from the trade with China, where all the 
world, except Englishmen, may trade freely, and preventing their 
own countrymen from cultivating an acre of land in India, where all 
other Europeans may freely sow and reap ;—when ail these things 
are considered, it is only matter of astonishment that such a system 
has endured so long. We conclude, in the words of an eloquent 
writer, whose work cannot be too often adverted to, nor whose 
words too frequently repeated :* ‘ ‘To talk of preserving such a 
system, is to war with the unconquerable instincts of nature, the 
consenting testimony of experience, the plainest dictates of justice, 
the irrefragable conclusions of political wisdom. But the days are 
numbered during which it will be permitted to cumber the ground. 
Already it begins to stagger, crack, and gape; and whoever shall 
contribute to its entire subversion will deserve well of his country, 
of India, and mankind. 
To Guory. 
Sovt of the far but unforgotten Past, 
Queen of the sword and Lady of the lyre, 
Spirit of thoughts too high, of deeds too vast, 
To fear, like clay, the waste of flood and fire, 
Or darkly perish on Oblivion’s pyre— 
Whence, like the birds + from Memnon’s pile, they spring, 
Born from the dust, but not with years to tire, 
Or furl in death the everlasting wing ! - 
Teach me, oh teach me, but for once to fling 
My hand thy own triumphal harp along— 
To strike one strain, whose echoes yet may ring 
Above the spot where rests a friend of song! 
Do I but dream the laurel yet may wave 
Memorial verdure o’er its yotary’s grave? 
Crediton. J. 





* * Colonial Policy as applicable to the Government of India.’ Pub 
lished by J. M, Richardson, Cornhill, 8vo. p, 337. + Ovid. Met. 
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Memnorr or tne CELEBRATED TRAVELLER, BELZONI. 


In a recent number of the Gazette of Milan, there appeared a 
paragraph, stating, that on the 14th July last a fete was held at 
Padua, the native city of Belzoni, in honour of its distinguished citi- 
zen. On this occasion was presented, in the presence of the magi- 
strates of Padua, a medallion, intended to transmit to posterity the 
discoveries and achievements of one of the most illustrious of mo- 
dern travellers, whom they conceived it due to his merits to rank 
with his earlier fellow-countrymen, Marco Polo, Columbus, and 
Americus Vespusius. In a discourse which was delivered by the 
orator on that occasion, the principal events of Belzoni’s life were 
recounted, and his private virtues enumerated—amidst the applauses 
of his fellow-citizens. ‘The Paris Journal, ‘ Le Globe,’ in mention- 
ing this féte on the authority of the Milan Gazette, gives, from a 
a French work, ‘ L’ Annuaire Necrologique, the following account 
of his life, understood to be from the pen of M. Depping, which we 
deem of sufficient interest to translate entire for the readers of the 
Oriental Herald, to whom we feel persuaded it will be highly accept- 
able. The writer thus introduces his subject : 

One day in the autumn of the year 1821, a man of colossal 
stature and Herculean frame presented himself before me: the 
height of his head, which reached the top of my door-way, and the 
broad expansion of his shoulders, realised my idea of Telemon Ajax : 
his face was obscured by a superituity of hair, his eyes were small, 
but his physiognomy was mild, and had nothing terrifying. He 
had a volume in quarto under his arm, and was accompanied by the 
bookseller, Galignani. 1 guessed that he was an author, but, I must 
own, that till that moment I had never seen one of his build. Such 
would be the writers of the Patagonians, were literature in vogue 
with that people. This Hercules, in a voice as gentle as was his 
physiognomy, avowed to me the object of his visit. He opened his 
quarto, showed me the name of Belzoni on the title-page, aud ex- 
plained to me, that in the course of adventures of all kinds in Egypt 
and Nubia, he had made there observations and discoveries of great 
importance ; that he had just had the account of these printed in 
London, and that it was his wish to have a French version of it 
published in Paris, at the same time that the original should appear 
in English, and that if I would undertake the translation, Galignani 
would have it printed without delay. 

Till then the name of Belzoni had been known to me only from 
the accounts which the English papers had occasionally given of his 
adventures and travels on the banks of the Nile. He himself spoke 


of his laborious travels, and of his wonderful discoveries, in a few , 


words only, and with a smiling countenance, as we would recal to 
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mind a party of pleasure of the day before. It was not till I had 
read the volume he left with me, that I was able to appreciate this 
extraordinary man; but I was still more astonished afterwards on 
learning the particulars of the life of this foreigner, who had com- 
menced his career on the show-boards, by gaining his livelihood as 
a mountebank, and had ended by opening one of the Pyramids of 
Egypt, and withdrawing, from beneath a mountain of sand, the 
gigantic temple of Ipsamboul. 

Belzoni was born a traveller, as other men are born poets, me- 
chanics, and astronomers. He became the victim of that irresisti- 
ble passion which made him pass his life in wandering over the 
globe, and which caused his death, in the climate of the tropics, 
among the burning sands of Guinea. His life is a curious exam- 
ple of the controlling influence of a passion which instigates us 
without ceasing, and to which education has not taught us to oppose 
the force of reason and the influence of knowledge. Belzoni became 
a celebrated adventurer ; a better education had rendered him, per- 
haps, one of the great men of his country. 

He was the son of a poor barber at Padua, who was more blessed 
with children than with resources for maintaining them, and who 
had nothing to leave behind him to his son, John Baptist, who was 
born in 1778, but his own wretched calling. ‘The young Belzoni 
had begun to share tlie labours of his father’s shop, but he soon got 
disgusted with it, and, like Gil Blas, felt a desire to see the world. 
He had often heard his parents speak of Rome, whence his family 
originally sprung, and it was Rome that he sighed to see, without 
hope of ever being able to satisfy this ever-increasing desire. He 
had attained the age of thirteen, without having seen any place but 
Padua, when one day his friends, to indulge themselves in a little 
recreation, made an excursion with their children to the delightful 
Mount Ortono, near the warm springs of Albano. On beholding: 
this picturesque spot, so new to him, the young Belzoni was de. 
lighted ; he returned to Padua in a state of excitement ; the abode 
of the gloomy barber's shop now inspired him with an invincible 
aversion ; and the very next morning, taking with him his younger 
brother Anthony, he abandoned his paternal roof, and hastened 
to return to the delightful scene of the preceding evening. On 
the road, already fecling the fatigue of the journey, the strip- 
plings met a vetiurino, who proposed to them to go in his vettura 
to Ferrara. The young barber, delighted to be able to extend his 
journey beyond the hermitage of Mount Ortono, leaped into the 
carriage with his brother, and the vetturino continued his rout. 
Arrived at Ferrara, the driver demands his fare ; the children having 
nothing with which te pay him, he strips their coats from their 
backs, returns them a small sum of money as overplus, and in that 
state leaves them. 


Instead of being dismayed by this accident, young Belzoni though¢ 
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only of the pleasure of being on his way to Rome, and gaily con« 
tinued the journey with his brother. Some passing travellers took 
compassion on the two children, and gave them places in their car- 
riages ; but obliged at last to quit the road to Rome, they left them 
on the Appenines, after presenting them with a trifle in money. To 
John Baptist there appeared no further obstacles to his journey ; but 
the little Anthony, while resting on a stone by the road-side, began 
to cry for his parents, and refused to proceed further. Our intrepid 
traveller was obliged to yield to the despair of his brother, and re- 
turned with him mournfully to his paternal abode. But Belzoni’s 
desire to see Rome was not extinguished ; and neither his native 
tewn, nor the hearth of his parents, had any more attractions for 
his errant disposition. At the end of three more years, having en- 
listed another fellow traveller, he again bent his course to the city 
of the Tiber, and this time actually reached it. We know not what 
he did there ; it is pretended that he studied in Rome the art of 
hydraulics, and it is possible that he did acquire there some ideas of 
that art, since he subsequently performed publicly hydraulic feats ; 
but it is doubtful whether he ever made a regular course of studies, 
and whether he ever applied seriously to any science or art. An 
easy and versatile disposition, like the great part of his fellow-coun- 
trymen who emigrate, he knew how to create resources for himself, 
heedless of what they were ; and he possessed a certain aptitude for 
all kinds of occupation and enterprise. Such dispositions as_ these, 
which will keep a man from starving almost in any place, were of 
little advantage to him in Rome, where there was too much com- 
petition in the same way. Lelzoni, after the example of so many 
others, became a monk for his livelihood; and this, generally, be- 
comes the calling of those Italians, Portuguese, and Spaniards, 
who have no other, 

The monkish habit inspired the Paduan novice with no taste for 
seclusion. He had become already weary of the monastic life, when, 
at the commencement of the Revolution, the French troops entered 
Rome, and there established the shadow of a republic. Belzoni lost 
no time in taking advantage of the liberty they proclaimed to con- 
sign his gown to the fire.* 

* % % * x + é 
He returned to Padua, but at a loss for employment there, he again 
quitted his native city in 1800, and this time directed his steps 
towards Holland. It does not appear what determined him on this 
project ; perhaps having heard that the Dutch held in great esteem 
the art of hydraulics, so necessary to them, he had an idea that he 
might derive advantage among them from what he had learnt of 
that science. He appears to have again deceived himself in his 





* Half a dozen lines relative to the Monks are here suppressed by the 
French Censorship; so that their tenor may be easily guessed. 
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calculations, and, in truth, the Dutch were far more fit to be his 
masters than his scholars. At the expiration of a year he re-appeared 
in Italy ; but we soon find him again starting from thence, with one 
of his brothers ; he passed again through Holland, and embarked for 
England in 1803. His colossal growth had then fully developed 
itself; he attracted attention wherever he appeared; his strength 
corresponded with his size, and his exterior was sufficient to excite 
a prepossession jn his favour. A young Englishwoman consented 
to give him her hand, and to share the wandering lot of a man 
destitute both of fortune and profession. This couple when united 
beheld but an uncertain prospect before them; they knew not well 
what was to become of them. Belzoni conceived the idea of levy- 
ing contributions on the curiosity of the public to behold him ; and 
he determined to make the tour of Great Britain, and to visit town 
after town, performing hydraulic feats, and giving proofs of his own 
muscular strength. In Scotland, he began at first by merely ex- 
hibiting physical experiments ; from these he derived but little profit, 
so in Ireland he joined to them feats of strength. It was a spectacle 
not a little curious to see this Colossus advance on the stage, carry- 
ing or drawing along with him a score of men, attached to his 
body. 

This poor resource, however, could not go far with him ; and the 
public soon grew weary of the monotonous spectacle. Belzoni, 
indeed, had no mental qualities of sufficient originality to amuse 
his beholders, more especially such as were of cultivated minds, 
for any length of time; and he found it necessary, therefore, to seek 
his fortune elsewhere. In 1812, he embarked with his wife for 
Portugal ; and, on his arrival at Lisbon, presented himself to the 
director of the theatre San Carlos. This manager conceived the 
happy idea of engaging him for the character of Sampson, in the 
pantomimic ballet so called. Never was the Jewish Hercules 
represented more to the life. During a whole carnival, Belzoni 
drew crowds by his feats of prodigious strength ; but, at last, when 
there was no further call for his performances, he went to Madrid, 
and there continued to play Sampson. Having exhausted this 
resource also, he embarked for Malta, probably with the design, 
already formed, of extending far beyond that point the career of 
his speculations. Many of his fellow countrymen had gone to 
Egypt before him, confident of there gaining something; and Bel- 
zoni probably concluded that he should not be less expert than 
other Italians. 

He proceeded, therefore, to offer his services to Ismael Gibraltar, 
an agent, residing at Malta, of the Pasha of Egypt. Having intimated 
his knowledge of hydraulics, he was encouraged by this agent to go 
to Egypt, where he might probably be employed in the construc 
tion of an engine to conduct the waters of the Nile into the gar- 
dens of the Viceroy at Cairo. Nothing positive was promised 
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him, and it was only on the strength of the mere invitation of an 
agent, that Belzoni was to embark with his wife, and a little Irish 
servant, for another quarter of the globe. But he had no option, 
and destitute of every other prospect, he was desirous of trying his 
fortune in Egypt. ‘The occurrences which happened subsequently 
have been related by himself in the account of his travels, and I 
shall content myself with making a rapid analysis of what he has 
stated in full detail, and very interestingly in that narrative. 

The commencement of his career in Egypt was not encouraging. 
He found the plague at Alexandria ; at Cairo, a Turk assaulted him 
in the street, and wounded him ; the troops of the Pasha revolted, 
and he was obliged to shut himself up in the house to preserve his 
life. Belzoni, however, transformed into an engineer, had been 
presented to the Viceroy, and it had been agreed that he should con- 
struct an hydraulic machine for watering the pleasure-gardens of 
the Pasha at Soubra, on the Nile. There was no little temerity in 
thus proposing himself for a mechanical constractor in a foreign 
quarter of the globe, without having ever put together a machine of 
magnitude. The work, however, was soon finished, and the Viceroy 
came to witness the first trial of this European machinery, which was 
to spare the hard and tedious labour, till then performed by oxen. 
According to Belzoni’s account, the trial was perfectly to the satis- 
faction of the Pasha ; but his Highness having conceived the unlucky 
whim of making fifteen men, together with the little Irishman, 
mount on the wheelwork, to see what effect would be produced, 
these men, as soon as the machine began to move, were thrown 
eut with violence, and the little Irishman had his thigh broken, 
while it was only by the personal strength of Belzoni that the rapid 
motion of the engine could be arrested. ‘This was suflicient to disgust 
Mohammed with the undertaking ; for the Turks regard the hap- 
pening of a misfortune on a first trial as a bad omen; and the Pasha 
had been, moreover, persuaded that the expense of the machine 
would far exceed that of ordinary irrigation. I should not be 
surprised if the truth were, that the engine was not of the very 
best order ; that the Turks, already often deceived by the promises 
of European travellers, had not conceived a very high opinion of 
Belzoni’s talents. 

However that might be, our traveller having lost his time and 
his labour, and being no longer able to reckon on the favour of the 
Pasha, was in no slight embarrassment. Fortunately for him, 
Europe, attracted by the grand French work of the Egyptian com- 
mission, and by the researches of some learned [nglishmen, had 
begun to turn her attention to the antiquities of the banks of the 
Nile. ‘Two consuls, equally active, zealous, and sagacious, Messrs. 
Drovetti and Salt, were carrying on excavations at their own expense, 
and forming splendid collections of monuments of ancient Egyptian 
art. One of the collections so formed is now at Turin and the 
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other has been acquired, in part, by the King of Francé. The 
Italians, adroit in researches of this kind, entered into the service of 
the one or the other of these diplomatists, who rivalled each other, 
and sometimes represented, in miniature, the mutual jealousy of 
the countries of which they were the agents. Belzoni made a ten- 
der of his services, and Mr. Salt engaged him to remove and trans- 
port to Alexandria the enormous colossal bust in red granite, of the 
younger Memnon, which lay half buried in the sands on the banks 
of the Nile, near Thebes. A new career, and, in some degree, a 
new profession, were thus opened to Belzoni, whom we are hence- 
forth to contemplate devoting himself, with the greatest success, 
to the discovery of antiquities. Dressed as a Turk, he assembled 
the peasantry, and with all the gravity of a Cadi or an Aga, assigned 
them their task. It is even said that he was not sparing in inflict- 
ing corporal punishments for trifling offences or transgressions 
against discipline. A man of Belzoni’s stature, furnished with a 
firman, with money, and with a cane, would necessarily impose 
respect on the Egyptian Fellahs. By dint of patience, of threats, 
and of his natural intelligence, he succeeded in embarking on the 
Nile the old gigantic monument, and in depositing it in the port of 
Alexandria, whence it was afterwards transported to England. It is 
now one of the treasures of the British Museum. 


Once set going, the speculative disposition of the Paduan traveller 
lost no opportunity of exercising itself in its new career : he visited 
the temples ; he dwelt with the Arabs in the caverns of the valleys ; 
at the mouths of the catacombs he examined hundreds of mummies, 
or rather he buried himself for days together in subterranean caverns, 
where whole mounds of them are heaped together. I doubt whether 
any other European traveller has handled so many embalmed corpses, 
or contemplated the remains of so many generations of the times of 
the Pharoahs and of the Ptolemies. These various researches dis- 
closed to him a mass of curious circumstances, which he has inserted 
in his published narrative, and in this sort of experience he must 
have rivalled the very Arabs who deal in the mummies they turn up 
with their spade or their pickaxe. He probably collected for Mr. Salt 
many papyrus records, utensils, idols, and other objects of antiquity, 
which he has omitted to publish, because he had to describe monu- 
ments of greater importance, which, but for him, might have pro- 
bably remained unknown for ages. 


The consul Salt soon projected another enterprise for the activity 
of our traveller, now become an expert antiquary. This was to 
ascend the Nile into Nubia, and to excavate the superb temple of 
Ipsamboul, so enveloped in a hill of sand that the summit alone was 
visible. It seems that the learned traveller, Burckhardt, who was 
then in Egypt, had pointed out this object of search to the English 
consul. It was an enterprise much more difficult than the removal 
of the bust of Memnon, Belzoni, arriving amongst a people 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 14. 2G 
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almost savage, and commanded by avaricious chiefs, had to conciliate 
their favour, or to paralyze their bad dispositions by the promise of 
gain ; and to prevent their thwarting his operations, but to induce 
them to aid him by labouring themselves, he had, besides, to make 
these barbarians comprehend his real design and intentions. It is 
difficult to convince them from what motive Europeans can be so 
insane as to come so far as Africa in quest of old stones; and they 
persist in believing that the real object of the journey is to seek 
and carry off hidden treasures. The adroit Belzoni surmounted all 
these obstacles, and he had the honour to be the first to penetrate 
into this superb temple, which was probably raised to the glory of 
the great Sesostris, whose colossal statues, both in the front and in 
the interior, produce the most imposing and singular effect. After 
having taken so much pains to make his way into the temple, 
Belzoni appears not to have had time to examine the interior, where 
he, moreover, found an atmosphere of suffocating heat. ‘The de- 
scription he gives of it is incomplete ; and it is by travellers who 
have come after him, especially M. Gau, that we are furnished with 
the interesting historical sculptures which adorn its walls. If ever 
the sands should again bury this curious monument, as they have 
already buried a great number of monuments of ancient Egyptian 
architecture, faithful designs at least of this grand work—thanks to 
the labours of Belzoni and of those who have followed after hin— 
will still remain to us. 


No sooner had Belzoni returned from Upper Egypt than, fur- 
nished with resources by the consul Salt, and by the English com- 
mercial house of Briggs at Alexandria, he undertook an excursion 
to the valley of Beban-el-Malouk, on the far side of the hills which 
bound the environs of Thebes. On a previous visit to the sepul- 
chral caverns of Gournah, inhabited by avaricious Arabs, who be- 
sides avail themselves of the wood of the coffins of the mummies 
as fuel for the fire by which they dress their food, the sagacity, or 
if we may so say, the instinct of the Italian traveller had already 
divined that the sides of these rocks, deeply hollowed of old by the 
hands of the Egyptians, must still contain several remarkable tombs 
concealed with care from the profane eyes of posterity. Full of 
this idea, he went to the valley of Beban-el-Malouk, and establish- 
ing himself there, ranged about in all directions, sounding, searching, 
boring every where, till at last a fissure in the rock suddenly drew 
his attention. Not one person out of a hundred would have sus- 
pected any thing here; but Belzoni, with the tact which he had 
already acquired in Egypt, observed some traces of human labour 
in this fissure. He attempted to widen if. The stones came tum- 
bling about his ears, and to his delight he found himself at the 
entrance of a long passage, the walls of which were covered with 
paintings and sculptures, and which promised to lead to the tomb 
of some grand personage, a tomb till then unknown to the whole 
of modern Egypt. He entered this vast subterranean corridor; a 
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kind of fosse, bounded by a wall, seemed to terminate it, and to 
mock the hopes of the explorer; but accustomed to overcome 
obstacles, Belzoni leaped the ditch, passed through an opening in 
the wall, and arrived at the sepulchral chamber. In the middle of 
this chamber there was placed an alabaster sarcophagus, covered with 
sculpture, well adapted for the preservation of the remains of a 
king’, or some other illustrious personage. This magnificent coffin 
was empty; some Arabs or other people, a long time perhaps be- 
fore the arrival of Belzoni, had penetrated into this subterranean 
tomb, and had pillaged it, as Belzoni, or any other European tra- 
vellers would have done, had they been the first to find it. Never- 
theless, for a man who understood the value of antiquities, there 
still remained a rich booty to make, by carrying off the alabaster 
coffin, and making copies of the rich decorations of the vault, which 
Belzoni, on the authority of the English Orientalist, Young, calls 
the tomb of the King Psammuthis. According to M. Champollion, 
it is the tomb of the King Onsirei, son of Rhamses the First. Other 
learned men have thought that it is not a tomb. One person has 
attempted to prove that it is a Serapeum, or a temple consecrated 
by Sesostris to the funeral mysteries of Serapis. It is known, 
from ancient authors, that the Egyptians celebrated mysteries in 
subterranean places, into which even the priests had access only on 
the days or nights devoted to the mystic ceremonies. In some 
English publications it has been insinuated that the pretended sar- 
cophagus, which in form resembles a trough, represents a boat, and 
was placed in the situation where it was found as an image of the 
ark of Noah, and to serve as a mystical symbol of the deluge. 
This singular conjecture has been suggested not only by the form of 
the soros, but by the figures which are found sculptured on it, 
Among these are observed a boat with eight men, and other per- 
sonages, who appear to be surrounded by the waves of the sea; a 
divinity is seen hovering over this scene. 

It was a work of no slight labour to make drawings of nearly a 
thousand figures, of all sizes, and more than five hundred inscrip- 
tions ; but these sculptures and pictures presented groups so inter- 
esting, and formed such curious historical tablets, that Belzoni, who 
perceived their full value, was not discouraged at the labour it cost 
to copy them. By the aid of his compatriot, Ricci, who had the 
advantage over Belzoni of knowing how to draw, he made designs 
of these enigmatical figures ; nay more, he composed a sort of 
plaster, in which he took impressions of the principal groups. By 
these means, he has been able to convey to us here in Europe a 
clear and precise idea of his important discovery; and he has 
exposed to public view, first in London, and afterwards in Paris, 
a representation, on a small seale, of the regal tomb at Beban-el 
Malouk. 

That which he exhibited to us at Paris, and which was less satis« 
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factory than it might have been, on account of the confined space 
devoted to it, was thus arranged: At the entrance of the hall were 
placed some of the coffins, covered with paintings, which Belzoni 
had either drawn from the tombs himself, or bought of the Arabs. 
The part on the left hand was occupied by a plan, in relief, of the 
vault which he had had the glory of finding and opening. With 
the narrative of his travels in our hand, we could follow him step 
by step, and could recognise every particular spot in the tomb, 
which he has noticed in his interesting recital. When the mind 
had sufficiently comprehended this plan, which was very long, we 
descended into a vault, constantly lighted by glass globes, and 
divided into several small chambers. ‘The walls of these rooms 
were covered with coloured casts from the impressions taken in the 
tomb, and these being skilfully joined, seemed to form one entire 
whole, as in the original work. We had, therefore, before our eyes 
real fac-similes of the Egyptian bas-reliefs, and if they were not 
either so numerous, or arranged precisely in the same order, as in 
the tomb at Beban-el-Malouk, yet at least the groups which we 
beheld were absolutely the same as those which still exist in Egypt. 
Painted in fresh colours, and more vivid, no doubt, than in the 
original, they appeared to have been but just done; so that these 
works of art, the style of which was truly Egyptian, and bespoke 
the age of the Pharaohs, but of which the colouring was so recent, 
caused a singular sensation, which it was at first difficult to account 
for. In them we beheld solemn homage paid to kings or princesses, 
convoys of prisoners of divers nations of Africa, and perhaps of Asia, 
and other historical scenes, which only wanted names and dates to 
enrich history with whole pages entirely new. Those who did not 
see this curious exhibition, may acquire some idea of it from the 
atlas which accompanies the travels of Belzoni, and in which he has 
again represented, in colours, the principal groups, as well as a part 
of the mythological and hieroglyphical symbols ; but it is appre- 
hended that the latter have not been copied with the same fidelity 
as the figures ; and if this be the fact, it is the more to be regretted, 
as very exact copies of the hieroglyphics, such as are minutely faith- 
ful, are now called for, in order to arrive at the more certain inter- 
pretation of them. At some future day, perhaps, these historical 
tablets, which Belzoni has drawn from under the rocks of Egypt, 
may furnish most precious materials for history, mythology, and 
ethnography. Even at present they may be cited among the 
monuments calculated to elucidate the progress of the painting and 
sculpture of ancient Egypt. The sarcophagus itself has been carried 
to England, and sold, according to the English papers, to a private 
individual, for 1000/. sterling, out of which Mr. Salt has repaid 
himself a part of the expenses incurred by him in procuring it. An 
English mineralogist has undertaken to prove that the sarcophagus 
is not of alabaster but of aragonite. It is surprising that Belzoni 
took no casts of the groups sculptured on this soros, and that he 
gives no particulars of them, either in his narrative or in his atlas, 
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It is one of those omissions which are numerous in his book. It 
may have happened, that working on account of Mr. Salt, he was 
not at liberty to publish whatever he pleased. 

Belzoni was desirous of making casts of the bas reliefs of the 
walls of the tomb of Psammuthis for the various museums of 
Europe, which by those means would have obtained copies perfectly 
identical, of a fine series of Egyptian sculptures ; but he does not 
appear to have received many orders for them. A morsel of the 
original having been placed in the hands of Mr. Smithson, in 
England, that gentleman made a chemical analysis of the colours, 
which, for thousands of years, had covered these carved figures. 
He found that they were simple substances, such as oxides of iron 
and copper, carbonate of lime, and pounded charcoal. 


But it is time to resume the recital of the travels and enterprises 
of Belzoni. On his return to Cairo, another object of research was 
soon found him. Some time previously, Mr. Salt had already 
engaged him to undertake some excavations at the foot of the 
celebrated Pyramids. Another Italian, Caviglia, had just examined 
a vault which extended under the greatest of these enormous masses 
of stone. Belzoni, it seems probable, did not at that time expect 
great success from such researches ; but after the discovery which 
he had made of the temple of Ipsamboul, and of the regal tomb at 
Beban-el-Malouk, he became bolder in his hopes, and had the 
courage to conceive the idea of penetrating into the second pyramid, 
that of Cephrenes, around which the curious had been doomed to 
wander, without knowing what it contained, persuaded that it had 
never been opened. It appears that Belzoni was of this opinion 
himself; at least in his narrative he gives us to understand that it 
was by an attentive inspection of the exterior of the pyramid, and 
by comparing this exterior with that of the neighbouring one, that 
he was led to the discovery of the concealed passage which con- 
ducted to the interior. It is, nevertheless, certain that the memory 
of an entrance having been effected by the Arabs into this pyramid 
was not extinct when Belzoni made his discovery. More than one 
writer has spoken of it ; and Colonel Grobert, an ancient Member 
of the Egyptian Institution at Paris, had noticed the fact in his work 
on the pyramids. It is probable, therefore, that Belzoni had heard 
of it; perhaps he had forgotten the circumstance by the time that 
he wrote the account of his travels. However that may be, he 
discovered the narrow passage which led to the interior, and pene- 
trated to the sepulchral chamber, where he found a sarcophagus, 
with the bones of a bull ; an important discovery, which precludes 
all doubt as to the object for which this pyramid was raised. 
Herodotus, who had asserted that it had not served for a sepulchre, 
is refuted, in the clearest manner, by the Italian traveller ; and it is 
no small glory for him to have put an end to so many conjectures 
and dreams which had been indulged in, especially in modern days, 
on the motive of the erection of the pyramids. ‘The second, at 
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least, seems to have been built by the advice of the priests, solely 
for the purpose of treasuring the remains of some Apis. Several 
years after the travels of Belzoni, a bull’s skull was likewise 
found in one of the pyramids of Sakhara. Thus, instead of the 
exalted wisdom which some have pleased themselves with attri- 
buting to the ancient founders of the pyramids, they cannot be 
regarded, in our days, other than as a people superstitious even to 
puerility. 

Belzoni’s last discovery made some noise at Cairo: strangers 
hastened to visit the interior of this pyramid, which had been in- 
accessible for ages. English, French, and Italians hurried to the 
spot: Belzoni did the honours of his pyramid to all, and he in- 
scribed his name in large letters in the sepulchral chamber, in which 
there already existed an inscription in Arabic, left by Musulmans, 
who had already penetrated as far, six centuries previously. He 
afterwards made a model in miniature of the pyramid which he had 
opened, and of the passages which conduct to the centre of it. 





After enterprises such as these, the conveying to Alexandria, by 
the stream of the Nile, an obelisk of the isle of Philoé, was mere 
sport to Belzoni. But it is a circumstance characteristic of his 
hardihood, that he even dared to trust the vessel which bore this 
interesting monument, now raised in some Royal Institution in 
London, to descend by the cataracts of the river. We may here 
notice the acquisition also made by Belzoni, but not without much 
difficulty, from a tomb at Thebes, of the cover of a sarcophagus, 
which has itself the merit of a monument, although it be in truth 
but the part of a more important monument, which we are informed 
constitutes part of the collection of Mr. Salt, obtained by the King 
of France for the Museum of the Louvre. The lid, which has been 
varried to England, and presented by Belzoni to the Cambridge 
Museum, is an enormous block of red granite, ten feet long and 
five wide, carved with the image of the royal personage whose 
mummy was deposited in the sarcophagus. 

About the same time, a French traveller, M. de Cailliaud, had re- 
turned from a journey to the ancient emerald mines, lying on the 
route between the Nile and the Red Sea, and had presented to the 
Pasha specimens of the precious stones which he had found. Bel- 
zoni, devoted to the interests of the English, appears to have con- 
ceived some jealousy on this account : he even speaks with a degree 
of ill-will of M. de Cailliaud, who has been wise enough not to have 
recourse to recrimination in the recital of his travels, published since 
the narrative of Belzoni. Belzoni undertook the same journey, 
and went further than M. de Cailliaud, for he visited the shores of 
the Red Sea, as far as the ruins of an ancient city, which, according ; 
to him, is Berenice. This excursion through the deserts which lie : 
between the Red Sea and the Nile, and which are so little known, 
is full of interest; our traveller, however, succeeded no better than 
M. de Cailliaud in acquiring a knowledge of the country of the mines ; 
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in this respect, the French traveller gives far more details than the 
Italian. It is to be regretted, also, that Belzoni wanted the instru- 
ments, or the knowledge requisite for fixing with exactitude the gco- 
graphical position of the unknown places which he visited in this 
excursion. He might have laid down a most interesting map of them. 

He undertook another journey to Faioum, and to an Oasis, which 
has been visited since, and described by M. Cailliaud, and by the 
Prussian General, Minutoli. In this excursion Belzori saw the lake 
Meeris, the waterless sea; he thought even, sofhewhat on light 
grounds it must be owned, that he recognized under a hillock the 
bones of the army of Cambyses, which perished in the deserts ; and 
lastly, he imagined he was arrived at the famous Oasis in which 
stood the temple of Jupiter Ammen ; but this honour does not be- 
long to him, although he has not hesitated to assume it in the title- 
page of his work. It has been satisfactorily proved against him, 
that he penetrated no farther than the little Oasis renowned for its 
dates ; but, at the least, he is the first European who has givena 
good description of this country, in which there was not even a 
tradition of there having ever appeared a single adventurer from our 
quarter of the globe. In this last journey, he had opportunities of 
living among the Arabs, and of collecting interesting traits of the 
habits and ways of living of these Nomadic tribes. 

During the progress of his excavations and researches in the 
heart of Egypt, Belzoni had often encountered the agents or pro- 
tegés of the French consul, Drovetti ; these rival adventurers thus 
meeting, formed two hostile, or at least rival, parties, each of which 
zealously defended its conquests, its ground, it tombs, and its tem- 
ples. Belzoni, accustomed to make himself obeyed by the Arabs, 
and to impose respect and awe by his gigantic stature, did not show 
much consideration for his competitors. He drove them without 
ceremony from ground occupied by himself, and they perhaps in 
their turn requited him by similar treatment. Hence there arose 
numerous quarrels and intrigues, which occasioned endless embarrass- 
ment to the two consuls, and inspired the Egyptians with but little 
esteem for Europeans, for those at least who were engaged in raking 
with so much avidity about the ruins, under the auspices of the 
consuls. Belzoni in his narrative enlarges much on these wretched 
disputes, which unveil the paltry feelings and conduct of those ad- 
venturers who seek their fortunes in the East. He asserts, that 
two Piedmontese, in the service of Drovetti, sought to assassinate him, 
and that unable to obtain justice of the consuls, he resolved to quit 
Egypt, and return to Europe. He embarked, therefore, in the 
month of September, 1819, and first paid a visit to his native city, 
from which he had been twenty years absent. 

It was now neither the retailer of relics, nor the ambulant experi- 
menter in physics, who presented himself to his countrymen. Pre- 
ceded by the renown acquired for him by his discoveries, which had 
been blazoned by the journals of all the nations of Europe, Belzoni 
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entered Padua as an antiquary and celebrated traveller. He even 
had it in his power to present to his native town an offering which 
bore witness to the success of his researches in Egypt, and which 
consisted of two granite statues with lion’s heads. ‘The town has 
caused them to be placed in the Palace of Justice ; and to honour 
and reward a citizen who had rendered himself so illustrious by 
his travels, a medal was struck, on which the name of Belzoni 
and mention of his present were inscribed. A copy in gold of 
this medal was presented to him by the chief magistrate of the 
place, together with a public letter, expressing the gratitude of the 
Paduans towards the object of that honourable distinction. The 
town of Padua had no power, it seems, to do any thing beyond this 
for Belzoni, and as it was not a theatre sufficiently spacious for his 
active and enterprising spirit, he returned with his wife to England, 
where he could reckon on more powerful support, and on an interest 
more general. 

The English journals had kept the public acquainted with the 
progress of his discoveries ; and Belzoni himself had sent many 
notes to England during his sojourn in Egypt. The public curiosity 
was highly excited by the announcement that monuments, which 
were to follow his arrival, had been embarked, and were expected, 
as well as by the presence of this giant, who, under the auspices of 
the British Consul-General, had performed such wonders. The 
national pride was flattered by the archeological exploits of a 
foreigner, who had devoted himself exclusively to the service of 
England, and who had been on the point of engaging in mortal con- 
test with the agents of a rival power. He was welcomed as if he 
had belonged to England: and the public looked with impatience 
for the publication of his narrative, and the exhibition of his monu- 
ments. 


Belzoni soon got up the narrative of his travels and discoveries ; 
and it appeared towards the end of 1520, in a volume in 4to., accom- 
panied by an atlas of lithographic plates, representing the principal 
scites and antiquities to which the text related. As soon as the 
printing was completed, he came to Paris, as I have already stated, 
in order that a French translation might be published at the same 
time as the original English. I made this translation in the space 
of about two months: and the sheets, as fast as they issued from 
the press, were submitted to Belzoni. I had added some few notes 
and explanations, drawn in part from the works of other travellers, 
especially from that of the learned Burckhardt, which had then just 
appeared ; and I had curtailed the history of the journey of Madame 
Belzoni, which is placed at the end of that of her husband, and 
which, in the original, contains much unimportant matter. I must 
not conceal the fact, that my work provoked from Belzoni several 
letters written in a very animated, and sometimes a very sharp 
style ; for although, by the advice of several judicious friends, I 
had let the invectives remain, which the author had vented against 
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the French with whom he had to deal in Egypt, I had, in some in- 
stances, moderated their too crude expression, and I had avoided 
the frequent repetitions of his complaints, which, far from conveying 
information to the reader, only tended to weary him. Belzoni, 
rendered captious probably by ‘his disputes in Egypt, fancied, in 
these modifications, as well as in the explanatory notes which I had 
added, a design to deviate from his glory, and to lessen his merit in 
the eyes of the French people. In the sequel, however, he softened, 
and himself sent the sheets of my translation to Italy, in order that 
the Italian translation might conform to mine. The editors of the 
Italian edition, the brothers Sonzogno of Milan, in a preface explained 
their motives for preferring in their work the French translation to 
the original. 

In England,-the work of Belzoni obtained all the success which 
could be expected from a simple and faithful relation of the dis-. 
coveries and adventures of the author in a country rich in monu- 
ments and historical fame. His book went through three editions, 
and all the journals made ample extracts from it. In France, its 
success was not so decided ; and this was natural: for archeologi- 
cal inquiries do not excite there so much interest, and it has required 
a long time to make the Parisians understand that Egypt abounded 
in monuments deserving our curiosity. When Belzoni’s work was 
brought out, they were not yet fully persuaded of this. His work, 
moreover, exalted the English at the expense of the agents of 
France, a partiality which wounded the French self-love, and by no 
means conciliated for the author the affection of France. Lastly, in 
order that a narrative of travels become in vogue with us, it is ne- 
cessary that the author should introduce into it a certain degree of 
art, and, what is still more essential, a considerable portion of ima- 
gination ; whereas Belzoni confines himself to the simple narration 
of what he saw and what he did, without any refinement of words 
or images. In France, we are even disposed to pardon the traveller 
for altering the truth in a slight degree, provided his recital be en- 
gaging ; but in Belzoni the interest arises from the facts, and the 
intrinsic merit of the matter itself: the manner is altogether ne- 
glected. It is a work full of instructive details, and if the author 
had possessed more learning, and had spared the public the history of 
his disputes, he might have composed one of the most interesting 
books of travels existing. It is to be regretted also, that he did 
not possess a more profound skill in drawing ; his atlas, in that 
case, would have been better ; and had he been more versed in archi- 
tecture, his monuments would have been represented with more accu- 
racy: but it is seldom that travellers possess all these endowments. 

As soon as his work was finished, Belzoni lost no time in form- 
ing in London an exhibition of the antiquities which he had ac- 
quired on his own account, and especially of the bas-reliefs which 
he had moulded from the originals of the regal tomb at Beban-el- 
Malouk. He arranged them very ingeniously in subterranean 
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chambers, lighted only by lamps. ‘This exhibition he subsequently 
repeated at Paris, as I have shown above, when London had been 
satiated with this kind of spectacle. 


The inclination for travelling was far from being extinct in him 
after this expedition, at once so honourable and laborious; he 
looked around for a new career, and sought for fresh dangers by 
which he might signalize himself, and he reckoned on the support 
of the English and their spirit of enterprize. But it appears that, 
in his impatience, he tried to obtain from other governments some 
mission to the unknown countries of Asia and Africa. He came to 
Paris to present his work to the King of France; and he went to 
Russia. I am not aware what his proposals were, but it is certain 
that no arrangement was made with him. During this journey, 
probably, offers were made to him on the part of the British Go- 
vernment, for he returned in haste to England by the way of Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen. A Danish author, M. Feldborg, has given 
some details of the sojourn of Belzoni in the last mentioned city, 
and relates, among other things, that Belzoni was present at the 
Danish theatre, where he understood not a word; and, on being 
asked what pleasure he could derive from it, he answered, that, in 
every country which he visited, he liked to throw himself among 
a great assemblage of the people, for that it was seldom that he did 
so without acquiring from it some idea of the national character. 
In the divers public establishments of Copenhagen which our tra- 
veller visited in haste, very marked attention was shown him, and 
he could not but perceive that fame had already sounded his exploits 
on the shores of the Baltic. 


On his return to England he made arrangements for a new expe- 
dition far more arduous than any former one, and which would 
have given a brighter lustre to his name had it been crowned with 
success. England laudably persevering in her efforts to open to 
commerce the route of the interior of Africa, had already lost more 
than ten travellers, who had devoted themselves with a sort of 
heroism to an enterprize so important to humanity, so useful to 
commerce, and so interesting to geography. 

The melancholy results of the African expeditions had neither 
disheartened the government, the companies of merchants, nor the 
travellers ; the last presented themselves in quick succession, and 
almost without interruption; and the progress which Messrs, 
Denham and Clapperton have now made in the heart of Africa, 
inspires the hope that both England and Europe will at length reap 
the fruit of so many efforts, and such great sacrifices. In 1822, 
Belzoni offered himself, or was invited, to make one of those dan- 
gerous attempts, the object of which is to establish a communica- 
tion between the civilized world and those vast barbarous nations 
who remain insulated from the other inhabitants of the globe by 
immense deserts of sand and a murderous climate. It appeared 
that there could not be a more-suitable person to execute this task 
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than Belzoni. He was robust, active, and enterprizing, and en- 
dowed with an exterior calculated to extort the respect of the bar- 
barians ; he had already displayed more than usual sagacity in 
exploring Egypt, and he was, moreover, already inured to the cli- 
mate of Africa. What was wanting to insure his success but a 
knowledge somewhat more profound, and particularly an acquaint- 
ance with Oriental languages? As, above all, he would have to 
contend against the fatal effects of the climate, it was hoped that the 
physical advantages which Belzoni possessed would save him from 
the perils under which his predecessors had sunk. 

Belzoni sketched a plan more vast than that of any traveller who 
had preceded him. He designed to penetrate by the north of Africa 
to Timbuctoo, which no European traveller had yet succeeded in 
reaching. Arrived at this point, so long sought for, he was to 
direct his course towards Sennaar, enter the upper regions of Nubia, 
and descend by Egypt, the theatre of his first exploits. 

The English Government, or some commercial company, engaged 
most likely to defray the expenses of this journey, which Belzoni 
could not have undertaken with his own resources, although the 
sale of his work, and the exhibition of his antiquities, had much im- 
proved his pecuniary situation. 

Towards the end of 1822, he arrived by sea at Gibraltar, and 
immediately embarked for Tangiers. The Emperor of Morocco, 
apprised before-hand, no doubt, of his visit, invited him to come 
to Fez, the place of that prince’s residence. Belzoni, on whom the 
turban sat very well, and whose figure commanded respect, was 
well received by the Emperor, and still more cordially by the first 
Minister, Sidi Benzezoul. A caravan was about to set off in a few 
weeks for Timbuctoo, and Belzoni obtained permission to join it. 
He must then have thought himself at the summit of his wishes ; 
but unfortunately there arose on this occasion adverse circumstances, 
of the same nature as those which had induced him to quit Egypt. 
I am not acquainted with the particulars of the affair; but in his 
correspondence with England, he describes himself as the victim of 
intrigues of certain agents, who abused the authority they were 
invested with to vent their anger on a defenceless stranger, who re- 
garded it as beneath his dignity to crouch to them. The sojourn at 
Fez seems to have cost him very dear: he lost five months time, 
and a thousand pounds sterling in negociating, in soliciting, in per- 
suading, and in bribing the Emperor and his: Minister ; all without 
effect, for at the expiration of that time he was obliged to return to 
Gibraltar. 

This disappointment rendered it necessary for him to change the 
plan of his route ; instead of penetrating into the interior of Africa 
by the north, he resolved to disembark on the coast of Guinea, and 
to find his way thence to Timbuctoo, and to the sources, yet un- 
known, of the Niger. The climate of the coast of Guinea pre- 
sented, in truth, more dangers and obstacles than that of the north, 
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but this consideration did not weigh with our traveller, who had 
proceeded too far to be either able or willing to recede. He sailed 
for Madeira and the Canaries, and thence got conveyed to Cape 
Coast Castle, an English settlement, at which he could make his pre- 
parations for his hazardous journey. In October 1823, he set out for 
the mouth of the river Benin, and an English merchant, Mr. Hout- 
son, accompanied him to Bobee, and thence to the town of Benin, 
whence Houtson presented him to the King, as an African of the 
interior, who having been brought up in England was desirous of re- 
turning by the way of Haoussa to the bosom of his family. The 
King, perhaps, did not give a great deal of credit to this story, 
although Belzoni was in the costume of a Moor, and wore a long 
beard ; yet he promised a guide, and a guard of men to accom- 
pany our traveller as far as the city of Haoussa, at the distance of 
twenty-five days journey from Benin, and engaged to guarantee his 
safety as far as that town; the guide was to leave Belzoni to con- 
tinue on his journey to Timbuctoo, while he himself was to return 
to bring the intelligence of his arrival at Haoussa, to the factory of the 
English merchant, in consideration of a valuable present to the King. 

Since Mungo Park had taught the world that there existed in 
Africa a town containing 800,000 souls, called Haoussa, which 
had remained unknown to the whole globe, although it rivalled 
London, or Paris at least, in the extent of its population, Europe, 
surprised by the singular discovery, has anxiously looked for mure 
positive information, which might confirm or contradict the asser- 
tion of Mungo Park. How glorious for Belzoni, could he have been 
able to have cleared up this point, and still more had he been able 
to reach that other town so celebrated, 'Timbuctoo, to which so many 
caravans continually take their route, and regarding which so many 
rumours have been spread, probably not less exaggerated than those 
which concern Haoussa. But at Bobs, the infiuence of the climate 
had already begun to act on the constitution, otherwise so strong, 
of Belzoni, and had infected it with the germ of a mortal malady. 
At Benin, the evil made such rapid progress, that he begged his 
fellow-traveller to have him removed to Gato, that he might be 
thence conveyed on board one of the English vessels stationed off 
Bobee, hoping to derive benefit from the air of the sea. 

Before his departure from Benin, perceiving that his situation 
was already critical, he made his final dispositions, and wrote a let- 
ter, although a hardly legible one, to the mercantile house of 
Briggs and Co. in London, who, since his journies in Egypt, had 
kept up a connection with him. The dysentery had reduced him 
to such a state of weakness, that he was not able to write to his 
wife in England: but he desired that the amethyst ring which he 
wore might be carefully preserved for her, and that she might be 
assured of his unalterable attachment. He arrived in an exhausted 
state at Gato, where he fell into a state of delirium, and expired on 
the following day, 3d of December 1823. 
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His companion, Mr. Houtson, rendered him the last offices on 
the morrow, by interring his remains under a great plane tree on 
the shore, to the fire of the musquetry of the crews, and of the 
cannon of the vessels. An inscription in English was placed on 
the tomb to apprise travellers, who might afterwards visit those 
regions, of the place in which death had arrested the daring course 
of so great a traveller. 

This loss was sensibly felt in England, where Belzoni had a great 
many friends. <A subscription was opened for his widow, to whom 
he had left scarcely any thing but the glory of his name; and a new 
exhibition of the antiquities brought by him from Egypt was made 
in London for her benefit ; but it seems that the enthusiasm of the 
people had passed ; at least the papers tax the nation with indif- 
ference for the fate of the widow of a man who had served England 
with so much zeal, if not with uniform success. 


Dirce For THE Last INCA. 


(Supposed to be sung by a Peruvian Bard at the Tomb of Atahualpa) 


Gops of Peru! 
Say, can ye view, 
Unmoved, the grave our tears bedew? 
To it in vain, 
On mount and plain, 
We pour the blood and pile the fane. 
Tradition sings, 
That from you springs 
The royal line of Sun-born Kings ; * 
Yet here we pine— 
To dust consign 
The last of that immortal line! 
Had he but died 
In plumed pride, 
A warrior’s death, his ranks beside, 
Less wild might flow 
The streams of woe 
O’er one so laid in glory low. 


But thus to fall 
Bereft of all 
That strews with flowers the princely pall— 
In felon’s band,+ 
By pirate’s hand, 
A traitor in his fathers’ land ;— 
*T is this that gives 
The pang, which rives 
Our hearts, and with their pulse survives : 
For this, around 
Yon funeral mound, 
Our hot tears scorch the mournful ground! 





* The descendants of the Peruvian royal line were term. | Children of 
the Sun, + Atahualpa was strangled at the stake, 
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An empire’s tears 
Flowed round the biers 

Of his fallen Sires in olden years ;— 
But then they came 
Undimm’d by shame, 

And bright with past and future fame ! 


Shade of the dead, 
O’er thy low bed 
An orphan people’s hearts have bled :— 
They live to moan 
Round yon pale stone, 
O’er the last Inca’s * buried throne ! 


Calm be thy rest 
Among the blest ! 
By kindred hands thy couch be drest! 
' Eternal flowers 
Perfume the bowers 
That shade thy soft and golden hours! 


I see the gloom 
Pass from thy tomb— 
I hail thy bright + immortal doom! 
What sacred fires 
Shall warm thy Sires, 
When deathless air their child respires! 


In some green glade, 

Famed Manco’s { shade 
For thee a wreath divine shall braid ; 

His bards shall sing, 

In shadowy ring, 


A welcome to the Stranger-King!..... 


Alas, in vain, 
My heart—my strain— 
Would veil in hope the face of pain ;— 
I think alone 
Of glories gone, 
An empire’s wreck—a stranger’s throne! 


In sighs, the lay 
Expires away— 
Peru has closed her splendid day !— 
What thoughts rebel, 
I may not tell..... 
Dust of my King, a deep farewell ! 
Crediton. 


J. 





* He had two nominal successors, but they never reigned: the first 


was « shadow, and the second a name 


+ The Peruvians, like all other nations, had some expectations of a 


future state. 


t Manco Capac—the Romulus of Peru,—the founder of the empire, 


and thef ather ofi ts kings 
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Tour oF THE GovERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Extracts from the Journal of a Traveller in the Upper Provinces of 
India in 1827, sent for publication in the Oriental Herald. 


We arrived at Agra just in time to witness the entry of the 
Governor-General and suite, on the 8th of January 1827, with 
10,000 followers, and 180 elephants, &c, &c, ‘The cavalcade had a 
most imposing appearance. 

On the morning of the 9th, his Lordship held a levee at the house 
of Mr. Saunders, which was attended by all the European residents, 
civil and military ; and on the same evening, Lady Amherst held a 
drawing-room, at which the ladies and gentlemen of the station 
were respectively presented; on this occasion her Ladyship appeared 
in black, with a profusion of diamonds, and looked extremely well. 
The state of the Governor-General is quite regal ; but his manners 
and affability remind one more of those of a President of the United 
States than those of an Eastern despot. 


On the 11th, a durbar was held in the state tents, on a plain in 
the military cantonments, well adapted for such a purpose, when a 
deputation from Holkar, and several Malwah chiefs, were received 
by his Lordship, and each brought presents to the Governor-Gene- 
ral, amongst which were a number of diamond and pearl necklaces 
arranged in trays. 

On the 13th, an important deputation from Sindiah was received 
in the durbar tents, and appeared in great state. The Envoy on 
this occasion was Hindoo Row, the brother of Byza Bhye, the wife 
of Sindia, who, with Atmah Row, the Vakeel, had come in with 
3000 followers from Gualior ; and objects of great importance were 
supposed to be attached to this mission. ‘The precarious state of 
Sindia’s health, his having no immediate heirs, and the prospect of 
a disputed succession, in which it is supposed the Byza Bhye is 
taking active measures to secure her own undisputed sway, all 
tended to give the highest interest to the brother's mission to the 
Governor-General. 

On the evening of the 15th, the two wives of Hindoo Row, and 
a Brahmin ambassadress from the Byza Bhye, were received in 
state by Lady Amherst ; but for this visit, negociations and ar- 
rangements were to be made. Since the time of Warren Hastings, 
no Governor-General’s wife has received visits of this kind; and 
therefore Lady Amherst had no precedent to follow, for even Mrs. 
Hastings had never gone the length of receiving an ambassadress. 
And the Marchioness of Hastings, when in India, never admitted of 
visits from Native ladies while the Marquis was Governor-General. 
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These were important difficulties for Lady Amherst to get over ; 
but besides these, it was stipulated by the wife of Hindoo Row, that 
no man should be within sight or hearing, so that another difficulty 
arose as to carrying on conversation, for the Native ladies knew 
no more of English than her Ladyship did of Hindoostanee. How- 
ever, an ayah (or female servant) of a lady at Agra, who had been 
a voyage to sea in an English ship, and had there acquired a little 
smattering of our tongue, was found, and this woman was appointed 
to act as an interpreter. Accordingly, on the evening of the 15th, 
a number of ladies were invited by Lady Amherst to attend on her in 
full dress, at Mrs. Saunders’s house, where the interview took place. 
The Hindoo ladies were at first timid and alarmed, but they very 
soon felt at their ease, and conversed with her Ladyship through 
the ayah interpretress. The interview lasted two hours ; when, be- 
fore taking leave, each of the Native ladies was presented with 
pawn and spices ; and then they proceeded to invest Lady Amherst 
and her family with the presents sent for them by the Byza Bhye. 
Her Ladyship was first divested of the head-dress she wore, and a 
turban was put on, richly adorned with the most costly diamonds, 
a superb diamond necklace, ear-rings, anklets, bracelets, and arm- 
lets of the same, valued at three lacs of rupees (or 30,0001, sterling). 
A complete set of gold ornaments, and another of silver, was then 
presented. Miss Amherst was next invested with a pearl neck- 
lace, valued at half a lac of rupees (5,0001. sterling), and other orna- 
ments of equal beauty and costliness. Mrs. Saunders had a fine 
pearl necklace, and Miss Payne had also presents of value. The 
presents given on this occasion were valued at five lacs of rupees 
(or 50,0001. sterling). After this investiture the Native ladies took 
their leave. 

On the evening of the 16th, Lord Amherst and suite paid a visit 
of ceremony to Hindoo Row; on which occasion his Lordship 
invited all the civil servants, and all commandants of corps, to 
accompany him. He was met by the Row at some distance from 
his tents, and was accompanied by Lady Amherst and family, who 
took this occasion to return the visit of the Hindoo ladies. His 
Lordship and suite, after they were received in Hindoo Row’s tents, 
were treated with pawn and spices. His Lordship’s hat was then 
taken out, and brought back, covered up on a tray with the presents, 
when the Row uncovered it, and placed it on his Lordship’s head, 
ornamented with the most splendid diamonds. His Lordship was 
then invested with jewels of great value, to the amount, it is said, 
of two lacs of rupees, (20,000/.) ; and presents followed to each 
member of his suite. Lady Amherst, and the ladies of her family, 
took this opportunity of retiring to the tents of the Hindoo ladies, 
where presents were again given, and a bag of 1000 rupees given 
to her Ladyship’s ayahs, (or female servants,) and 500 rupees to 
the interpretress ayah. 
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On the 17th, his Lordship received the farewell visits of Hindoo 
Row and of the other chiefs; and on the 18th, in the evening, he 
proceeded on towards Futtypore Sikri, where he receives the Rana 
of Gohud, and expects to meet Sir Charles Metcalfe; and from 
thence he proceeds to Bhurtpore, where a most magnificent enter- 
tainment is preparing for his reception; and a deputation is also 
expected from Jeypore, under Captain Lord. 

I must confess I could not have supposed that even the Gover- 
nor-General of India would have moved about in the state observed 
by Lord Amherst : the expense must be enormous ; and if presents 
are made by the neighbouring states similar to those given at Agra 
by the deputations that were received there, the burthens to them 
must be a serious evil. 

The subject of presents, and more particularly to the wife and 
family of a Governor-General, is one that merits the especial atten- 
tion of the Legislature in Europe. It is said that these are not 
permitted to be taken, or if taken, that they are brought to the 
public account. Now, with respect to the presents given at Agra 
on the occasion mentioned, I know that some jewels which were 
presented were left in possession of individuals ; and one pearl 
necklace, which was sent to Mr. Stirling to be lodged in the 
Company's treasury, was returned to the lady who sent it. Perhaps 
the gallant Secretary paid its value, and took this occasion to make 
a splendid present himself. It is to be hoped, at all events, that 
Government was no loser by the transaction. 


I understand that Sir Charles Metcalfe has, much to his honour, 
done away entirely with the practice of receiving presents, in his 
intercourse with the Native States, and found no ditliculty in con- 
ducting his great and important duties without such aids. The 
Governor-General would consult his own dignity by imitating so 
disinterested an example ; not that it can be supposed that his 
Lordship or his family would countenance the retaining of such 
valuable presents as these; but the appearance of the thing is 
certainly better dispensed with, if that can be done ; and there is no 
doubt, but that while it continues, it is a source of peculation and 
plunder to the underlings of oflice who have the immediate charge 
of these valuables, often to a great amount. And when presents to 
the amount of 50,000/. sterling are made, even to ladies of the most 
exalted rank, the world will be very apt to be suspicious as to their 
eventual disposal. 
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Necro Swiavery, 


State of the Question between the British Government and the 
Planters of the West Indies. 


Ir is a proud thing for England that she was the first among the 
nations that stood up boldly, singly, and firmly to abolish that most 
odious and abominable traflic.—the purchase and sale of human 
beings. When the earliest advocates of the helpless negro in this 
country first commenced their labours to free him from his cruel 
condition, the wishes of all good men accompanied their efforts, and 
they were hailed as true philanthropists, as the generous champions 
of the oppressed and unhappy slave. Their first object was to 
abolish the Slave-Trude; their next, Slavery itself: for, as it was 
emphatically observed by that excellent man, Granville Sharp, at 
one of the meetings of the Abolition Committee, ‘ As slavery was 
as much a crime against the Divine laws as the slave-trade, it be- 
came the duty of the Committee to exert themselves equally against 
the countenance of them both ; and he did not hesitate to pronounce 
all present guilty before God for shutting those who were then slaves, 
all the world over, out of the pale of their approaching labours.’ 

This was the opinion of every member of that Committee ; but 
having a host of narrow-minded and bigotted opponents to contend 
with, they thought it better to wave this latter object until they had 
gained the more important and pressing one,—the abolition of the 
traffic. This, after years of protracted discussion, they did gain, 
and it was hoped by all the friends of humanity and justice that 
the planters of the West Indies being, as they thought, now de- 
prived of fresh importations, would turn their attention to the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the slaves already existing. But griev- 
ously were they disappointed ; and little, indeed, did they know of 
those pampered sons of Mammon, if they thought they would give 
up, for humanity's sake, a single iota of their despotic and unjust 
power. The planters cited the /aw, and said, ‘ You cannot compel 
us to emancipate our slaves. All you can do, is to prevent us from 
selling to, or buying from, Englishmen. You have no power over 

the slaves which we now possess, and we will do as we have done 
in spite of you all. We will be tyrants still!’ Thus, then, the case 
stands ; and although the trade was abolished, the slavery still 
continues. 7 

To remedy this crying evil, to prevent our unfortunate fellow- 
creatures from being treated as brutes, to enlighten them by edu- 
cation, and to liberate them from the manifold miseries to which 
they were subjected, the ‘Society for the Mitigation and Gradual 
Abolition of Slavery throughout the Britis-h Dominions’ was formed 
in the year 1823. ‘It was not to be wondered at, observes an able 
but anonymous writer, ‘yet itwas gratifying to observe, that its 
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founders and chief supporters were the saine philanthropists who had 
grown grey in the former struggle, and who were still spared to us 
to direct and enlighten us by their experienced wisdom.’ Wilberforce, 
Clarkson, Allen, Smith, and many others, the tried friends of the 
cause, are to be found in the names of the Committee. This 


Society has been indefatigably employed in directing the attention of 


the public, in various ways, to the wrongs and miseries of the negro 
race: they have circulated a vast number of publications on the 
subject ; they have brought the subject repeatedly before Parliament ; 
and, above all, they have excited the indignation and ribaldry of the 
people who write in ‘John Bull, and ‘Blackwood.’ This we take 
to be the strongest proof of the justice of their cause, and the 
purity and uprightness of their intentions ; for the weapons which 
they make use of in this distressing, yet glorious, warfare, are truth 
and reason,—weapons before which all panders to unjust power 
must eventually flee discomfited. 

But, although the exertions of this generous Committee were 
unremitting, the result was far from being proportionate. Still 
something was effected. Such of our readers as have felt interested 
in this important subject, cannot fail to remember the debate which 
ensued on Mr. Buxton’s motion, on the 15th May, 1823. Mr, 
Buxton then stated, that the object which he and his friends wished 
to attain, was ‘ the extinction of slavery throughout the whole of the 
British dominions ; not, however, by the rapid termination of that 
state, not the sudden emancipation of the negro, but by such pre- 
paratory measures, as, in a course of years, should, by fitting and 
qualifying the slave for the proper enjoyment of freedom, gradually 
conduct us to the annihilation of slavery.’ 

To effect this blessed consummation, Mr. Buxton adduced two 
propositions: First, ‘That all children of slaves, born after a 
certain period, to be then settled, should be free ;’ and, secondly, 
‘ that the condition of the slaves already existing should be imme- 
diately ameliorated, by the institution of various salutary and efficient 
regulations.’ With regard to the first, the Government, influenced, 
doubtless, by the importunities of the planters, refused to sanction 
such a measure ; and as to the second, it resolved on the most 
cautious mode of proceeding. Mr. Canning, its organ, as Foreign 
Secretary, admitted that many of Mr. Buxton’s suggestions were 
just and necessary, but too bold and straightforward ; he, therefore, 
moved a series of resolutions, more calmly and more guardedly 
expressed : 

‘1. That it is expedient to adopt effectual and decisive measures 
for ameliorating the condition of the slave population in his 
Majesty's colonies. 

‘2. That, through a determined and persevering, but, at the 
same time, judicious and temperate enforcement of such measures, 
this House looks forward to a progressive improyement in the 
character of the slave population, such as may prepare them for a 
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participation in those civil rights and privileges which are enjoyed 
by other classes of his Majesty's subjects. 

‘3. That this House is anxious for the accomplishment of this 
purpose, at the earliest period which shall be compatible with the 
well-being of the slaves themselves, with the safety of the colonies, 
and with a fair and equitable consideration of the interests of private 
property.’ 

The honourable Secretary, anticipating the unfavourable reception 
even of these temperate resolutions by the planters, and contem- 
plating some resistance on their part, stated, ‘ I must add, that any 
resistance which may be manifested to the expressed and declared 
wishes of Parliament,—any resistance, I mean, which may partake, 
not of reason, but of contumacy,—will create a case (a case, how- 
ever, which I sincerely trust will never occur) upon which his 
Majesty's Government would not hesitate to come down to Parlia- 
ment for counsel.’ 

This debate, (of which a very accurate account is given in 
* Hansard's Parliamentary Debates,’ vol. ix.), not only elucidated 
most fully the views of the Abolition Committee, but the feelings of 
the Government ; and none doubted but that these feelings were 
sincere, or that the Government intended to act up to the pledge 
which it had given the country, and act, too, with manliness, 
promptitude, and decision, Has this been done? Has the Govern- 
ment fulfilled its promise on this most important question, to the 
full and perfect extent which the people hada right to expect ? We 
think not ; but we shall see. 

As the result of this discussion of the slave question, an Order in 
Council was framed, for the purpose of being transmitted to the 
different colonies ; and this order comprised the several measures 
which were proposed for ameliorating the condition of the slave. 
Means were to be taken for securing the observance of the Sabbath ; 
the use, or rather the abuse, of the cart-whip was to be discontinued ; 
the flogging of women—a practice which none but a brute could 
exercise—was to be abolished ; the punishment of males, by their 
masters or drivers, was to be properly regulated ; marriage was to 
be encouraged, by considering such contract valid and honourable ; 
the sale of slaves was to be regulated—for this was still allowed, to 
allay, perhaps, the violence of the planters; the property of the 
slaves was to be protected, and their right of making bequests 
secured ; their evidence was to be admitted in courts of law, and 
every facility offered to manumission. 

Such was really the actual result of the good intentions of the 
Government ; and the island of ‘Trinidad was the first colony des- 
tined for the execution of measures which humanity and justice so 
loudly called for. Why this comparatively small spot was selected 
for the experiment, we know not, unless there was something like 
fear on the part of the Government, lest it should startle and exas- 
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perate the West Indian planters ; for such was positively the fact, 
as we shall see. No sooner had the order reached its destination, 
then its promulgation excited their anger to a degree which even 
the Government could not have anticipated. The framing and 
transmission of this official order was considered a great presumption 
on the part of his Majesty's Ministers. ‘The slave-owners seemed 
to regard the discussion of this subject as the very height of imper- 
tinence in the British Parliament, which could not be supposed to 
know any thing about the matter; and they, in their infinite wis- 
dom and mercy, could not conceive what could induce any person 
to attempt to rescue others of their species from the misery, the 
degradation, and the sufferings of slavery. This was the feeling 
throughout the whole of the West Indian Colonies ; for the mea- 
sures which excited it were calculated to interfere most materially 
with the power of the planters. ‘Those of the island of ‘Trinidad 
made very strenuous opposition to the enforcement of the order in 
Council, as pregnant with inevitable ruin to their interests: ‘ We 
have read (thus they remonstrate) with grief and dismay the order in 
Council, declared to be intended for the improvement of the condition 
of the slaves in the colonies ; and we earnestly implore the Governor 
to stay the promulgation and execution of the order.’ The Governor's 
instructions, however, admitted of no hesitation ; and, in June 1824, 
the order was made public, and became the law of the island. 


The promulgation of this order brought forth from the affrighted 
planters a true confession of their benevolent estimation of the poor 
slaves. ‘ ‘The order in Council’ (say they) ‘ has made an entire 
revolution in the system under which slaves were heretofore go- 
verned and managed. Changes are always to be deprecated, espe- 
cially in a slave colony, where the whole of the slave population are 
deprived of their natural rights ; and nothing but the force of habit, 
and a brutish indistinct idea of the superiority and fixed power of 
their masters, keep them in awe and subjection.’ Here is a fine 
confession, truly! Sothe change from darkness to light—from the 
lowest depths of abject misery to a participation in the common 
good and evil of human life—is to be deprecated, because it shakes 
the brutal power of the slave master, and adds a feeble ray of com- 
fort to the condition of the slave! But this is not all: They ex- 
claim loudly and vehemently against the disuse of the whip ; because, 
say they—because—(we blush almost while we write the words)— 
its use is identified with the existence of slavery ar 

The planters of the other colonies are, if possible, still worse. In 
Barbadoes, where the slave-code is one of the most barbarous, in 
Demerara, in Jamaica, in fact, every where, the same hostility to 
the amendment of the slave's condition exists, and ever will exist, 
while such amendment is left to the selfish consideration of those 
whose interest it is to ‘ grind to the very dust of misery’ the un- 
fortunate wretches whom fate has enslaved to them. In short, 
nothing can be expected from the Colonial Legislature. We must 
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look to the British Parliament for interference ; and now that we 
may expect a more liberal and energetic Colonial Secretary than the 
late inefficient nobleman who so unfitly filled that office, we may 
hope that our dark-coloured fellow-creatures will come in for at 
least a portion of that protection which is afforded to the poorest of 
our species here. Let us bear in mind that negroes are men ; 
many of them even intelligent and clever men ; that a keen convic- 
tion of their rights is spreading gradually, but surely, among them. 
Let us look to Hayti, and reflect upon the necessity of a speedy 
change in that system of cruelty and excessive bondage before it be 
too late to stem the torrent of anarchy and insurrection. Let it not 
be said in after ages, that England, of whom it is the boast to be 
considered the advocate of freedom all over the world, the glory of 
nations, the brave, the generous, and the free, has driven the co- 
lonies, which were won with the blood of her people, to open and 
powerful rebellion. Above all, let it not be said, that she refused to 
finish and perfect the good and noble work which she has begun. 
She has abolished the slave-trade ; let her now abolish slavery, at 
least in those regions which are subject to hez laws, and governed 
by her people. ‘This wjll add another wreath to the laurels of her 
fame ; and, in the opinion of all good men, conduce more to her 
glory then if she had gained a hundred bloody contests, 
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We part no more! the troubled stream 
Of life at length ’s securely pass’d, 

With joy we watech’d thy closing scene, 
And wish’d each ling’ring pulse the last : 

Then flew to meet thee on this shore, 

And welcome with—we part no more ! 


We part no more! exulting thought ; 


Llow welcome this enchanting hour! 
For this with frequent ease we ’ve sought, 
For this long deck’d our love liest bower. 
Come, wreath our roses, thither soar, 
Remember, we shall part no more ! 
We part no more! alas, how frail 
That earthly pledge we fondly gave, 
’*Twas scarcely spoken, ere the wail 
Funereal rose above the grave ; 
Such pangs again we ne’er deplore, 


For here, indeed, we part no more ! 


We part no more! thy censer bring 
And charge with sweets this vale supplies, 
Then spread thy new unpractised wing, 
And let us cleave the azure skies, 
To where yon Seraph band adore 
The Power that says—we part no more! 


Graham’s Town, South Africa, Eviras, 
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Ervrrion oF A Voicano In tHe Inrertor or Sumatra.* 

Unrit within a very few years, the interior of the great island of 
Sumatra has remained almost entirely unknown to Europeans, al- 
though they have traded for three centuries on its coasts ; that part 
of the country, in particular, which is on many accounts the most 
interesting, has been till lately covered, as it were, with a veil of 
the deepest obscurity ; namely, the centre of the island, once the 
chief seat of the great Malay empire of Menangkabau, the autho- 
rity of which was anciently recognized over the whole of Sumatra, 
and even in many of the adjacent countries. 

This region was never visited by Europeans until the year 1818, 
when Sir Stamford Raflles, at that time the chief British authority 
on Sumatra, accompanied by Lady Raflles and a large suite, first 
crossed the lofty mountains that had till then formed an insurmount- 
able barrier to European research in that quarter, and penetrated 
into the Manangkabau country ; thus effecting an undertaking before 
considered impracticable. t 

But for circumstances which it is needless to mention here, the 
writer of this would have made one of the first party of Europeans 
that entered the country in question, which had long been to him an 
object of curiosity. It fell, however, to his lot, three years after- 
wards, to contribute to the establishment of European influence 
there ; in the performance of which duty he made some stay in a 
region, the physical and political condition of which had till then 
been only the subject of conjecture. 

Among the interesting observations which the writer had thus the 
opportunity of making was, the eruption of a great voleanic moun- 
tain, named by the natives (par excellence) Gunung Ber Api, or the 
Fiery Mountain, which took place while he was a few miles from 
its base, near Pagar Uyong, once a city of importance, and the 
capital of Menankabau, 

This mountain is situated in the formerly rich and populous pro- 
vince of Tana Datar, or the level country, which, in the year 1821, 
was annexed to the Netherland possessions on Sumatra. It does 
not form part of a continued chain, but stands alone in lofty gran- 
deur, its base only being connected with another high mountain ; its 
summit, which may be seen from sea at a great distance, is esti- 
mated to be upwards of twelve thousand feet above the level of the 





* From the ‘Bengal Chronicle’ of January 7, 1827. 

+ A very interesting journal of this tour, from the able pen of Sir 
Stamford Rafiles himself, may be found in the third number of the ‘ In- 
vestigator,’ published in January 1821. It contains the only correct de« 
scription of the country that has hitherto appeared in print. 
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sea: a thick forest covers nearly the whole of the mountain, except 
towards the base, where it gradually shelves off towards the plain, 
in gentle slopes, which, having been cleared of wood, are covered 
with cultivation and the dwellings of the natives. It forms, alto- 
gether, a most grand and beautiful picture, combining at one view 
the sublime and solitary magnificence of nature, with the humbler 
yet pleasing appearances of human habitation and industry. 

The volcano has now but one crater, which is situated at its 
western extremity, very near the summit ; this is said constantly to 
emit smoke, although it is not always perceptible, the top being 
frequently enveloped in clouds. Subterranean noises are often heard 
to proceed from it, but an eruption rarely happens. 

That witnessed by the writer took place on the 23d July, 1822, 
soon after six o'clock in the morning, when the column of smoke, 
which for some days previous had been larger than usual, was sud- 
denly observed to increase considerably ; the sky at this time was 
remarkably bright and unclouded, affording a clear uninterrupted 
view of the whole outline of summit ; the smoke, which is generally 
white or of a light colour, now became darker in hue, as it increased 
its volumes, mixed with ashes, and spread itself in large masses on 
all sides, until the entire upper half of the mountain, and the sky 
above it toa great height, were covered with immense rolling clouds 
of smoke and ashes, of a very dark grey colour; these partially 
concealed the flames, which, however, could be distinctly seen 
through them at intervals, in appearance something like vivid and 
continued flashes of lightning, but of a dark red colour. Showers of 
stones, some of them of great size, were at the same time thrown up 
to an immense height in the air, and fell down the sides of the moun- 
tain. During this first stage of the eruption, the volcano never 
ceased to emit a sound resembling that of heavy artillery, or rather 
of a tremendous thunder-storm at some distance: the combined 
effect of the whole was grand and awful, and presented a striking 
contrast with the peaceful beauty of the surrounding country, partly 
glowing with all the splendour of a tropical sunrise, which was 
radually dispersing the fleecy clouds of vapour that still hung their 
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snowy veil over the lower valley. 


All these symptoms lasted with unabated violence for about a 
quarter of an hour, when the projection of stones, and the subter- 
ranean sound began to decrease, and coutinued to subside very gra- 
dually, during the next two hours. At about half past eight they 
ceased entirely ; but the thick dark smoke and clouds of ashes con- 
tinued to be emitted during the whole day, and part of the following 
night ; while, at times, the red gleams of fire were again descerni- 
ble, particularly after dark. 

During the subsequent days, the column of smoke was larger 
and darker in colour than usual ; and at night glimpses of the flame 
were often observed, for a moment, rising above the crater. It was 
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nearly a week before these symptoms entirely subsided, and the 
column of smoke again presented its usual appearance. 

The weather had been remarkably dry for some time previous to 
the eruption, though a little rain had fallen two nights before it 
occurred ; the days had been exceedingly hot, and the nights very 
cold; the thermometer, in the shade, had generally risen about 
twenty degrees between sunrise and noon; ranging, at six in the 
morning, from 65 to 68 degrees, and at twelve o'clock, from 85 
to 87 degrees ; just before the eruption, however, it had reached 71 
degrees, which was unusual at that hour. 

This eruption caused no such dreadful calamities as those which 
occasionally follow similar ones on the neighbouring island of Java, 
where large villages, extensive plantations, and thousands of human 
beings, have sometimes been destroyed by these convulsions of nature. 
It is true that the population, generally speaking, is not so dense on 
Sumatra ; but the spot in question forms an exception, the decli- 
vities and base of the mountain being thickly studded with villages, 
and covered with fields of rice, coffee, &c.; the crops on some of 
these were destroyed or injured by the showers of pumice-stone and 
volcanic ashes, or rather dust, which fell on the ground in immense 
quantities, and were carried by the wind to a great distance; this 
dust was nearly impalpable, of a whitish grey or dun colour, with 
a sulphureous smell. 

A short time after the eruption, sickness became very prevalent 
among the troops stationed in the country, and also, but in a less 
degree, with the natives, which by some was considered as a con- 
sequence of that event, in the supposition that the atmosphere had 
become impregnated with the sulphureous dust and vapours. 

A few days before the eruption, a detachment of Netherlands 
troops had posted themselves on a hill near the volcano, where 
they were occupied in erecting temporary barracks, &c., when 
it took place; they retreated, on the alarm being given, to a short 
distance ; but as no injury was done to their buildings, they soon 
returned. 

In clear weather, after the eruption, a distinct change was visible 
in the external formation of the peak in which the crater is situated ; 
this might be accounted for by the accumulation of stones and lava, 
or the partial falling in of the earth, or by the burning of the woods ; 
perhaps all these causes were combined, 

The writer of this was desirous of making an attempt to ascend 
to the crater, in order to observe the effects of the eruption more 
nearly and in detail ; but the natives, whose assistance was indis- 
pensable, were very averse to join in the undertaking, which, 
whether from superstitious motives, or their characteristic apathy, 
they declare to be impracticable ; this difficulty might perhaps have 
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been surmounted, had it been the only one; but, unfortunately, it 
was combined with the disturbed state of the country, owing to the 
civil war then raging, a press of official and private occupations, and 
a very bad state of health, which altogether deprived the writer of 
the means of satisfying his curiosity. 

According to the accounts of the natives, there had been no erup- 
tion for fifteen years preceding, when a similar one occurred, about 
the commencement of the revolution in Menangkabau, caused by 
the Pedries. Of that event, and the subsequent wars and calamities, 
the preceding eruption was, agreeably to Indian superstition, con- 
sidered an omen; while that here described was looked upon by 
many as a token of the approaching cessation of those ravages 
which for years bad desolated a most beautiful and fertile country. 

About two months after the eruption an earthquake took place, 
the most violent witnessed by the writer during his stay in the Kast: 
it was much more severe, and of longer duration, in the Menang- 
kabau country than in the maritime districts, and particularly so in 
that tract of land lying near the Gunung Ber Api, and between that 
and the Gunung ‘Tallang, another volcanic mountain at some dis- 
tance, in the province of Tiga Blas. It is this circumstance that 
induces the mention of the earthquake here, as it may possibly fur- 
nish an illustration of the connection supposed by some to exist be- 
tween these phenomena. In the tract alluded to, the shocks were 
sensibly felt, at intervals of an hour to an hour and a half, during 
nearly a whole day and a night, accompanied by a strange deep 
subterranean sound, which seemed to proceed from the two volcanoes 
alternately ; no eruption, however, took place on this occasion from 
either of them, It must be remarked that the Tallang only emits 
smoke at times, and that no eruption has occurred from it for a con- 
siderable period. In the neighbourhood of the sea only three severe 
shocks, and some slighter ones, were experienced, which caused no 
injury ; while, in the interior, some of the stockades and temporary 
fortifications thrown up by the troops were considerably damaged, 
the rivers were swollen to a great height, large trees were thrown 
down, the earth opened in several places, and in one spot an isolated 
native dwelling, with its surrounding patch of garden, was entirely 
swallowed up. 

The Ber Api furnishes pure sulphur in abundance, of which the 
natives avail themselves in the manufacture of their gunpowder. 
Several rivers and streams have their sources in this mountain, and 
mineral springs, supposed to proceed from it, are found in many 
parts of the neighbourhood ; the most remarkable of these are found 
at Pirangan, situated between Pagar Uyong and the Ber Api, but 
nearer to the latter. ‘'wo of these springs* are hot, and the water 





* They are mentioned in Marsden’s History of Sumatra. 
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has a strong smell of sulphur, with an unpleasant sickly taste. 
Unfortunately the writer had no means of analyzing their contents, 
but they appeared to be strongly impregnated with iron. The water 
issues, in a streaming state, from apertures in the rock, and falls 
into a rude kind of basin, which has been roughly hewn out of it: 
close to these runs a stream of very cold and clear water. 

These springs are used by the natives as a remedy for various dis- 
orders, the water being sometimes taken internally, but more fre- 
quently applied as a bath; the effect of the warm springs, in this 
way, is very weakening to the patient, partly, perhaps, from his 
being carried to the spot down a rather steep declivity, at the bottom 
of which the springs are situated. The place derives from them the 
names of Ayer Angus, or Warm Water; Panchuran Tuju, or the 
Seven Conduits ; and Mandiyan Rajo, or the King’s Bath. The 
latter seems to confirm the general supposition, that, in times of 
remote antiquity this was the site of the capital, and that here was 
founded the empire of Menangkabau, which afterwards became so 
powerful, and is considered the parent stock of all the Malay nations 
and tribes dispersed over the Indian Archipelago. 





InscripTION ON THE Toms or Greorcre Cnantes CANNING,* IN 
Kensincron Cuurcu-yarpb. 


(Written by his Father, the late lamented Prime Minister of England.) 


Tuoveu short thy span, yet Heaven’s unsearch’d decrees, 
Which made that shorten’d span one long disease, 

In chastening, merciful, gave ample scope 

For mild redeeming virtues,—Faith and Hope, 

Meek Resignation, pious Charity ; 

And, since this world was not the world for thee, 

Far from thy path, removed with partial care, 

Strife, Glory, Gain, and Pleasure’s flowery snare, 

Bade Earth’s temptations pass thee harmless by, 

And fix’d on Heaven thine unaverted eye. 





©! mark’d from birth, and nurtur’d for the skies ! 
In youth, with more than Learning’s wisdom wise, 
As sainted martyrs, patient to endure, 

Simple as unwean’d infancy, and pure ;— 

Pure from all stain, save that of human clay, 
Which Christ’s atoning blood hath wash’d away ; 
By mortal sufferings now no more oppress’d, 
Mount, sinless spirit! to thy destined rest; 

While I—reversed our nature’s kindlier doom— 
Pour forth a father’s sorrows on thy tomb. 





* Who died at the age of nineteen, 
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Tue question at issue between Dr. Young, on the part of Eng- 
land, and Mons. Champollion, on the part of France, as to the 
priority and extent of discovery made by each in the deciphering 
and reading the Egyptian hieroglyphics, has been already sufficiently 
agitated. But the greater question, as to how much has really been 
done in this undertaking, whether by one or both parties, has not 
received the attention it deserved. Yet few subjects of antiquarian 
research, and especially belonging to countries of the East, can 
possess greater interest than this. The chief drawback to its study 
has hitherto been the difficulties under which it had to be pursued ; 
but now that the path has been cleared of so many of its obstruc- 
tions by the labour of others, much of the previous objection is 
removed. 

In two recent numbers of ‘ Le Bulletin Universel,’ is presented a 
summary of the result of Mons. Champollion’s discoveries in this 
intricate yet interesting study ; which, but for a pressure of other 
matter, we should have given in our preceding Number. It is 
still, however, new to most English readers ; and knowing the 
interest that is felt, in India especially, on subjects connected with 
the remains of a country which may be said to form a connecting 
link between Western Europe and Eastern Asia, and which it is 
likely to become more and more the practice of Indians returning 
to their native country to visit in their route, we give a translation 
of Mons. Champollion’s ‘Apercu’ entire; and shall be gratified at 
finding the attention of our countrymen in the East thereby more 
~arnestly directed toward the ‘ land of wonders,’ of whose hitherto 
mysterious signs and symbols it treats. ‘The French writer says : 

Those persons who have taken the trouble to read the different 
works in which I have detailed the series of my discoveries in the 
graphic system of the ancient Egyptians, know the means, in every 
respect conforming to the strictest rules of philological criticism, 
which have led to the collection of some most important data, on 
subjects on which we scarcely dared to entertain a hope of ever 
receiving light. In this place, therefore, I shall content myself 
with acknowledging the encouragement I have received from all 
quarters ; and I apply this term to the eagerness of several learned 
foreigners to associate themselves with the result of these researches, 
since this eagerness on the part of men in other respects sufficiently 
distinguished, cannot be other than an additional evidence in favour 
of the truth of the discoveries. The late King was moved by his 
known love of learning to honcur me with his protection ; and as 
soon as it appeared that the study of the original monuments could 
alone extend and complete the fundamental data, it was (I have 
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pleasure in taking this opportunity of stating it) in that enlightened 
love for the arts, and for the monuments of antiquity, which distin- 
guishes the Duke de Blacas, and in that effectual support which he 
has ever afforded to the study of them, that I found invaluable 
resources, more especially in the Egyptian collection, which from 
that moment he began to form, for the sole purpose of furthering 
my researches. At this day, the royal munificence leaves scarcely 
any thing to be desired. By the care of the Duke de Doudeauville 
and of the Vicomte de Rochefoucault, worthy instruments of the 
generous intentions of the King, a magnificent Egyptian museum, 
and a chair of Egyptian archeology, are established at the Louvre. 
Literature, grateful for such benefits, will appreciate this new boon 
from our monarch; and by those important endowments, the 
ancient Egypt of the Pharoahs is become, as it were, an appendage 
to the crown of France. 

Nothing remains, then, for the learned of France but to explore, 
and by their labours to reap their harvest from this vast and fertile 
field of history, committed to their care by royal solicitude, ever 
zealous to maintain the high rank and the just renown of France 
among lettered nations. 

A rapid view of the principal results, the produce of only a few 
years of study, will be sufficient to convince all enlightened men 
how much this rich field promises, and is capable of producing. 
The entire system of the hieroglyphical alphabet is founded on the 
comparative analysis of the proper names of the Greek and Roman 
sovereigns inscribed upon the grand edifices of Egypt. It is 
natural, therefore, to commence the summary of the historical 
information scattered over the vast ruins which cover the banks 
of the Nile, by first selecting that which is preserved to us on 
monuments constructed by Egyptian hands, and in the strict rules 
of pure Egyptian art, although the soil which bore them was at 
the time under foreign domination,—that of the Greek kings or of 
the Roman emperors. Under the sceptre of the descendants of 
Ptolemy Lagus, as under the sword of the successors of Augustus, 
Egypt, deprived of political liberty, preserved all her religious insti- 
tutions. The attachment of the people to their ancient national 
usages struggled with a victorious perseverance against the enter- 
prises of an usurped power, which often displayed itself only in acts 
of violence and cruel exactions. Magnificent temples were built or 
decorated with rich sculptures during this long term of subjugation, 
and although these immense constructions were owing entirely to 
the devotion of the citizens, the name of the reigning sovereign was 
constantly inscribed on all the portions of these edifices, as the de- 
corations were completed. The portrait even of the Greek king, 
or of the Roman emperor, under whose government a portion of 
the temple had been finished, was sculptured on it; this was con- 
formable with the ancient usages of Egypt, which, in the days of 
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her liberty, had never ceased to consider the families of its princes 
as branches from a celestial scion, and had always confounded in one 
worship, its gods, and the king who had to represent them on 
earth. 

Thus, in studying the bas-reliefs, and the colossal inscriptions, 
which cover the columns, the architraves, the friezes, the ceilings, 
the cornices, in fact, all the surfaces, whether interior or exterior, 
of an Egyptian temple, we read successively the royal legends of 
the sovereigns under whose reign the various architectural members 
were executed. Every one of the grand edifices of Egypt is then, 
in some sort, a book of history, which preserves the names and 
succession of the kings; and in all, the images of the princes are 
drawn with so much care and nicety, that we cannot doubt but that 
these sculptures present us with real portraits. This remark, how- 
ever, we apply only to the bas-reliefs representing Pharaohs, that is 
to say, kings of Egyptian race ; for the portraits without number 
which relate to foreign sovereigns, the Roman emperors, for in- 
stance, neither recal to us their individual physiognomy, nor their 
true costume. The Csars, as well as the Ptolemies, are all, with- 
out exception, clothed in Egyptian garb, and are adorned with the 
insignia, as well as with the titles, of the ancient kings of the 
country, and their names alone reveal a foreign origin. It seems 
also to have been the study of Egyptian arts to blind the eyes of 
the people to the subjugation of the country. 

The most recent historical name, among all those which we have 
read, either on original monuments, or on faithful drawings brought 
to Europe by travellers, is that of the Emperor Commodus, in- 
scribed on the small temple of Contra Latopolis. This edifice, of a 
very bad style, has all the signs of the decline of Egyptian art. 
The name of the unworthy son of Marcus Aurelius appears four 
times in the legends of a monument, which the love of system had 
carried back to an epoch so remote as to be beyond the limits of 
the historical era. We allude to the famous zodiac of Esné, which 
has been considered as anterior by many ages to that of Denderah, 
the date of which was determined on grounds equally light. ‘Thus, 
one of the first results from the application of our hieroglyphic 
alphabet, has been to establish, that the most modern imperial name 
is found precisely on the dedications of that Egyptian monument 
which was regarded as the most ancient. 

The legends of the immediate predecessors of Commodus, Marcus 
Aurelius, and his colleague, Lucius Verus, adorn the cornice of one 
of the small temples which look on the isle of Philoé, on the fron- 
tier of ancient Ethiopia, an aspect remarkably picturesque, on 
account of the unlooked for mixture of prodigies of art with the 
productions of nature, on a soil scorched by the heats of the tropics. 
One of the propyle of the island itself, which abounds in monu- 
ments, preserves the memory of the virtuous Antonine, whose re- 
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vered name adorns also the eastern propylon at Denderah. Other 
hieroglyphical inscriptions prove that under this Emperor repairs 
were made in certain portions of the palace of Medinet Abou, at 
Thebes; while in the middle of the desert, in the Oasis of El 
Khardjeh, the temples of Kassr-Zayyan, and of Dousch-el-Kala, 
were dedicated to the god Ammon, in the name of Antoninus Pius, 

The sojourns in Egypt of the Emperor Hadrian, during the 
thirteenth year of his reign, must have been commemorated by 
numerous monuments ; but if we except the town of Antinoé, en- 
tirely of Greco-Roman architecture, the edifices of which have been 
lately destroyed by barbarous speculators, Egypt preserves the 
memory of Hadrian only on some bas-reliefs of the temples of Den- 
derah, and of the little temple of Esné; but Rome possesses an 
obelisk, that of Monte Pincio, the hieroglyphic inscriptions of which 
explain for what it was destined. It was raised in honour of the 
celebrated favourite Antinous, in the name of Hadrian and of the 
Empress Sabina, rendered unhappy by the favour in which this 
young Greek stood with the adopted son of Trajan. 

To this last mentioned Emperor antiquity gave the surname of Pa- 
rietarius, because his name was to be seen on all the monuments con- 
structed or repaired during his reign. Egypt also bears witness to this 
innocent weakness in so excellent a prince ; for his legend and his 
various titles are sculptured in hieroglyphic characters, on the bas- 
relief and architectural ornaments of a great number of edifices, 
among which we may cite the temples of Philoé, of Ombos, of 
Esné, and of Denderah. 

No monument of Egyptian style, which has come to my know- 
ledge, has the name of Nerva; but those of the two Emperors of 
the Flavian family, especially that of Domitian, are repeated on the 
edifices of Philoé, Syene, Esné, and Denderah, and in the inscrip- 
tions on the obelisks which adorn the Piazza Navona at Rome, 
Two other obelisks, erected in honour of Domitian, existed for- 
merly in the town of Beneventum: the only one which is at this 
day standing is formed of fragments ; but during my stay in that 
town, I succeeded in finding some other large blocks, from which, in 
connection with those which form the obelisk at present standing, 
I have been able to make restorations nearly entire of the two ancient 
obelisks. These monuments, as the hieroglyphic legends attest, 
were executed in Egypt by the orders of the Roman Prefect, Lucius 
Rufus Beneventinus, for the purpose of being placed before a temple 
dedicated to the goddess Isis, in the town of Beneventum ; for the 
preservation of the Emperor Domition, the friend of the human 
race, the mundane god, and whose name is all gracious, saith the 
original text. ‘The titles of honour of ‘Titus are much less pompous 
and more simple, for the very reason, perhaps, that he was more 
deserving ; and it is at the extrem ty of the desert, in the Oasis of 
Dakhel, where his beneticence reached, that we must go to look 
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for a monument sacred to the memory of this model of Emperors. 
Perhaps also his name may be found at the end of the legends of 
Vespasian, his father, sculptured in the portico of the grand temple 
of Esné. 

The short and troubled reigns of Vitellius, of Otho, and of Galba, 
have left but few traces on the monuments of Egypt, but a vast 
number of bas-reliefs of the temples of Phiioé and Ashmounein 
prove that the decoration of them was finished under the reign of 
Nero; as were also very important parts of the great temple of 
Denderah, among which we shall particularly specify the little 
edifice constructed on the platform, an edifice become celebrated for 
the circular zodiac sculptured on the ceiling ; but this zodiac contains 
the imperial legend of Nero, under whose reign it was executed, as 
were also the surrounding bas-reliefs. ‘This zodiac, therefore, is not 
anterior to the 37th year of our wra; and that of Esné, which was 
supposed to be some hundred of years more ancient, is, on the con- 
trary, a century and a half more recent,—Commodus, in whose 
name it is consecrated, not having assumed the imperial purple till 
the year 180 of Christ. We read also on the edifices of Esné, 
Denderah, and Philoé, the names and titles of the predecessors of 
Nero, Claudius, Caius, and Tiberius: but the most ancient parts 
of some of these temples, as well as many monuments in Nubia, 
bear the imperial legend of Augustus, who reduced Egypt under 
Roman dominion. 

It follows from this summary view that under the empire of the 
Cesars the Egyptian worship was publicly exercised, and that it 
retained all iis exterior éclat, since edifices of such consequence as 
those of Esné, Denderah, Philoé, and Ombos, were decorated with 
these same bas-reliefs which are become at this day real historical 
repertories. All these facts condemn in a positive manner another 
opinion hazarded on grounds too slight, which not long since would 
have assigned to all the Egyptian constructions adorned with hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, a date anterior to the conquest of the Persians. 
The hieroglyphic system of characters ever continued to be the 
monumental writing of the Egyptians to the time of their final con- 
version to Christianity. Contenting ourselves with giving in a 
decisive manner, by the interpretation of imperial dedications in- 
scribed on these monuments, the precise epoch of their different 
parts, we shall leave to the able architects, Huyot and Gau, the task 
of showing in what degree Roman influence became fatal to Egyp- 
tian art, which, under a foreign yoke, gradually lost its primitive 
purity and originality. 

Already the domination of the Greeks, which preceded that of 
the Romans, had acted, and in the same direction, on the arts of 
Egypt. The examination of the buildings, and of the sculptures of 
this epoch, establishes incontrovertibly against the opinion of Winck- 
leman and his school, that so far was Egyptian art from approaching 
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the conventional forms and the beau ideal conceived by the Greeks, 
that the contemplation of the chefs d'wuvre of Hellenic art, even 
admitting that they ever became objects of study and emulation to 
Egyptian artists, had no other effect than to remove the Egyptian 
sculpture from that simple imitation of local nature, which so emi- 
nently distinguishes all the productions of ancient style, except the 
architectural decorations. We may add, besides, that observing 
eyes, comparing Egyptian monuments of the Romans with those 
of the Greek epoch, discover a degree of decline much less marked 
in the latter than in the former ; and the difference is most sensible 
on those monuments which are so far back as the age of the first 
Lagides. 

The number and importance of the edifices founded or decorated 
under the descendants of Ptolemy Lagus, one of the generals who 
took a share of the empire of Alexander, display the dexterous and 
wise policy of these Greek kings, who, in order to establish their 
thrones and acquire popularity in a country so foreign to Greek 
manners as was Egypt, left entire liberty to the religious belief, to 
the public worship, and to the customs of a people whom the chances 
of war had placed under their dominion. 


As well as the portraits of the Emperors, those of the Lagic Kings 
are to be recognised, intermingled with the figures of the gods, in 
the bas-reliefs which adorn several temples of Egypt: and history 
is more really interested in collecting the Egyptian inscriptions 
which bear the dates of the reigns of these Greek Kings, since the 
annals of this dynasty, uncertain in many points, have need of 
being confirmed by evidence the most decisive possible,—that of the 
public edifices. ‘The discovery of the titles and names of the Cesars 
on the temples of Egypt, although it has put an end to some 
weighty discussions, could not, in fact, be of such advantage to the 
study of history, as the useful application of the hieroglyphic 
alphabet to the dedications of the constructions anterior to the 
senatés consultum which united Egypt to the Roman empire. 

One of the first fruits of this application has been to replace on 
the canon of the Egyptian kings the name of a young prince 
cruelly punished for the unfortunate lustre of his birth,—we mean 
the son of the Dictator, Julius Cesar, and of the celebrated Cleo- 
patra. This infant, the last shoot of the royal branch of Lagus, 
and who boasted for his father the first of the Emperors, bore the 
name of Ptolemy Ciesar, as if announcing to unfortunate Egypt her 
passage from the Greek to the Roman rule. A stele, in two lan- 
guages, in the Museum of Turin, lately interpreted, confirms what 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions alone had already informed us, of the 
reign of Ptolemy Cesar, under the tutelage of his mother, Cleopatra. 
These two names conjoined are to be read, in fact, among the orna- 
ments of the grand temple of Denderah ; and, as they appear in the 
most ancient of the dedications, it is not advancing too much to 
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attribute the foundation of this magnificent edifice, consecrated to 
the Goddess Athyr, the Egyptian Venus, to a queen so practised 
in disguisng her able policy under the charm of the seductions 
and attractions of love. 

The names of the Lagides, the contemporaries or associates of this 
Cleopatra, after her father, Ptolemy Dionysius, are rarely to be found 
on the great Egyptian edifices. The very short duration of the 
reigns of those princes, and the troubles inseparable from the insta- 
bility of the throne, precluded, in fact, the undertaking great public 
works ; but the legends of the two Ptolemies, surnamed Alexander, 
are to be read in the great temple of Ombos, and still more fre- 
quently on that of Edfou. On the latter we find, likewise, dedica- 
tions inscribed in the name of a queen hitherto unknown to history, 
—the wife of Ptolemy Alexander I., Berenice, whose existence and 
rank are confirmed by two civil contracts now in the Turin Museum, 
dated in the 16th year of the reign of Ptolemy Alexander and of 
the Queen Berenice, (Gods, Philometores.) Two similar manu- 
scripts, in the Royal Museum of Paris, attest the tutelage under 
which the early years of this prince were passed, and that he put an 
end to it by a matricide. ‘The last mentioned contracts bear date 
the 15th year of the Queen Cleopatra Evergetes Philometer, the 
mother of Ptolemy Alexander Philometer, who then reckoned the 
twelfth year of his reign. ‘The Edfou monument presents likewise 
the royal legends of Ptolemy Soter IL., the predecessor of Alex- 
ander I., and like him, at once a king and the slave of an ambitious 
mother, who had her name inserted in the public acts together with 
those of her children, whom her caprice called to the throne and 
drove from it in turn. ‘This is corroborated by a contract preserved 
in the Royal Museum of France, and executed in the 4th year of 
this Queen and of Ptolemy Soter II. 

Two other existing Egyptian contracts must be referred to this 
same epoch of revolutions: they are dated in the eighth year of a 
Ptolemy and of a Queen Cleopatra, surnamed ‘Tryphena, whose 
existence is a new fact, requiring explanation, in the annals of the 
Lagides. 

‘The monuments of Egyptian style referable to the reign of Ever- 
getes I., and successively to his two wives, Cleopatra, his niece, 
and Cleopatra, his sister, are also numerous. There are, at Philoé, 
the temple of Athyr, or Venus, consecrated in the names of Ever- 
getes II., and of his second wife, Cleopatra, who, in the sequel, will 
appear rather the tyrant than the mother of the kings Soter I. and 
Alexander |. ; and at Ombos and at Edfou divers parts of temples 
begun under the preceding kings. 

The palace of Karnac, lastly, a monument of the magnificence of 
the Pharaohs, exhibit restorations made by Evergetes II.; but the 
works of the Lagic king are easily to be distinguished by their 
heavy and awkward style from the sculptures of a more ancient 
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date. Superstitious as he was cruel, Evergetes thought, no doubt, 
to expiate his crimes by acts of religious piety. ‘There is still to be 
read on a vast slab of granite, placed against the eastern entrance 
of the great temple of Philoé, a long hieroglyphic inscription, dated 
the 24th year of this prince's reign, of the donation made to the 
temple of a vast cultivated domain, situate in the vicinity of Syene, 
in acknowledgment of the benefits which he has, he says, received 
from his father, the god Osiris, and from his mother, the goddess 
Isis, sovereign lords of Philoé. 

Contracts, bearing date in the reigns of Philometer, are almost 
as numerous in the collections of Europe as those of the reign of 
Evergetes II., his brother and successor. ‘These have confirmed 
the ephemeral reign of an infant, Ptolemy-Eupater, the son of the 
King Philometer, and who was assassinated by his uncle, when this 
unnatural relative seized on the throne. Of the time of Philometer 
is the dedication of the great temple of Ombos to the gods, Aroéris 
and Sevek, the Apollo and Saturn of the Egyptians. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes, the father of the two kings of whom we have 
just spoken, and the Queen, his wife, Cleopatra of Syria, dedicated 
one of the temples at Philoé to the god Imouth, the son of Phtha, 
a divinity assimilated, by dedicatory inscriptions in Greek, to the god 
Asclepius, the Esculapius of the Latins. The dedication of the 
temple of Edfou to the god Aroéris is also in the reign of this prince, 
and to the same epoch belong several deeds in the Royal Museum 
of Paris, which repeat the whole protocol of the celebrated inscrip- 
tion of Rosetta, the source of all the knowledge hitherto acquired 
on the graphic system of ancient Egypt. 

The temple of Antaopolis is of the date of the reign of Ptolemy 
Philopater, and of Arsinoé, his wife, the mother of Epiphanes. The 
old palaces of Karnac and Luxor, at ‘Thebes, were repaired 
during the reign of this Ptolemy Philopater ; and it is his prede- 
cessor, Evergetes I., to whom are to be ascribed the bas-reliefs of 
the grand triumphal gate which excite extraordinary admiration 
even among the monuments of this ancient capital of Egypt. 

“vergetes I. acquired celebrity by his grand military expeditions 
in Asia and Africa, and by conquests ; the pompous enumeration of 
which is preserved by the Greek inscription of the monument of 
Adulis. ‘That inscription proves that this Ptolemy extended the 
dominion of Egypt towards the south ; and, in fact, his is the first 
name of a*Lagic king to be found, above the first cataract, on the 
monuments of Nubia. It is to be read, among other places, on the 
sculptures of the temple of Dakke, the ancient Pselcis. But many 
of the bas-reliefs of this edifice are anterior to those which record 
the names of Evergetes I. and of his wife Berenice, the queen, who, 
associating her votive offerings with the military works of her 
husband, saw her hair placed among the constellations by the 
flattery of the Greek astronomers of Alexandria. ‘These same bas- 
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reliefs, which, in point of situation, immediately precede those on 
which the Lagic king is figured, represent the homage rendered to 
the gods of the temple by a king, an entire stranger to the family 
of the Ptolemies ; and yet the style of the former of these sculptures 
does not bespeak an epoch much antecedent to the latter. It is 
this unknown king whose hieroglyphic name can only be pro- 
nounced Erkamen or Erkamon, who dedicated the most ancient 
sanctuary of the temple to the god Thoth, surnamed Arhnoufis, as 
appears from two inscriptions, in sacred characters, in which this 
Erkamen is dignified with the titles of King, Beneficent God, Son 
of the God Chnouphis, sprung from the Goddess Saté, and foster 
child of the Goddess Anoukis, the Jupiter, Juuo, and Vesta of the 
Egyptians, the especial divinities of all the countries near the first 
vataract. 

These several circumstances united, and deliberately examined, 
prove to us that this unknown king is no other than that king of 
the Ethiopians who was the first who dared to throw off the theo- 
cratic yoke imposed by the priesthood on the sovereigns of Ethiopia, 
and who wrought this great revolution by means too often resorted 
to by African policy—a general massacre. Diodorus Siculus, who 
relates this event, gives, in fact, to this king the name of Ergamenes, 
and states positively, that this prince, versed in the literature and 


philosophy of the Greeks, was contemporary with Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, the father of Evergetes I. Hence it is clear, that Nubia, 
previously a dependency of the kingdom of Ergamenes, was brought 
under the dominion of the Greek kings of Egypt by the success in 
arms of Evergetes I., whose name was inscribed on the temple of 
Dakké, after that of the Ethiopian, his predecessor. 


The excellent administration of government enjoyed by Egypt 
under the two first Lagic kings, Ptolemy Philadelphus and his 
father, Ptolemy Soter, the founder of the Greek dynasty, satisfac- 
torily accounts for the number and importance of the monuments 
constructed during their reigns. The temple of Bahbait, in Lower 
Egypt, constructed entirely of red granite, certainly belongs to their 
epoch, as do also many parts of edifices at Philoé, Kous, and 
Thebes. 

One of the most distinguished generals of Alexander the Great, 
Ptolemy, surnamed Soter, when he had placed on his head the 
crown of Egypt, was the sovereign, de facto, of that rich country 
before he assumed the title and ensigns of royalty. It was in the 
interval which elapsed between the death of the Macedonian con- 
queror, and the year in which his lieutenants consummated their 
usurpation by the assassination of all the progeny left by him, that 
Ptolemy caused two kings to be acknowledged successively by the 
Egyptians. ‘The hieroglyphic inscriptions attest their reigns, and 
history must henceforth admit them on the list of Egyptian sove- 
reigns, ‘The one recorded by the sculptures of the first and second 
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sanctuaries of the palace of Karnac, at Thebes, and on the columns 
of the portico of Achmounein, is the very brother of Alexander the 
Great, Philip, better known in history by the name of Aridzus ; 
the other king whom Ptolemy raised as successor to Philip, was 
Alexander, the son of Alexander the Great, and of Roxana, the 
daughter of a Bactrian king or satrap. Some hieroglyphic legends 
engraved on the vestibule of granite at Elephantina, some carving 
on the palaces of Luxor and Karnac, and, lastly, a sheet of papyrus 
in the Royal Museum of Paris, which is a private deed, are the only 
evidences now remaining, that the son of the conqueror of Asia 
enjoyed, for the space of a few days, the vain title of heir to his 
father. ‘The ambitious Cassander had him put to death ; and thus 
the murder of an infant, sprung from the Greek conqueror and a 
Persian mother, marked the termination of the dominion of the 
Persians, and the commencement of that of the Greeks, in the same 
manner as, three centuries afterwards, the assassination of the infant 
son of Julius Cesar, and of the Queen Cleopatra, put an end te the 
domination of the Greeks, and introduced that of the Romans. 


It is also from the epoch of Alexander the Great, or, in other 
words, previous to the last years of the fourth century before Jesus 
Christ, that the chronologist who would ascend with some certainty 
the course of the antecedent years, finds the disorder and the want 
of authenticity of the Egyptian annals increase. ‘The documents 
furnished by the writings of the Greeks are vague, ill connected, 
and too often at variance, when they treat of the history of Egypt, 
of the ages during which that country enjoyed political independence, 
and was governed by its indigenous kings. ‘The events which 
occurred during this long course of ages were, in fact, so wholly 
foreign to the affairs of Greece, and the periods in which they 
happened were so far removed from her age of literature, that we 
should have to abandon all hope of obtaining positive light on the 
history of these ancient epochs, if the monuments constructed under 
the reign of the kings on whom the fate of the people then depended 
did not exist to this day, and that in great number, on the soil of 
Egypt it-elf. Our new discoveries of the hieroglyphic system, 
applied to this order of ancient monuments, have received on one 
hand full confirmation, and, on the other, have obtained from them, 
for the benefit of history, a mass of authentic facts and documents 
wholly unexpected. 

From these ancient monuments have been collected, in the first 
place, inscriptions, the greater part of which are of the times of 
those kings of Egyptian race who, during forty years, combatted 
incessantly for the liberty of their country against the power of the 
Persians, whose yoke was broken by the Egyptian kings, Amyrteus 
and Nephereus. 

Two sphynxes of the Louvre Museum bear legends of this last 
king, and those of his successor, Achoris, who is recorded also on 
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the sculpture of the temple of Elethya, by the inscriptions of Towra, 
and by a stele of the Turin Museum. In the Academy of Bologna, 
there exists a statue of the Mendisian Nepherites ; and the names 
of the kings who succeeded him in the national war, the two 
Nectanebus, are to be read on many buildings of Philoé, Karnac, 
Kourna, and Saft. 

The name of Darius Ochus, who, by fire and sword, and in spite 
of the efforts of the kings just named, made Egypt bow again under 
the Persian yoke, has not yet been found any where ; but, contrary 
to all expectation, there still exists monuments which refer to the 
reigns of the first successors of Cambyses. The statue of a Saitic 
priest, in the Vatican Museum, presents in its inscriptions the 
name of the ferocious Cambyses, (Kamboth). That of Darius, 
(Ntarioush,) is carved on the columns of the great temple of the 
Oasis of El Khardjeh ; and the Royal Museums of Paris and Turin 
possess nine original deeds, executed during the long reign of this 
monarch. Still,,in Egypt there exist inscriptions dated in the 
different years of the reigns of Xerxes (Khshearsha), and Arta- 
xerxes (Artakhshearsha. ) 

As was to be expected, the monuments of the Egyptian dynas- 
ties anterior to the conquest of the Persians, that is to say, towards 
the end of the sixth century, before the Christian «ra, are much 
more numerous and of greater importance. The Kings of the 
Saitic family, the dynasty dethroned by the Persians, have all, with 
the exception of the last, the unfortunate Psalmenites named in the 
inscription of the before mentioned statue in the Vatican, left irre- 
fragable evidence of the splendour of their reigns. The greater part 
of the fragments of sculpture scattered among the ruins of Sais 
bear the royal legend of the celebrated Amasis, and he is the Pha- 
raoh who consecrated to the Egyptian Minerva, N¢ith, the monoli- 
thic chapel of red granite existing in the Royal Museum of the 
Louvre. ‘The obelisk of the Minerva at Rome, and some parts of 
the edifices of Philoé, are of the date of the reign of his predecessor, 
Apries. Numerous stelai and statuary inscriptions repeat the 
legend of Nechaos I., who made himself master of Jerusalem, 
and took the King Joachaz prisoner jnto Egypt. The fine obelisk 
of the Monte Citorio at Rome, the enormous columns of the first 
court-yard of the palace of Karnac at Thebes, are monuments of 
the magnificence of Psammeticus I., the pacificator of the 
civil disorders which desolated Egypt when the dominions of the 
Ethiopians ceased. 


The yoke of this foreign dynasty, however, was not of an oppres- 
sive character: no community of origin, religion, and language 
between the vanquished and their conquerors was, doubtless, the 
cause of its leniency. A direct proof of the mildness of the Ethio- 
pian conquerors is afforded by the considerable number of monu- 
ments which in Ethiopia, as well as in Egypt, have dedications 
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made in the name of kings, masters at once of both these countries : 
Shabak, Sevekothph, Tahrak, and Amenaso, the Sabacon, Sevechus, 
Thraca, and Ammeris, mentioned in Scripture, and by the Greek 
historians. 

Among the ruins of Heliopolis, and still more among those of 
Tanis, are to be found several constructions of the reign of the 
Pharaohs of the Egyptian Tanitic dynasty, which preceded the 
Ethiopian invasions. In these, the names of the three kings of this 
family, Petubastes, Osorthus, and Psammuo, are to be read to this 
day. 

The ruins of Bubastes offer in their turn monuments of the Bu- 
bastic kings, the predecessors of the Tanitic family. The chief of 
this dynasty, Sesonchis, the conqueror of Roboam the son of Solo- 
mon, and the despoiler of the temple of Jerusalem and of the treasures 
of David, built the great temple of Bubastes described by Herodotus, 
as also the first court of the palace of Karnac at Thebes. His son, 
Osorchon, who also led an army into Syria, continued the important 
works begun by his father. But Takellothis, his suecessor, is only 
known at this day by means of a small funerary tablet, sacred to 
the memory of one of his sons, a painting, of which the one half is 
preserved in the Museum of the Vatican, while the other forms 
part of the Royal Museum at Turin. 

Some sculptures record, also, the memory of the family preceding 
that of the Bubastites. This was the dynasty of the first Tanites, 
the chief of which, Mandonothph, called by the Greeks, Mendes, 
constructed the vast palace known in antiquity by the name of the 
Labyrinth, and which, divided into compartments, equal in number 
to the Nomes or prefectures of Egypt, was destined for the reception 
of deputations, assembled at stated periods from every province, to 
decide on the most important state affairs. Aristotle, Bossuet, and 
Montesquieu, were right, therefore, in considering the ancient 
government of Egypt as a limited one, and as constituted in a 
stable manner. 

The names of the twelve kings of the Diospolitan family, who 
occupied the throne before the Tanites, still exist on the temples 
and palaces of Egypt ; but since neither the extracts from the book 
of Manetho, nor any history, have transmitted the entire series of 
these princes, it is not possible to fix the course of their succession 
without studying on the spot the order in which these kingly names 
are inscribed on the decorations of the monuments completed in 
their reigns. This Diospolitan dynasty is reckoned the twentieth 
in the chronological system of the Egyptians : the founder of it was 
Rhampsinitus, a Pharaoh, celebrated for his immense treasures. 

In the Greek orthography of this name, we recognise evident 
traces of that of Rameses, borne by all the princes of the preceding 
dynasty, called the nineteenth Diospolitan ; and the soil of Egypt is | 
strewed with their magnificent constructions, although the least | 
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ancient of them, Rameses XI., was contemporary with the war of 
Troy. His name is inscribed, among other places, on the small 
columns of the hypostile hall of Karnac. The Museum of Turin 
possesses some public acts dated in the reign of his predecessor, 
Rameses X., surnamed Ammenemes. At Biban-el-Malouk, the royal 
tomb of Rameses IX. is still admired. His predecessor, Rameses 
VIIL., called Amenothpth, is mentioned in the papyrus at Turin, 
and on the fragment of a statue in the British Museum. The tomb 
of the second king of this powerful dynasty, Rameses VII., is still 
existing at Thebes; and we read his royal legend at Karnac, at 
Elephantina, and on a great number of monuments brought to Eu- 
rope. Lastly, Egypt and Nubia offer very few remarkable edifices, 
from the Mediterranean to the second cataract, which have not in 
their decorations some memorial of the reign of the first of this 
dynasty, Rameses VI., more known in the West by the divers names 
of Rhamses, Sethos, Sesoosis, and Sesostris. 

This great king was worthy of all his renown, not less for the wise 
laws he gave his subjects than for his vast enterprises. ‘The tem- 
ples which still exist at Derry,.at Ipsamboul, at Ghirshé, at Ouadi- 
Esseboua, in Nubia; the building called the Palace of Osymandyas ; 
a portion of the immense edifice of Karnac ; the first court, the en- 
trance, and the colossal figures of the palace of Luxor at Thebes, 
are all monuments of the glory of Sesostris, and the fruit of the 
wealth acquired by the conquests of this illustrious monarch, and 
devoted by him to the good of his country. He, moreover, inter- 
sected Egypt with canals, and employed a happy reign of fifty-five 
years’ continuance, in enriching his dominions with new cities and 
useful establishments. ‘The lawful possessor of a throne, occupied 
before him by a series of kings, among whom Egypt already 
reckoned many of her most illustrious Pharaohs, Rameses, or 
Sesostris, flourished in the fifteenth century before the Christian era. 
This is an epoch to which the history of very few nations can be 
traced with any certainty. In every other country, mere traditions 
are cited; Egypt alone can show a mass of monuments contem- 
porary with events; and it is precisely of the grand Diospolitan 
dynasty which preceded that of Sesostris, and not of any subsequent 
epoch, that there exists the greatest number of these monuments 
contemporary with every successive reign without exception. These 
consist in temples, palaces, tombs, colossi, obelisks, inscriptions cut 
in stone, and even original public acts written on slender pellicules 
of papyrus, which have withstood more than thirty centuries. 

The application of the hieroglyphic alphabet to the matters in- 
scribed on these divers kinds of monuments, assigns to the kings 
of this dynasty, called the 18th, the foundation of the most ancient 
edifices of Thebes, and of the whole of Egypt. This application 
shows, on the one hand, the brilliant splendour of the Egyptian 
nation, in times when most other nations form but the subjects of 
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wonderful fables : and proves, on the other, the actual existence of 
kings whom the scepticism of critics had long ago classed with the 
multitude of these same fictions, the offspring of national self-love. 


In fact, the decorations of many parts of the palace of Karnac 
were executed under the reign of Rameses V., called Amenophis, the 
father of Sesostris. The grandfather of this conqueror, Ramses IV., 

called Meiamoun, built the vast temple of Medinet Abou, and the 
temple situated near the south gate of Karnac. ‘The magnificent 
sarcophagus, which once enclosed the body of this Pharaoh, has 
lately been brought from the catacombs of Biban-el-Malouk to the 
Royal Museum of the Louvre. Dedications of Rameses III. are to 
be yet read in the second court of the palace of Karnac, and the 
tomb of this fourteenth king of the great Diospolitan dynasty still 
exists at Thebes, in the sepulchral valley of the kings. His prede- 
cessor, Ramses II., erected the two superb obelisks of Luxor. 
The brothers Mandouei and Ousirei , who reigned before him, have 
left, as proofs of their existence—the one, the great obelisk of the 
Piazza del Popolo at Rome, brought away from the ruins of Helio- 
polis by Augustus, sixteen centuries after the erection of this 
monolith ; the other, the fine palace of Kourna, and his tomb, so 
worthy of admiration, discovered at Thebes by the unfortunate Bel- 
zoni, to whom Europe is indebted also for the magnificent sarco- 
phagus of alabaster now in England. Their father, Rameses I.,raised 
the masses of the hypostile hall of Karnac, and dug the sepulchre 
at Biban-el-Malouk. An inscription in the Museum of Turin re- 
cords the memory of the Queen Achencherses, and that of her 


father the king, Horus, under whose reign the grand colonnade of 
the palace of Luxor was erected. The most ancient parts of 


that edifice, that very elegant temple of Chnouphis, at Elephantina, 
the palace heretofore known by the name of Memnomium, and that 
of Sohleb, on the frontiers of Ethiopia, are monuments of the piety 
and of the munificence of Amenophis II., whose colossal speaking 
statue attracted, among the ruins of Thebes, the superstitious 
curiosity of the Romans. Thoutmosis IV., the father of Amenophis 
II., completed the temples of Ouadi-Alfa and of Amada, in Nubia, 
begun by his predecessor, Amenophis I. Of this king legends are 
still to be read on the edifices of Karnac and Ibrim. ‘The pilasters 
and the apartments of granite of the palace of Karnac, several temples 
of Nubia, the grand sphynx of the pyramids, and that immense 
obelisk of St. John, in Lateran, attest the power of the “haraoh 
Thoutmosis III., called Meri. This is the Moéris of the Greeks, so 
renowned for the formation of the lake of such vast importance to 
the agricultural prosperity of Egypt. ‘The most enormous of the 
obelisks of Karnac was erected by his mother, the Queen Ameuses, 
who governed the empire during 21 years. This monolith is dedi- 
cated in the name of that princess to the god Ammon, and to the 
memory of her father, Thoutmosis, whose royal legend is inscribed 
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on the most ancient parts of the palace itself, and is to be seen 
repeated at the extremity of Nubia, in the bas-reliefs of the temple 
of the Nile at Semné. The Museum of Turin possesses a colossal 
figure of Thoutmosis, the father of the Thoutmosis just men- 
tioned. 

Lastly, the name of the first of this illustrious Theban dynasty is 
repeated in a number of religious inscriptions, in which this Pha- 
raoh Amenothph is adored as a god, because he delivered Egypt 
from the long tyranny of a race of barbarians, whose Scythian ori- 
gin every thing attests, and who, for a space of two centuries and a 
half, oppressed and devastated this unhappy country. 


Other Egyptian monuments, but all of small dimensions, bear the 
dates of the reigns of the Diospolitan kings, the predecessors of the 
liberator Amenothph. But this dynasty, confined, during the conti- 
nuance of the occupation by the pastoral race, to the southern parts 
of the empire, and constantly at war with the barbarians, did not 
actually become masters of the soil of Eg gypt until the courage of 
the last of these preceding princes, Amosis, drove back the Hykshos 
as far as the frontiers of Syria, and left to his son Amenothph the 
glory of forcing their last entrenchments. It is from the invasion 
of the barbarians, that is to say, from about the year 2082 before 
Jesus Christ (retrograding), that the continued series of historical 
monuments of Egypt is -uddenly interrupted and stopped. Some 
remains of architecture, presenting the legends of a Pharaoh Man- 
douei, who appears to be the Osymandyas of Diodorus Siculus, are 
all that are now existing to bear witness to the advanced state of 
Egyptian civilization in the ages which immediately preceded the 
arrival of the devastating hordes of the barbarians. ‘The annalist 
of Egypt, Manetho, in affirming that the Hykshos had entirely 
destroyed the temples, the palaces, and all kinds of edifices, which 
they found standing on the soil of Egypt, deprives us of all hope of 
collecting from the ruins scattered on the banks of the Nile any 
positive documents relative to the period of history anterior to the 
Scythians. The monuments, whose imposing masses still excite 
our admiration, are all subsequent to their invasion. 

Thus the application of our newly acquired knowledge of the 
graphic system of the Egyptians, either to original monuments, 
or to monumental inscriptions faithfully given in the drawings of 
travellers, has already had the effect of restoring fifteen centuries of 
certainty to the annals of Egypt, by demonstrating, that on that an- 
cient soil there exist, in our days, monuments contemporary with 
almost all the princes who had reigned there during twenty-two con- 
secutive centuries, 

Around the principal facts which we have just detailed, and 
which serve as it were but as ground-marks, a spacious void is 
observable, which it is of vast interest to history to fill up with de- 
tails. Our regret on this point is not new: ‘ If the historian,’ (said 
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one of the most distinguished men of letters of Germany, M. de 
Heeren, twelve years ago,) ‘ should look to the historical and ethno- 
graphical bas-reliefs (Egyptian) for scenes of domestic life, which 
describe the manners of the nation, and those of the sovereigns, he 
seeks the very objects which lie at present under the greatest obscu- 
rity. Unfortunately the inquiry remains to this day untouched, 
and all that has been published, far from filling up the important 
blank, has only served to increase the regrets of the learned, who 
know only from drawings (taken fortuitousiy from amongst the 
immense series of bas-reliefs) that the grand edifices of Egypt pre- 
sent the entire history of the most celebrated Pharaohs, sculptured 
in full detail ; and that compositions of immense extent retrace on 
those edifices the most glorious epochs of the history of the Egyp- 
tians ; for this people were desirous that their history should be 
read on the walls of their palaces, and it is the only nation which 
has dered’ to carve on stone such grand objects and such vast repre- 
sentations. 

“urope is aware of the existence of this store of historic treasure ; 
her ardent desire should be to possess it ; she sees that our progress 
in Egyptian studies calls upon an enlightened government to lose 
no time in sending into Egypt persons devoted to science, and 
prepared to collect, while they yet subsist, the innumerable-and 
precious documents which Egyptian magnificence formerly inscribed 
on the edifices whose imposing masses extort our wonder. Europe, 
knowing also that barbarism pursues unremittingly a system of 
destruction of these venerable proofs of an ancient civilization, has- 
tens with all her prayers, the moment when faithful copies of these 
inscriptions and historical bas-reliefs shall afford her the certainty 
of filling up the blanks of the most ancient pages of the annals of the 
world. But it is not the history alone of Kgypt on which such a 
journey would throw a light, to be sought in vain elsewhere than in 
the palaces of Thebes. On these there exists also informationas de- 
sirable as unlooked for, of all the races of people who, from the first 
moments of human civilization, played an important part in Africa or 
in Western Asia. The principal expeditions of the Pharaohs against 
the nations who could contend in power with Egypt, or inspire her 
with fear, are carved on the monuments erected by the conquerors. 
We read on these the names of these people, the number of their 
soldiers, the names of the towns besieged, of the rivers crossed, of 
the countries subjugated ; the amount of tribute imposed on the 
vanquished, and the names of the objects of value taken from the 
enemy, are inscribed on the tablets which represent these trophies 
of victory. ‘These bas-reliefs, intermingled with long explanatory 
inscriptions, are so much the more deserving of careful investiga- 
tion, as the Egyptian artists have given with admirable fidelity the 
physiognomy, the costumes, and all the habits of the foreign nations 
with whom they had to fight. We shall be able to learn, in short, 
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by the direct study of this vast historic gallery, what nations were 
capable of balancing, at epochs on which history is as yet silent, the 
power of the Pharaohs, by disputing with Egypt the empire of that 
ancient world, which merely glimmers to us through a thousand un- 
certainties ; but the reality of which, already ascertained, is not the 
less astonishing, though it should refer these grand events to an 
epoch much less remote from our own, than a spirit of system, more 
bold than reasonable, would assign them. 


A literary journey to Egypt is now, therefore, one of the most 
useful that can be undertaken for the interest of historical science. 
The plan of such a one is already formed, and to undertake it my- 
self, I only await the orders of my king. 





An OrtentaL Fasue.—From tHe Tamut. 


Founded on the popular notion of the Hindoos, that the Oyster has the 
power of converting Rain-drops into Pearls. 


Once from a passing cloud there fell 
A shower of silvery rain 
O’er stormy Ocean’s azure swell, 
And hiss’d along the main. 
When thus a weeping rain-drop pined, 
Wailing his luckless fall : 
‘ Midst mighty waters thus confined, 
Alas! poor I, how small! 
Myriads of globules blindly toss’d 
By fortune wander here, 
And in one wild confusion lost, 
Ignobly disappear ; 
And such my cruel fate, no doubt’— 
He said ; nor ceased to weep, 
When lo! an oyster rose from out 
The bosom of the deep; 
With bearded mouth extended wide, 
He bent his watery way ; 
The crystal drop he quickly spied, 
And quaft” d the glittering prey. 
To precious pearl it now was turn’d,— 
And bv the divers ta’en : 

ts fame was rung through all the world, 
A prize for Kings to gain. 
Vast treasure China’s Emperor paid 
To buy this costly gem, 
And set in gold, with art display’d, 
It graced his diadem. 


Let then the tale this moral bear, 
That in our changing state, 
’T is ne’er too early ills to fear, 
’T is ne’er to hope too late. 


a 











Tur Nie_cuerries, or Buve Mountains or CommsBaroor.* 


Sir,—It is quite unnecessary to remind yourself or your readers 
of the sad experience too many of us have had of the baneful ef- 
fects of an Indian climate on the European constitution. From this 
cause, many valuable public officers have been compelled prematurely 
to retire from a service in which all their temporal hopes were centred, 
and that at the very period when their opening prospects were be- 
ginning to reward their assiduity in the subordinate situations they 
had filled. When rendered incapable of exertion by intense heat, 
suffering severely from languor and disease, and, above all, de- 
pressed in spirit by the apprehension of all their rising expectations 
being at once blasted, in consequence of the impossibility of longer 
maintaining their ground, what an indescribable gratification would 
it have been to them to have known that, within the territories of 
British India, there existed a region singularly salubrious, romantic, 
and beautiful, whither they might with safety, and with so little 
difficulty, repair, to recruit their health and vigour. They would 
have hailed such a discovery as one of the choicest boons a gracious 
Providence could bestow ; yet would it have appeared so far to ex- 
ceed the bounds of probability, that most likely they would have 
hesitated for some time to credit every report on the subject. When, 
however, a body of concurring evidence had compelled their incre- 
dulity to yield, they would, doubtless, have hastened to avail them- 
selves of the proffered blessing. 

India, alas! still contains many persons in the situation just de- 
scribed ; but it is now in their power to realize the advantages for 
which so many have sighed in vain. The climate of the Nielgherries, 
or blue mountains of Coimbatoor, is, perhaps, unparalleled, all 
things considered, for salubrity, equilibrium of temperature, and 
other favourable properties. These mountains stand between one 
and two hundred miles from the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, 
at 11 degrees N. latitude, and were discovered upwards of seven 
years ago. 

In January 1819, the coldest month in the year throughout India, 
several gentlemen residing at Coimbatoor, made a tour on the Niel- 
gherries, and their account of the excursion appeared shortly after in 
one of the Madras journals. ‘They spoke in raptures of the appear- 
ance of the country, but most especially of the climate, which they 
described as invigorating in an extraordinary degree. Its tempera- 
ture they stated to be 30 deg. lower than that of the climate below ; 
they gave, at the same time, their observations on the range of the 
thermometer, which fully corroborated their statements. ‘Ihe place 





* From the ‘Bengal Hurkaru,’ in a letter addressed to the Editor. 
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being quite unknown to either Europeans or Natives, this account 
created but an ephemeral sensation. 


In the month of May, of the same year, several of our tourists, 
accompanied by the late Monsieur Leschnault de la Tour, (Indian 
naturalist to the King of France, and eminent for his researches in 
natural history,) repeated their excursion up the Nielgherries, and 
again published an account of their tour in a newspaper of Madras. 
This second experiment fully confirmed their former impressions. It 
was made at a season when the temperature of the plains was from 
90 to 100, but on the hills the maximum of the thermometer in the 
shade is stated to have been at 74, and that only for a few days, the 
general temperature being much lower. In the mornings the ther- 
mometer was as low as 52. 

M. Leschnault also, previous to his departure from India, pub- 
lished in a Ceylon paper the following very satisfactory account of 
his own opinion of the climate and productions, and of the beneficial 
effect his visit had produced on his own debilitated constitution : 


Extract of a Letter from Mons. Leschnault de le Tour, dated Pondicherry, 
5th July, 1819. 


The mountains of Niel-gheree are situated to the north-west of 
Coimbatoor. Their length east and west is about forty miles, and 
their width north and south varies at different points, from fifteen to 
twenty-five miles. I remained some days on their summit, and made 
excursions in different directions. They have great elevation, but no 
observations that have been yet made, have determine d their height with 
any degree of accuracy ; the only conclusions which could be drawn 
were from the action of the atmosphe re on the barometer, which fell at 
night (in December and January) considerably below the free zing point, 
a degree of cold which is indeed astonishing, if we consider that the 
mountains are situated j in the latitude of eleven degrees. Their ascent, 
on the Coimbatoor side, is scarcely accessible ; the narrow paths, whic h 
form the communication between the natives of the plains and those of 
the mountains, are very steep: the most rugged parts of this rocky dis- 
trict are passed by the natives with the greatest facility; many of the 
paths ascend without the smallest degree of sinuosity, often forming an 
angle of forty-five degrees with the horizon, and seldom less than thirty; 
the roads are embarrassed in many places with fragments of rock, which 
it is not possible to pass without the assistance of the hands. It would 
be very difficult to give you an idea of the extreme difficulty we expe- 
rienced in attaining the summit. We spent two hours and a half in 
reaching it, although the distance could not be more than two or three 
miles; the road was continually interrupted by hills searcely accessible, 
and by descents not less difficult. In fact, 1 believe, the extreme irre- 
gularity which the face of the country presents, has been the chief cause 
of its being to this day so little known to the European world. On the 
slopes of the mountain there is a forest, which serves as a recess for tigers, 
and at the base there are many elephants. 

The summits of these mountains are beautifully varied and pictu- 
resque ; the surface is composed of mounds, more or less steep. The 
valleys formed in the intervals of these, convey rivulets of beautiful spring 
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water; with but little attention, the most delightful meadows might be 
made in many parts of these invigorating regions. The side of the 
mountains vary: in some spots consisting of cultivated fields, in others 
of an impenetrable underwood, formed of a variety of thorny shrubs. It 
is to be regretted that these places are dangerous to approach, from the 
number of tigers, bears, and wild dogs, which inhabit them. 

The inhabitants are not numerous; they are exceedingly mild, and 
appear to enjoy an independent and happy life. They are divided into 
three classes: the Boggers, the Trotters, and the Cotters. The last, which 
reside in the higher regions, are considered as the primitive inhabitants; 
they are generally shepherds, and keep considerable flocks of buffaloes. 
The other two tribes are employed in agricultural pursuits. There is one 
custom prevalent here, which entirely militates against Oriental manners 
—an allowed plurality of husbands. It is common enough to see two or 
three brothers, with but one wife between them, who dispenses her fa- 
vours selon son gre. Independent of this peculiar privilege of the 
women, they are allowed a cicisheo of their own choosing, with whose 
advantages no husband would think proper to interfere. The symmetry 
of this race of people is beautiful, and their countenances are fine. The 
villages, which are placed on the summits of the small hills, rising from 
the grand summit, are very low and miserable in appearance ; they are, 
nevertheless, solidly constructed: they are exceedingly hot, having no 
other circulation than what arises from a very low and narrow entrance, 
The pasture plains generally lie round the habitations ; there are no other 
species of cattle except oxen and buffaloes, which at night they enclose 
in an enclosure formed of stones, and surmounted by a fence, to guard 
them from the ravages of the wild beasts. The soil is reddish, and, in 
some places, inclined to black ; it is deep, and very light and luxuriant. 
The plants principally cultivated here are, ‘ le ble, l orge, les lentillse, 
le pospale—froment, la cretelle, plusieurs especes des millet, et les pois 
chiches.’ 

During our whole stay in the district, the weather was serene and 
beautiful, and the temperature pleasant and salubrious : since the sick- 
ness which attacked me at Coimbatoor, and which reduced me to the 
very brink of the grave, my stomach had refused its offices, and my 
whole frame was exceedingly debilitated. 1 had scarcely been here two 
days when I found my strength recruited, and I now enjoy an excellent 
state of health, and am sufficiently strong to walk seven or eight miles, 
over this rugged country, without feeling fatigued. 1 have gathered, on 
the summit of those mountains, more than two hundred plants, of which 
the greater part are specimens not known here before; the weather has 
been particularly favourable to their preservation, which I have effected 
entirely to my satisfaction; the botanist must feel peculiar interest in 
the mountains of Niel-gheree, on account of the difference between the 
productions of this region and those of the plain below. There are many 
plants found here, entirely agreeing with those of Europe; under this 
class are: Vaccinium, Rhododendrum, Fragaria, Rubes, Anemone, Bal- 
samina, Geranium, Plantago, Rosa, Salia, §c.; this plainly proves that 
the growth of the useful plants of Europe might be successfully at- 
tempted ; and the strength of the vegetation convinces me that the result 
of the experiment would be satisfactory. 


Public attention was yet but little roused to the subject. The 
existence of such a climate, in such a latitude, was considered so 
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great an anomaly ; and the fact of such a region at so short a dis- 
tance from Madras having never before been discovered, was so 
unaccountable, that few of those by whom the public opinion is ac- 
customed to be guided could credit the reports they received. The 
Madras Government, however, with laudable and their accustomed 
liberality, determined on opening one of the passes to the moun- 
tains ; and the pioneer oflicer employed on this service, who had 
been long in a bad state of health, and suffering from periodical 
attacks of the Ganjam fever derived almost immediate benefit from 
the climate, and hastened to corroborate the account of it already 
published. 

In May 1820, another party, accompanied by a lady, ascended 
the hills; and in the course of the same year several other tours 
were made. The result of all these experiments proved the accuracy 
of the first impression. In 1521, the pass was opened, and some 
families took up their temporary abode on the hills. 

But notwithstanding the uniformity of the favourable accounts 
given by all parties who ascended these mountains, so notorious is 
the insalubrity of hilly countries in India, that it was, for some time, 
in vain to plead the superior elevation of the Nielgherries, their free- 
dom from the jungle, or the healthy state of their inhabitants. An 
inveterate prejudice seemed to exist, which nothing could remove, so 
that it was long before any except eye-witnesses could be induced to 
believe what they heard. ‘The number of these became, however, 
at length so great as to overpower incredulity, and after seven years 
of quarantine, the Indian community are beginning to reap the ad- 
vantages of this interesting and valuable discovery. The positive 
benefit derived by invalids who have visited the hills, from the three 
presidencies of India, and the uniform testimony in their favour, 
borne by all the medical gentlemen who have resided any time upon 
them, have established their reputation, and they are now visited 
without apprehension of any calamitous consequences. 

Some may, probably, be disposed to think that enough already 
has been written about these hills. Much has doubtless appeared 
in the public prints, but no regular accounts have yet been published 
of their climate and productions: and as the statements that have 
been given us were made on the impulse of the moment, and from 
a very partial acquaintance with the subject, several persons, and 
especially the gentleman to whom we are chiefly indebted for the 
former accounts, are desirous of having a fuller and more connected 
description than we have yet seen. 

About two years ago, an interesting letter on the subject appeared 
in your respectable columns, which does not seem to have made the 
impression that might have been anticipated, considering that its 
author described the scenery and climate of the Nielgherries from 
personal observation. ‘The subject deserves to be well understood, 
and taken up in a spirited manner by the Indian community. From 
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the uniform success of the experiments already made, I will ven- 
ture to say, that a residence on the Nielgherries for a twelvemonth 
will produce more immediate and permanent benefit to a decayed 
constitution than a visit to the Cape, or any other place to which 
invalids have hitherto retreated. 

Under this impression, I consider it a duty we owe to the public 
to make them more fully acquainted with the nature of the climate 
and productions of the Nielgherries. It is to be hoped that some 
scientific gentleman will ere long supply this desideratum. In the 
meantime, having resided upwards of twelve months on the hills, 
and had the benefit of the fuller experience and more mature informa- 
tion of several friends on the spot, it will give me great pleasure to 
communicate to the public, through the medium of your respectable 
paper, the result of our united observations. ‘The demand for ac- 
commodation on the Nielgherries already so far exceeds the means 
of supply as to occasion considerable inconvenience to the local 
authorities. But they are actuated by too generous a feeling for the 
benefit of the community not to wish them to be more extensively 
known; and we have only to wish that the subject may be taken up 
by the Indian public with the same spirit. 

Coimbatoor, July 18, 1826. J. H. 





Ope TO THE GREEKS. 
Recitative. 


Whence that thick revolving cloud, 
Those livid flames from yonder trees ? 
Whence those thunders deep and loud 
That groan along the evening breeze? 
Greeks, arouse! Our country bleeds ! 
These are the cruel Moslem’s deeds : 
Our homes are fired, our lands despoiled, 
Our youths enslaved, our maids defiled, 
Our reeking altars bear the crimson stain 
Of immolated priests, and martyrs slain, 


Air. 


Hellenian! raise thy cowering crest, 
Arm thy red right hand, 

Bury the steel in the Moslem’s breast, 

Crush the oppressor, race — 
Strike for a fettered land. 


Stain with gore from the foe’s heart’s core 
Thy sabre’s very hilt ; 
Nor cease the strife for freedom and life, 
Till all the wrongs of the murderer’s knife 
Be atoned by the blood that is spilt. 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 14, 2K 
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Injured sons of the ancient brave, 
Remember the deeds of old; 

Remember, how their land to save 

Your ancestors sought a glorious grave— 
Remember, and be bold! 


Think on that Monarch, with soul so great, 
Who fought in the bloody Pass : 

Who smiled when he thought of his noble fate, 

And death preferred to a throne of state— 
Think on Leonidas! 


Think on his chosen faithful band, 
Who sold their lives so dear ; 

Who cheerfully shed their best heart’s blood, 

And stubbornly fought for their country’s good 
Strangers to fear. 


Heroes! ’twas nobly done, 

Ye have not died in vain; 
Your sons shall emulate your worth ; 
A cause as noble calls ye forth, 

And we ’ll block the Pass again. 


In sea-girt islands still we dwell, 

Still walls of wood our power ; 
And Ocean shall prove to the Infidel 
But the yawning gulph of a watery hell, 

Expanding to devour. 


We have but a single life to lose, 
*Tis but a parting breath ; 
A realm and freedom to gain: we choose— 
Could Greeks the glorious choice refuse ?— 
Freedom or Death ! 


Then smite the Infidel, drive him forth 
Beyond the abode of men, 

Scare him away from the fertile earth 

To thirsty wilds, and regions of dearth,— 
Let him lurk in the lion’s den. 


There in the desert let him roam, 
Like herds of the wild gazelle, 
A fitting place for the robber’s home, 
But never again shall the Moslem come 
Where freemen dare to dwell. 


B. GB, 
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Britisu SertLeMENT 1n AusBany, Sourm Arrica, UNDER Lorp 
CuarLes SomEeRSET’s ADMINISTRATION. 


No. I. 


Tue history of the British emigration to the Cape in 1820, is in 
several points already sufficiently known to the public. ‘The defects 
of the plan of location, the failure of the first crops, and the conse- 
quent sufferings of the emigrants, have been pretty fairly and fully 
detailed by various intelligent writers.* But as the whole truth 
could not be safely told by any person resident in the Colony during 
the administration of Lord Charles Somerset, one very important 
point has been hitherto either altogether passed over, or most inade- 
quately adverted to, by those who have recently written on the affairs 
of the Cape. This topic is the treatment of the settlers by the Colo- 
nial Government and its provincial functionaries ; which, as it con- 
duced more than any other cause to the disappointment and discontent 
of the emigrants, andas it exhibits the operation of the colonial system 
in a very striking manner, it is necessary, in completion of the ob- 
jects I originally proposed to myself in this series of papers,f to 
bring fully before the reader. 


. 


The task of making the necessary arrangements for the reception 
and establishment of the emigrants, devolved on Sir Rufane Donkin, 
to whom the Government had been consigned on the hurried depar- 
ture of Lord Charles Somerset for England in January 1820; and, 
on the part of the acting Governor, (whatever may have been his 
faults or errors,) there certainly existed an honest and ardent wish 
to perform these important duties efficiently. He went down him- 
self to the frontier, accompanied by Mr. Ellis, then Deputy Colonial 
Secretary, to superintend the prompt and impartial execution of the 
requisite measures for transporting, locating, and provisioning the 
different parties, amounting altogether to upwards of 4000 souls ; 
and it is but justice, both to Sir Rufane and Mr. Ellis, to state, 
that their personal exertions in this service were most laborious and 
unremitting, and gave universal satisfaction to the emigrants. 





* The reader who is desirous of farther investigating the history of this 
emigration, instructive and curious as it is in several points of view, may 
consult the following works: 1. ‘ State of the Cape in 1822, by a Civil 
Servant,’ especially the official documents, and Mr. Colebrooke’s note 
in the Appendix. (The Author’s own remarks are not to be trusted.) 
2. ‘Some Account of the State of the British Settlers in Albany,’ &c. 
London. Underwood, 1824. 3. ‘ South African Journal,’ No. II. Cape 
Town, 1824. 4. Thompson’s ‘ Travels and Adventures in Southern 
Africa.” London. Colburn, 1827. 

+ Vide Articles in ‘Oriental Herald” Nos. 34, 35, 36, 38, 40, and 42, 
entitled, * State of the Cape in 1825.’ 
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Sir Rufane again visited Albany in the ensuing year to encourage 
the settlers after the unfortunate failure of their first crops, and to 
rectify the abuses, and redress the numerous complaints, which the 
misconduct and incapacity of the two provisional Magistrates, Cap- 
tains Trappes and Somerset, had occasioned. Finding on investi- 
gation that the continuance of these two functionaries in office was 
totally incompatible with the welfare of the settlement, he removed 
them both from the administration of the district ; which was at the 
same time disunited from its connection with Uitenhage, and placed 
under the magistracy of Major Jones, a gentleman distinguished 
for his intelligence, and universally beloved for his urbanity and 
benevolence. 

The new Landdrost had not apparently been previously much 
accustomed to that unremitting application to business, which, in 
the peculiar situation of the settlement, his civil functions (combined 
as they rather injudiciously were with the military charge of the 
frontier) constantly demanded ; but, being zealously assisted in the 
administration by the public-spirited Heemradens, Captain Campbell 
aud Major Pigot ; and being himself really anxious to promote the 
public welfare—frequently visiting the various parties of emigrants 
—inspecting the progress of their improvements—reconciling dis- 
putes, and willingly redressing grievances, whenever it lay in his 
power,—he became extremely popular among all classes ; so that 
even the unprecedented calamity of continued failure of the crops, 
and the numerous other difficulties of their situation, were felt to 
be greatly mitigated by the benevolent interest which this kind- 
hearted man evinced in the welfare of the people. The acting 
Governor, at the same time, continued to manifest an undiminished 
zeal to promote every measure necessary for their comfort and se- 
curity, to meet with fairness and cordiality every reasonable claim, 
and to mitigate, as far as he possessed the power, every disaster ; 
and, by this means, the spirits and enterprise of the settlers were 
kept alive, and their confidence in the paternal care of the Govern- 
ment, and hope of ultimate success, maintained unimpaired. 

Such was the posture of affairs in Albany when Lord Charles 
Somerset returned from England, in December 1521, to resume 
the administration of the Colony. His Lordship landed in furious 
wrath against Sir Rufane, on account, it seems, of the repre- 
sentations of his son, Captain Somerset, whom Sir Rufane had re- 
moved from the frontier. Not finding it prudent or practicable to 
revenge the fancied wrongs of his son on the departing Knight, 
Lord Charles magnanimously determined, it seems, like an angry 
school-boy, to ‘ upset all his measures,’ perfectly reckless how the 
consequences might affect either the public interests or those of 
individuals. Major Jones was a popular officer, and could not 
possibly have offended his Lordship ; but Major Jones was a friend 
of Sir Rufane’s, he was therefore instantly superseded in all his 
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appointments. This indulgence of personal pique, however paltry, 
might have been overlooked, but some of his Lordship’s other 
measures will require a graver defence. 

An eligible spot had been fixed upon in the centre of the locations 
for the seat of magistracy, and a town had been founded there which 
was named Bathurst, in honour of his Majesty's Secretary for the 
Colonies. This place was rapidly rising into importance; a con- 
siderable sum had already been expended in public buildings ; and 
many of the settlers, confiding in the acting Governor's procla- 
mations, holding out encouragement for settling there, had pur- 
chased building lots from the Government, and invested their entire 
capital in the erection of substantial brick houses, and the inclosure 
and cultivation of gardens and orchards. ‘The beauty and fertility 
of the adjacent country ; its vicinity to the embouchure of the river 
Kowie, which had been found accessible for small coasting vessels ; 
and, above all, its very convenient centrical position as a ready market 
both for labour and produce, gave advantages to Bathurst over 
every other spot in Albany, which Mr. Ellis, the intelligent Colonial 
Secretary, who first fixed upon it, and Sir Rufane Donkin, who, 
after careful investigation, approved of its selection, had justly 
appreciated. Lord Charles Somerset, however, whether from igno- 
rance or indifference to such considerations, whether out of hostility 
to Sir Rufane, or by whatever motives actuated, without allowing time 
for either inquiry or remonstrance, announced by one of his first 
proclamations the instant removal of the seat of magistracy to 
Graham's ‘Town. The complaints of the settlers, who were so deeply 
interested in the matter, and many of whom were, in fact, ruined 
by the change, were treated with the most contemptuous disregard. 
The town has subsequently fallen into entire decay, and is now 
almost deserted. 

The ruin of Fredericksburg, a settlement set on foot by Sir Rufane 
Donkin, and one of his favourite measures, was accomplished more 
indirectly, but not less effectually. It did not even require a pro- 
clamation to do the business. Fredericksburg was a sort of half- 
military establishment, and being situate in the ceded territory, in 
advance of the locations of the emigrants, it formed, in connexion 
with the other posts then occupied along the Great Fish River, a 
very effective defence to them against the depredations of the Caffers. 
It was undertaken at the express suggestion of the Acting. Governor, 
and upon a specific agreement between him and the fifteen gentlemen 
who embarked in it, all of whom were haltf-pay officers, chiefly be- 
longing to the Royal African Corps. These officers were authorised 
to take with them sixty men, selected by themselves from the African 
Corps, both for the sake of defence, and to act as their servants in 
cultivating the ground; and the men were to be allowed their 
free discharge, and a grant of one hundred acres each, upon obtain- 
ing from their masters certificates of their good behaviour, at the 
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expiration of a certain probationary period. The officers were to 
have farms assigned them of 4,000 acres each ; but, for mutual 
security, until the adjoining territory was also located, they agreed 
to build their houses together in a fortified village, adjoining to 
which a lieutenant and thirty men of the Hottentot Regiment were 
also posted. 

The settlement was commenced with much enterprise, and con- 
siderable capital was expended in buildings and improvements. In 
the course of a few months, upwards of fifty substantial houses had 
been erected, and others were in progress ; and although some of 
the discharged soldiers, sick of the sobriety of the new village, had 
deserted from their masters, yet of the complete success of the 
enterprise no doubt was entertained, until it was known that Lord 
Charles Somerset had frowned disapprobation. Every one who had 
lived under his Lordship’s government then considered its doom 
denounced. The following observations, written at the time by 
one of this party, will show pretty distinctly how such affairs are 
managed at the Cape, and how well his Lordship’s policy was 
appreciated by its victims. Having given a narrative of the pro- 
gress of the undertaking up to the period of Lord Charles Somerset's 
return, the writer proceeds : 

* Such was the favourable aspect of our enterprise, when one of 
those changes took place, of which, or rather of its effects, no inha- 
bitant of England, accustomed to observe the succession of kings 
or ministers without emotion or apprehension, can form an idea. 
There, if the measures in existence are to be changed, reasons must 
be given, and the losers have at least time to be heard. It is other- 
wise here. The happy simplicity of this Government dispenses 
with rules and with ceremony. A proclamation is omnipotent, but 
it is too weighty a weapon to be always in use. A much easier 
mode is frequently employed, with unfailing success : this is gra- 
dually to avert that sustaining countenance without which nothing 
‘an exist here. And, besides, this mode is preferable on another 
account ; for suppose (a hypothetical case, of course !) that a settle- 
ment, or any thing else, formed by one Governor, and, therefore, 
obnoxious to his successor, is determined to be attacked,—at the 
same time so strongly posted, and so well supported by the public 
interests, and the public opinion, that it cannot well be attacked 
directly,—surely the most advisable plan would be to let it die an 
easy death, by withholding the supplies. But if we were to stretch 
probability a little farther, and suppose a late Governor could pos- 
sibly adopt a measure to which even the ingenuity of his successor 
could eppose no solid objection, and that he (the ex-Governor) had 
the arrogance to pretend to some merit and credit with his superiors 
for it; no one could expect such Quixotic devotion as would be 
evinced by bearing that blame—which a few trifling deviations from 
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the straight line of policy could so easily transfer to the original 
projector. 

© But let us look to the facts. It is certain, in the month of 
December 1821, Lord Charles Somerset re-assumed the reins of 
this Government, and that our settlers, who had by this time 
embarked their little all, began to watch his countenance with all 
the anxiety people usually show when their pockets are affected. 
If report was to be attended to, they had little to hope ; but they 
were not easily brought to believe that any measure founded upon 
public utility, could suffer for the sake of its author. They at least 
presumed, that if any real objection existed it would be imme- 
diately urged, and that they would not be permitted to make any 
further outlay, if it were determined they should reap no return, 


© No direct official communication of the intentions of Govern- 
ment could be procured; but it was not difficult to discover, 
through the common-place objections of office, and the more candid 
declarations of the Government minions, that ours was now a 
“ party question ;” that we were pronounced “ Rufanites ;” and 
that the pass-word given (dictated, no doubt, by the consciousness 
of strength) was, “ Let Fredericksburg alone, and it must fall.” 
Had this been literally done, the result would have been very 
different from that intended. ‘There was already more than suffi- 
cient of Government assistance, which being translated, means, that 
vexatious and ignorant interference with individual interests, which 
must for ever fetter industry and enterprise,—which would subject 
the complicated process of public advancement to the discipline of 
the drill sergeant,—and which, in the hands of the best disposed 
rulers, when they are situated as here in a different soil and climate, 
and at six hundred miles from the scene of its operation, must be 
doubly inefficient. If it had been possible for Government at once 
to remove its regulations and restrictions, at the same time to fulfil 
its obligations, and then to ‘ let alone,’ the certain prosperity of the 
settlement would have followed as the inevitable consequence. But 
if Government will establish and manage upon their own system, 
they ought, in justice, not only to protect, but to assist in reality. We 
shall soon discover, however, the real meaning of this term, when we 
find the military post which protected the settlement suddenly with- 
drawn,—two memorials, signed by the whole party, not answered, 
but replied to, in a spirit decidedly inimical,—and a third, their last 
resort, complaining of restriction and its consequences, and begging 
for the lands promised them, which they had now been eight months 
expecting, not replied to at all,’ 

The tone and temper in which the earnest but most respectful 
memorials of these unfortunate settlers were replied to by Lord 
Charles Somerset, are characteristic of the true spirit of his admi- 
nistration. A man of honourable feeling—of common humanity— 
if he had determined to overturn (on whatever grounds) a project 
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of a personal or political rival, would have mitigated, as far as it 
was possible, the ruinous consequences to the innocent victims whose 
interests were involved in his change of policy ;—at all events he 
would have abstained from ‘ adding insult to injury.” Not so Lord 
Charles. In their second memorial to him the settlers mention 
that ‘they have, with the greatest concern, been informed that it is 
the intention of Government to remove the military force stationed 
(by Sir R. Denkin expressly for their protection) at Fredericksburg ;’ 
and, after stating how much they had been already weakened by the 
desertion and disaffection of their indentured servants, (in conse- 
quence of a departure by Government from the principle formerly 
promulgated by the acting Governor, on which discharges were to 
be given to the soldiers of the African Corps,) they implore his 
Lordship to reflect— 

‘ That they are situated fifty miles in advance of Graham's 
Town, and at nearly an equal distance from Fort Wiltshire—at the 
same time so directly in front of the settlements in Albany, that 
these are secure while Fredericksburg is protected: That they 
have embarked all their means in forming a settlement in this 
advanced position, in full reliance upon the protection of Govern- 
ment :’ adding, ‘ That as the circumstances which threaten its discon- 
tinuance are in no degree to be ascribed to their failure in any part of 
their engagements, memorialists trust that your Excellency will be 


pleased to continue the military force at Fredericksburg, until the 
security of the settlement is otherwise sufficiently ascertained.’ 


‘ One would imagine,’ says one of the memorialists, in a letter 
now before me, ‘ that the objects and arguments of this paper could 
not very easily be mistaken. ‘The weakness of the settlement, and 
the causes of that weakness are first stated, as facts for which no 
remedy is proposed, but the very obvious one of continuing that 
protection to which they conceived themselves, in common with the 
other inhabitants of the colony, entitled. And their statement of 
their advanced position and favourable situation for the general 
defence, clearly points out against whom they wish to be de- 
fended.’ 

Yet the Governor, (pre-determined not to listen to their remon- 
strances,) chose wilfully to misinterpret their obvious meaning, and 
embraced the opportunity to humiliate and insult these brave and 
meritorious gentlemen, (several of them veterans, who had fre- 
quently been in battle for their country—a position where General 
Lord Charles Somerset has never yet been found,)—pretending to 
understand that they petitioned for the continuance of the military 
force to protect them from their own servants! The Military 
Secretary, replying in his Lordship’s name in an official letter, dated 
Government House, 25th January 1822, informs them that— 

‘ His Lordship is at a loss to conceive how a military force can 
effectually prevent the desertion of servants bound by contract, 
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unless it were such a force as would enable the placing a sentinel 
over every house. 

‘ His Lordship desires me to add,’ continues he, ‘ that the small 
military force stationed on the frontier, is barely sufficient to defend 
it from the Caffers ; and that it cannot be employed in defending 
masters from their servants whilst there are civil power aud law to 
have recourse to.—I have, &c. 

(Signed) ‘ Geo. Rocers, Military Sec. 
‘ To Capt. Sparkes, late R. A. Corps.’ 

‘ The last clause of this military letter,’ observes the correspondent 
already quoted, ‘ is a little singular, for if it replies to any thing it 
is to a request for protection from a numerous tribe of savages who 
are within 12 miles of the settlement, but at least 50 miles from the 
head-quarters of that force which we are here informed is intended 
for the defence of the frontier. And we are told that it cannot be 
employed for a purpose for which it was neither required nor wanted 
by us ; but that to apply it to its legitimate use, it must be removed 
50 miles into the rear! “ Call ye this backing of your friends ?”’ 

I have gone somewhat minutely into this transaction, in order to 
show distinctly the animus of the Chief Operator in destroying this 
settlement, not merely towards its projector, but towards the un- 
fortunate gentlemen engaged in it. ‘The remainder of the catas~ 
trophe may be briefly related. The officers, as a last resort, sent 
in another memorial, dated February 25, 1822; but this was not 
even replied to. Convinced at length that nothing was to be 
hoped for, either from the justice or humanity of the Governor— 
without land, countenance, or military protection, they had no 
choice but to abandon the settlement. Gathering together, there- 
fore, the wreck of their property, they withdrew within the protec- 
tion of the military posts. Two months afterwards a military 
patrole, passing through the deserted village, read the feelings of 
the refugees in an inscription traced en a mud wall—‘ A town to 
Jet. For particulars, inquire at the Colonial Office.’ It was soon 
afterwards burned down by the Caffers. 

The loss sustained by the individuals of the party was enormous, 
and in several cases involved the total ruin of their circumstances. 

The treatment of the settlers in Albany comes now to be more 
particularly noticed, as it was systematically carried into effect by 
Lord Charles Somerset’s chosen Landdrost, Mr. Rivers, acting 
under his Lordship’s special and secret instructions.* 


The continuation of this subject must form the subject of another 
article, and be deferred till the succeeding Number. 





* In connection with what has been stated by our correspondent re- 
Fee the abandonment of Fredericksburg, we observe, that in the 
arliamentary papers respecting the case recently laid before the House 

















Sona.* 


By Thomas Pringle, Esq., Author of the * Autumnal Excursion, and 
other Poems. 






Gagexic Ain— O mo Mhairi laough? 





Dearest love, believe me, ia 
Though all else depart, 
Nought shall e’er deceive thee 
In this faithful heart : 

: Beauty may be blighted, 
Youth must pass away ; 

But the vows we plighted 
Ne’er shall know decay. 
















Tempests may assail us 
From Affliction’s coast, 
Fortune’s breeze may fail us 
When we need it most ; 
Fairest hopes may perish, [ 
Fairest friends may change, | 








But the love we cherish, 
' Nothing shall estrange. 

























End in bitter tears ; 

Love grows only fonder 
With the lapse of years : 
Time and change and trouble 
Weaker ties unbind, 
But the bands redouble ; 
True affection twined. 


Dreams of fame and grandeur 





of Commons, Lord Charles Somerset stoutly denies the destruction of 

this settlement, as well as of Bathurst. ‘ No check,’ he says, ‘ was given j 
to the establishment at Fredericksburg ; but it ceased to exist (as it was 4 
natural to suppose it would do) from the very nature of its own composi- 
tion, and was consequently gradually abandoned by all who have specu- 
Jated there.’—(Parl. Papers, No. 371.) 

The general Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry respecting 
the treatment of the settlers (dated 25th May 1825) has not yet been 
printed, but in another Report given in Parliamentary Papers (No. 371.), i. 
they observe, in reference to Fredericksburg, that ‘ The final abandon- i 
ment of this station was the immediate consequence of withdrawing th 
military guard ; but representations had been antecedently made by the 
officers who were settled there, of the disappointments they had expe- 
rienced in the delay that had occurred in putting them in possession of 
the lands that were stipulated to be granted to them. If the settlement 
had been encouraged by Lord Charles Somerset, we do not doubt that it 
would have succeeded.’ 

* From the ‘ London Weekly Review,’ 
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SkeTcH OF THE GOVERNMENT OF MENANGKABAU. 


Tue following hasty sketch of the constitution of the Menang- 
kabau Government, has reference to the Padrie disturbances which 
have existed for some time in the interior of Sumatra. We have 
every reason to believe that the statement may be relied upon as 
authentic. 

The people under the designation of Padries, are called by the 
Natives, Bangsa, or Norinchi, from the names of the two principal 
districts from which they originally spread themselves. Bangsa is 
the capital of Lintow, formerly called Soompoo Cootoos, (or sacred 
quarters,) the residence of the Tooanko of Passaman, as he is now 
called. Lintow is situated at the foot of Bookit Begomba, within 
the grand division of Looboo Agam. Norinchi is situated in Renna 
Leema Pooloo, at the foot of Goonoong Tella Mow (Caanang). 

The four Tooankos of Allahan Panjang were men of low estate, 
and acted under the authority of the Tooanko of Norinchi. ‘They 
subsequently became so powerful, that they broke off from the 
Tooanko, and set up for themselves. These are the three grand 
divisions of Padries: the Tooanko Passaman of Lintow,—the 
Tooanko Norinchi of Looboo Agam,—and the Allahan Panjang 
Tooankos, 

The title of Tooanko, (My Lord,) so common at Nattal and 
thereabouts, that it is bestowed upon every petty Raja, is at Me- 
nangkabau reserved solely for men of learning and ability, whether 
they be Rajas or not, and an unlearned Raja is seldom tolerated. 
When such an occurrence happens, he generally falls as a passive 
tool into the hands of some cunning priest. 

At Cota Tenga, in Looboo Agam, there resided a learned and 
famed priest, since dead, known generally as ‘Tooanko Cota Tenga. 
He became so celebrated, that he had the instructing of a vast 
number of individuals, many of whom, at this day, fill the chief , 
posts in the interior. ‘The present ‘Tooanko Passaman, then but a 
commoner, and the father of the present Tooanko of Norinchi, were 
his scholars ; and a friendship between them commenced upon this 
basis, and continued not only during the life of the Tooanko, but 
with his son, the present ‘Tooanko of Norinchi. So many indivi- 
duals trained under one master naturally imbibed many similar pre- 
judices and opinions, and a literary intercourse, nowise tending to 
the safety of the general liberty, appears most jkely to have been 
carried on. The Tooanko of Passaman, yet a commoner, but shrewd 
and intelligent, married into the royal family. By the natural de- 
cease of some of the individuals of this faniily, and by murderous 
treason, he found himself elevated to a station where decision and 
action were eminently and immediately necessary. By his emis- 
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saries and his arms, and by the means of his friends, he trampled 
down opposition, and became the head of a league not less unex- 
ampled in Sumatran history, than astonishing in its effects ; whether 
as to the nature of its conquests, or the intelligence by which such 
numerous conquests are held under the yoke. 

A sketch of Menangkabau will here be interesting, and is indeed 
necessary. Menangkabau, in its most extensive sense, includes 
Tanna Darratan, Looboo Agam, and Renna Leema Pooloo, and as 
such it will be here spoken of. Pareeangan, situated at the foot of 
the great Volcano, (Goonoong Berappee), was the original seat of 
the royal family. ‘They subsequently removed to Paggar Rooyoong, 
or Battang Selo. 

Paggar Rooyoong (sometimes called Ballie Jango, this being the 
proper name of the Campong, while the other means the River 
Selo) is situated in Sooroowassa, at the foot of Bookit Bagomba, 
on the opposite side to Lintow ; the chief is called Raja Allam. 
His proper title is Maha Raja de Raja, the name of the original 
founder of the monarchy, and supposed to be a great-grandson of 
Mohammed. The title is, however, too sacred for common use. The 
Raja Allam, though brought up in all the learning of the age, gene- 
rally gave way to his propensities of gambling and smoking. He 
was seldom called upon to exercise his authority, as this was vested 
in his ministers, as hereunder enumerated. The chiefs immediately 
under the Raja Allam, were Eang Duo Selo. These were Raja 
Addat, and Raja Eoaddat ; the former deciding in cases touching 
the law and tradition, the latter presiding in all matters of sacred 
appeal. ‘They originally formed members of the Paggar Rooyoong: 
house, and though by length of time relationship cannot be traced, 
yet the dependence is claimed and admitted respectively ; and as 
the Raja Allam can only marry in their families, and those of the 
Eang Ampat Selo, a proper understanding and subordination still 
exist. 

The Eang Duo Selo resided at Soompoo Coodoos, now called 
Lintow, of which Bangsa and Booho are the principal cities. 

Next in rank are the Eang Ampat Selo, whose origin is altogether 
fabulous. Their names, or titles, are Bandhara of Soongye ‘Taru, 
Mangcoodoom of Si Maneea, Endomo of Sooroowassa, and Caleea 
of Padang Gunteeang. Of these four, the Bandhara is the principal 
chief, and is never called upon for personal service when the Raja 
Allam moves; while the. remaining three, distinguished by the 
denomination of Eang Teega Selo, accompany and attend upon the 
Raja Allam in all his processions or travels. Each of these four 
possesses a large extent of territory, and a numerous body of 
dependents. . 

The grand assembly is formed of the six Selo, and all matters, 
judicial or political, are settled by them, The Duo Silo have casting 
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votes, according as the case may be secular or ecclesiastical. A 
final reference can be made, when necessary, to the Raja Allam. 

The last Raja Allam had two sons, Raja Coondoo of Bookit 
Bagomba, and Raja Bawang of Sooroowassa ; they were put to 
death by the Tooanko Passaman, leaving each of them a son. The 
son of Raja Coondo was likewise murdered by the same hand. The 
son of Raja Bawang fled to the Dutch, who afterwards took him 
back to Sooroowassa. 

The last Raja Addat died childless, about twenty-five years ago, 
and the title, in consequence, was taken by the Raja Ebaddat. He 
who bore this double title died about ten years ago, leaving a son, 
yet a junior, who should rightfully succeed to both titles. It was a 
daughter of this last Raja Ebaddat whom the ‘Tooanko of Passaman 
married. ‘The Tooanko has changed the name of Soomboo Coodoos 
to Lintow, and assumes all the rights of the consolidated offices of 
Raja Addat and Raja Ebaddat. He has the son of the latter in his 
possession, and he is of course Pootih.* The Tooan Raja Gadis 
has not been molested by the ‘Tooanko. She, of her free will, is 
Pootih ; and being too sacred for marriage, added to her advanced 
age, and her general opinions chiming in with the Pootihs, she has 
been left in peace. She is considered as the aunt of the last Raja 
Allam. 

The Eang Ampat Silo are Pootih. The Teega Selo are yet 
juniors ; but Raja Bandhara is of age, and bears the title of Po- 
moncha Allam. To him have been confided, it is said, all the 
regalia, by the unanimous voice of the chiefs. Looboo Agam is 
now under the general control of the Tooanko of Norinchi. Renna 
Leema Pooloo is under its various chiefs ; and Lintow and Sooroo- 
wassa under the Tooanko Passaman. The Tooanko of Norinchi 
has for some time past lived peaceably ; and Itams and Pootihs are 
united in Looboo Agam. 

The Padries militant forbid gambling, liquors, opium, tobacco, 
and sirih ; and a variety of personal observances as to the colour 
and wearing of the clothes, and to the posture and carriage of the 
body, are insisted upon. ‘They enforce all the observances re- 
quired in the Koran, and hence praying cannot be dispensed with 
in any one. 

Trade and agriculture are encouraged. The conquered Rajas are 
despised if not learned and intelligent ; and if they resist they are 
put to death. Having once fixed upon the chief, and received a tax 
from the individuals of the country in token of subjection, the 
country is left in peace. ‘They are guided by the Koran in all 
judicial matters, and hence it is that in the interior many individuals 





* Pootih means white, and is applied by the Padries to all persons 
submitting to their doctrines ; while they designate others as /tam, or 
black. 
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are found maimed, having lost a limb for robbery or other misde- 
meanour. ‘There are few or no written histories. Each district, 
or subdivision, has its own mosque. ‘The priests are not distin- 
guished by titles, and the most intelligent is reyuired to Batcha 
K'toba. 

The houses in the interior are plank or bamboo, and covered with 
ijoo, or attap, or lallang, according to the ability of the individual. 


The Tooanko Passaman has fortified Bookit Begomba, which 
has a valley on it. This valley is surmounted by a flying bridge of 
bamboos, rendering a ready communication with either part ; and 
if the Tooanko be forced from one of his holds, he can cut away 
the bridge, and render the communication with his second stand 
impracticable.—Malacca Observer. 





STANZAS. 
(Pritten at Sea, on board the Asia, July 6, 1826.) 


Wuew Love had left her magic bower, 
When Fame’s delusive dreams were fled, 
When Passion had resign’d her power, 
And Hope’s bright flame had vanished— 
In other climes I sought to roam, 

And chase away the fiend Ennui; 

The stars my guide—the world my home, 
My resting-place the dark blue sea! 


Of Pleasure’s fane, I left the hall, 

Nor cast behind one wistful gaze— 

Could revelry or festival 

Dispel the thoughts of happier days? 

Days when my heart w as young, and love 
And hope, which none e’er wish to sever— 
To weave their wreath, together strove— 
Oh, halcyon days! gone by for ever! 


But Hope once o’er, Love spreads his sails, 
And swiftly steers his bark away ; 

His sister fled—then what avails 

The little god alone to stay? 

Together nursed—toge ther born— 

The "y only prosper when united ; 

If of fond Hope young Love be shorn, 

His spell is broke, his blossom blighted. 


When oth are crush’d, then what is left 
To man but dark despair beside ? 

Of mind, of life, perchance bereft— 

The maniac or the suicide ? 

When love or hope, best boons of heav’n, 
From Man on earth are torn away, 

The welcome grave in lieu is given, 


And dust to dust—there let him lay! ! P.M. W, 












































On tue Nositity oF tHe SKIN. 


Cuap. VII. 


Continuation of the same Subject. Influence of Literary Men upon 
the Prejudice concerning the Nobility of the Skin. 
(Concluded from our last.) 


Wuen we call to the aid of injured Africa men chosen to be 
teachers of the Gospel, and men appointed to be the organs of civil 
law, we invoke both heaven and earth to defend our cause ; and yet 
our hopes are neither so extensive, nor so lofty as such premises 
might lead to conclude. 

Perhaps there are not among us two classes of men more de- 
praved than place-men and men of letters. We are, of course, 
ready to admit many exceptions; but among bishops, priests, 
senators, peers, generals, ministers, prefects, magistrates, men of 
letters, men of science, artists, &c., how many have displayed that 
proteous property of assuming all shapes, professing all doctrines, 
ranging themselves under all banners, and, in short, submitting to 
every transformation which might gain their favour with the go- 
vernment of the day! They have been compared to Janus, but 
without similitude: Janus had but two faces; they can assume 
fifty. Political adulation is one of the stains upon the old world. 
The bench and the pulpit are prophaned by flattery. The arts of 
the courtier seat him in the academic chair. 

Two societies of Friends to Negroes, composed of men in office, 
and literary men, have existed in France ; they have both languished 
to decay, and are no more. Their premature decease may be attri- 
buted, in the first place, to the mobility of the French character, 
which now shows itself to deserve what Cesar said of the Gauls 
nineteen centuries ago.* Good and evil are, among us, rendered 
subservient to the mode and fashion of the day! The most merito- 
rious exertions are sometimes the fruit of a momentary exaltation, 
a feverish impulse of enthusiasm. Secondly, the societies I have 
mentioned have had their deserters, who have now enlisted under 
the same banner with a multitude of public functionaries and writers, 
apostates from liberty. Their sentiments, their measures, their 
connexions, their writings, all are subservient to their individual 
interest. Error or truth, vice or virtue, injustice or equity, little 
care they: the question is simply to discover how far their interest 
may be affected by their choice of a party. Esau sold his birth-right 
for a mess of lentil-broth. Have we not millions who do like 





* See ‘Julii Cesar, Commentar., de Bello Gallico,’ 1, 4, c. 3, 6, 
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Esau? Is not conscience become a marketable commodity? Is not 
the silence of some, the voice of others, bought and sold by the 
journalists of authority? Is there any ministry in Europe which has 
not at its command a diurnal organ of imposture, the breath of 
whose trumpet has power to wither the most solid reputation ? Short 
is the list of those men of real integrity who seek not to veil mean- 
ness under the name of prudence, but without compromise or time 
serving, detect the abuses of power, and have been guided by one 
and the same principle of justice, under every political aspect. 

In all ages and in all countries, poets have been apt to be servile. 
The judicious and correct Boileau was not ashamed to address to 
Louis XIV. the absurd threat of ceasing to write if the king did 
not cease to conquer! /\l Parnassus was to be in eestacies at the 
sight of the monarch! Even in our times, other potentates have 
seen at their feet a servile tribe of public functionaries, authors, 
and poets above all. Like insects dancing in the beam, they swarm 
around the prosperous and the powerful. If pensions, titles, rib- 
bands, and decorations, were to be obtained by writing in the cause 
of slavery and misfortune, how rapidly would the venal pens of 
every opinion be called into action! But tears of gratitude and 
blessings are all the afflicted have to offer. 

A recent event seems indeed to have stimulated the poetic genius 
of some of our dealers in rhyme : the recognition of Hayti has called 
forth some well-turned lines ; but the merit of these effusions is 
tarnished by the adulation which runs through them ; so that the 
ostensible object seems to be secondary in the view of the writer. 

Pope and Joel Barlow have had, as poets, rivals who have 
equalled, and even surpassed them ; but the authors of the ‘ Dun- 
ciad’ and the ‘Columbiad’ never sullied their pens by the flattery 
which distils copiously from those of their successors. Barlow, as 
defender of the negroes, is honourably associated on the English 
Parnassus with illustrious names, whose disinterested talent has 
pleaded the same cause. 

The obligation to reciprocal good offices, which binds together all 
the members of the human race, and forms the first link of the holy 
alliance of the people, imposes upon each individual the duty of 
concurring to the welfare of his fellow-beings, by his words, his 
actions, and his example. All owe their tribute to society, and 
those who, resisting the dictates of conscience, obey no other moral 
code than the calculations of egotism, are thereby criminal, both in 
the eyes of God and man. How much deeper the guilt of those 
who, in order to possess or to retain places and emoluments, sa- 
crifice the interests of their contemporaries and posterity ! 

Such, it will be said, are not the characteristics of the generation 
now advancing to manhood, and that which has already reached 
adolescence, ‘The purity of their principles has not yet been sullied 
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by caresses, promises, or threats ; but will they always be able to 
defend themselves against the seductions of artifice? For them the 
sphere of knowledge has been extended ; but when the old abuses 
shall spring up afresh on every side, and mingle in rank exuberance 
with new violations of moral right, will they possess firmness 
enough to trample them down with irrepressible energy? Death is 
every day busy in thinning the ranks of the veteran defenders of 
Liberty. To you, young athlete, who are beginning your career, 
devolves the honourable task of completing their labours. 

Degraded beings, Christians in name, but renegades in fact, are 
now conspiring in Europe to aid the Crescent against the Cross, and 
favour the enslavement of white captives, while the negro trade con- 
tinues in Africa. Civilization does but begin to dawn in that part 
of the world. To liberate slaves, to diffuse among them, and among 
those who are already free, the benefits of education, industry, the 
love of order, of virtue, and, above all, of piety, without which there 
is no security for virtue: such are projects worthy to stimulate the 
zeal of philanthropists. 

Among the political questions which have for several years en- 
gaged the public mind, none has excited such virulent debate as 
that of colonial slavery. 

The abolitionists have bad to struggle unceasingly against the 
opposition of men exasperated by the vilest passions. Unceasingly 
have they been pursued by calumny and hatred. If such a prospect 
causes you alarm, you are not worthy to support such a glorious 
cause. 

Those who cultivate science, literature, or the fine arts, are ex- 
posed to the jealousy of their competitors ; but comparatively slight 
are the evils resulting from it. Not such those which assail him 
who labours to eradicate abuses grafted on the tenacious stem of 
avarice or pride. Yet were you to sink in the attempt, even defeat 
would be glorious. How great then must be the merit to overcome 
such obstacles ! 

Nor is that all. Were we to consume our lives in efforts for the 
welfare of man, is it from his thankfulness that we must expect our 
reward? We must be prepared even to meet with the reverse. 
Alas! do we not know that the great majority is wicked? De- 
ceitful, hypocritical, ungrateful because cowardly, and cowardly 
from being ungrateful, these two vices being reciprocally the cause 
and effect of each other. Man is a weak and imperfect being, whom 
we are to serve, but not to imitate ; for the laws of our actions, we 
are to seek a higher source. 

The Divine Redeemer was aware by prescience, that of the ten 
lepers whom he healed, one only would return to give thanks, and 
glorify him. His beneficent charity was not abridged by that fore- 
knowledge ; and all alike were healed. The circle of good works 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 14. pF 
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would be too contracted were we to confer benefits on those alone 
who are deserving of them. Of those who perform deeds of charity 
in the expectation of being repaid by the fruits of human praise and 
gratitude, it has been said by Him who is truth itself, Verily they 
have their reward. It is our duty to edify others by our good works ; 
but we are sinful, if, to stimulate us, we require to have other wit- 
ness than the eye of Him who sees all. 

To study mankind is not usually the way to raise our esteem for 
human nature. When we arrive at the close of a long life, spent in 
the researches which bring us to this melancholy conclusion, it is 
consoling to view the near approach of that period when the cares 
and disquietudes of life shall fade from our view ; but let us bear in 
mind the precepts of Him who made his sun to shine upon the just 
and the unjust. Let us, when confident that we are in the right, 
by no means weary in well-doing, and cheer ourselves by the con- 
soling certainty, that, in all countries, and among all nations, purity 
of soul exists ; and that true Nopiniry, that is, virtue, may be the 
portion of men of every colour. 





Account oF MuNIpoRE. 


[in a Letter to the Editor of the ‘ Calcutta Government Gazette.’] 


Sir,—Having read with much interest what has lately appeared 
in your paper regarding the ‘ terra incognita,’ which the events of 
the late war have opened to our research, and feeling assured that 
Munipore is equally a subject of interest with the other provinces 
lately forming part of the Burman Empire, I have ventured to give 
the following account, which I hope will prove acceptable : 

The valley of Munipore extends from north to south about sixty 
miles, and is nearly thirty in breadth, from east to west ; it is com- 
pletely surrounded by mountains, rising from 1500 to 2500 feet 
above the valley, in which, at considerable intervals, there are 
several insulated hills ; it is otherwise a perfect level, if 1 may 
except an almost imperceptible declination from both sides to the 
centre, where a chain of lakes and swamps extends from the south, 
about two-thirds of the whole length towards the north. 

The most southern of the chain is a lake of considerable extent, 
about ten miles by seven, and is studded with islands of nearly the 
same appearance as the hills which rise from the plain. 


The whole valley is perfectly clear of forest ; the only trees are 
those in the few villages that are now inhabited, and those which 
mark the sites of the many which have been depopulated by the 
Burmahs, the ruthless despoilers of this once happy, but still beau- 
tiful country. Often have I allowed my imagination to re-people 
the deserted villages with their scattered inhabitants, and to cover 
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with flocks and herds this ever-green and mountain-girt vale, and 
as often has it called to my memory the happy valley of Rasselas. 
Should this country continue to enjoy the support and protection of 
the British Government, there is every prospect of these flights of 
my fancy being in a great measure realized. The cattle which 
were taken from the Burmahs have afforded great assistance in 
bringing the land into cultivation, which, together with the great 
industry of the people, will ensure plenty for the numbers who are 
expected to return next year. 

Although in features the Muniporees strongly resemble the 
people to the eastward, yet in religion they assimilate with those 
of the west, and differ from all around them, ‘They are Hindoos, 
and mostly Rajpoots. Surrounded as they are by rude tribes, 
differing from them as much in manners as in religion, their origin 
becomes a question of as much interest as it is difficult to solve. 
As is ever the case when such is involved in uncertainty, their 
account is fabulous ; they say they are descended from a Hindoo 
deity ; but I should dispute their claim to so high an origin, and 
conceive it very probable that the demi-god was no other than 
some wanderer from Hindoostan, who has immortalized himself by 
converting them to the religion of Brahma, and introducing some 
of the arts of social life, with which they, then a savage people, 
were unacquainted. 

The purity of the atmosphere seems to have given an elasticity 
to the spirits of the inhabitants, who are certainly the most cheerful 
people | ever met with. ‘Their amusements and exercises are of a 
nature characteristic of their lively temperament ; they play with 
great dexterity, both on foot and on horseback, at a game which in 
Scotland is called ‘ shinty,’ and frequently practice leaping, and the 
putting-stone, 

The females have all the freedom which the fair sex enjoy in 
Europe, and even take a much more prominent share in the active 
duties of life ; the whole trade of the country is in the hands of these 
fair merchants, by whom the bazaars are exclusively kept. 

I should have told you the little I yet know of the surrounding 
hill tribes, but I fear I have already trespassed too far on your 
patience. Any account of the Nagahs, to the west, would be per- 
fectly superfluous, after the very able description which has already 
appeared in your paper. 

I must, however, tell you, that the climate is delightfully cool ; 
the oak, peach, pine, raspberry, and wild rose, with many other 
plants, natives of the temperate zone, are found here in numbers, 

It rained during the whole month ef March, but since then we 
have only had slight and refreshing showers. 
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TueoreticaL aNp Practica, View or tur Law or Lisen 1x 
ENGLAND AND IN Inpta. 
No. XV. 
Practical View of the Law of Libel in England. 

In 1817, on three successive days, (December 17, 18, and 19,) 
William Hone was thrice tried on informations filed by the Attorney- 
General, (Sir Samuel Shepherd,) and acquitted by three special 
juries. The parodies for which Mr. Hone was prosecuted were 
entitled, ‘ The late John Wilkes’s Catechism of a Ministerial Mem- 
ber ;’ ‘ The Political Litany ;’ and ‘ The Sinecurist’s Creed,’ which 
was a parody on the Athanasian Creed. The first trial took place 
before Mr. Justice Abbott ; the second and third before Lord Ellen- 
borough. 

The argument of the Attorney-General on these several trials 
was in substance, that Christianity was part of the Common Law of 
England, and that the obvious and necessary effect of these parodies 
was to bring that religion into contempt. ‘The defendant, therefore, 
as the publisher of them, was guilty of most impious and profane 
libels, On the other hand, Mr. Hone contended, that the parodies 
were written and published solely for political purposes, and not 
with any intention of exciting impiety and degrading the Christian 
religion. The Jury, he observed, and not the Attorney-General or 
the Judge, were to decide on what was, or was not, libel; and he 
alled upon them to return a verdict, not on the effect which the 
publication of these parodies might have produced out of doors, but 
on the intention with which they were written and published. He 
then proceeded to show, that works of a similar nature had been 
published in all ages ; that Martin Luther, and some of the most 
eminent divines ; that Lord Somers, Mr. Burke, and several of our 
most distinguished lawyers and statesmen ; that one of the present 
Members of the Cabinet, one of his prosecutors, (the Right Hon. 
George Canning,) had written and published parodies on various 
parts of the Scriptures, not with an impious and profane intention, 
but to serve their own particular views. None of these persons 
had been ever prosecuted. With respect to himself, he should call 
evidence to prove, that, long before he was prosecuted, he had 
stopped the sale of these parodies, and had even refused a guinea 
for a copy of ove of them. This he had done, not from any doubt 
at the time about the legality of such publications, but to satisfy the 
scruples of some respectable persons who had objected to their 
nature and tendency. Under all these circumstances, following as he 
had only done, the great examples which had been set him upon this 
subject ; having, the moment he was convinced of the impropriety of 
such works, withdrawn them from circulation, could he be said to be 
guilty of the crime alleged against him? Could the Jury, looking 
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at the work itself, and taking into consideration the circumstances 
connected with it, say that it was the intention of the defendant 
not to ridicule Ministerial Members, but to excite impiety and bring 
religion into contempt? ‘The verdicts of acquittal were received 
with the loudest acclamations, and a sum of nearly 3000/. was subse- 
quently raised by public subscription, for the purpose of re-establish- 
ing Mr. Hone in the business of a bookseller. 

For publishing the second and third of the above-mentioned 
parodies, James Williams, a stationer at Portsea, who had suffered 
judgment to go by default, was sentenced, for the former, to be 
imprisoned for eight months, to pay a fine of 100/., and to give 
security for his good behaviour for five years, himself in 300/., and 
two sureties in 150/. each. For the latter, to be imprisoned for 
four months. 

The trials of Hone were rendered memorable by several cireum- 
stances,—the talent, spirit, and presence of mind displayed by the 
defendant ; the absurd pertinacity of the Attorney-General; the 
repeated checks and interruptions given to the course of the defence 
by both the Judges, but especially by the impatience and choler of 
Lord Ellenborough,and the manly generosity and firmness of the spe- 
cial juries. In the first trial, Mr. Hone was interrupted upwards of 
sixteen times, and nearly as often on each of the other trials. 

The following is a specimen of Lord Ellenborough’s interruptions 
on the second trial: 

‘ Lorp E_tennorovcu.—lIt is my decided purpose not to receive 
this in evidence, (a parody,) and therefore you may use your discre- 
tion whether you shall dwell further upon a matter of evidence 
which I declare judicially to be inadmissible.” [But which, never- 
theless, weighed much with the jury /] |‘ You may goon, and exer- 
cise your own discretion,’ &c. 

Mr. Hone said he could not defend himself without reference to 
former unprosecuted parodies ; and if he was not allowed to read 
them, he declared himself ready to go with the tipstaff to prison. 

‘ Lorp ELLensoroven.—lf the publication has a tendency to 
excite impiety, &c., it is a libel.’ 

‘Mr. Hone.—tThat is his Lordship’s opiniow ! 

‘ Lory Er.ensornoven.—You might as well detail points agi- 
tated in some Utopian system as this. Whether informations are 
right or not, do you not see that the law so stands? I only warn 
you of what are not important points for you; but if you think that 
I ought to attend to them, I will do so.’ 

‘Mr. Hone.—Some unhappy beings have been compelled to 
travel 200 miles to plead to informations for my parodies ; and 
some have been in solitary confinement for nine weeks, with 64 
pounds weight of fetters on them.’ 

‘ Lonp ELLeNBorovGu.—If you have not witnesses ready to 
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prove this, (which would be immaterial if you could,) you are only 
wasting time.’ 

‘Mr. Honet.—Wasting time, my Lord! I feel the grievance of 
which I complain. J am to be tried, not you. I am upon my 
trial by those gentlemen of the jury.’ 

Mr. Hone complained of calumnies against himself in the news- 
papers, and some published that morning. 

‘ Lorp ELtiennorovcu.—What have I to do with libels pub- 
lished against you? &c. Nobody can here read that newspaper you 
speak of. What have I or the jury to do with’—— 

‘Mr. Hone.—My Lord! my Lord! It is I that am on my trial, 
not your Lordship. I have to defend myself, not your Lordship.’ 

Long continued acclamations here interrupted the proceedings of 
the Court. Lord Ellenborough ordered the officer to apprehend 
some individual: ‘ Open your eyes and see; stretch out and seize,’ 
&c. Mr. Hone recurred to the mention of unjust statements in the 
newspapers. 

‘ Lorp ELLENBorovGn.—You cannot introduce it as a hash into 
your speech ; you might have complained of it upon affidavit be- 
fore the trial began, &c. ‘ Unless there be something advanced to 
prove them (other parodies) to be perfectly innocent ; unless some- 
thing be shown as a standard of their innocence, I shall not attend 
to them, for they do not mitigate your offence.’ 

When Mr. [lone was reading a song contained in the Rev. Mark 
Noble’s continuation of Grainger’s ‘ Biographical History of Eng- 
land,’ 

* Lorp ELLensorovucu.—This is such mischievous matter that 
I shall prohibit it being read, &c. ‘1 will not hear it. It would 
deserve severe punishment if it were a modern publication.’ 

However, Mr. Hone struggled through it. When Mr. Hone 
said that Dr. Paley had preached before Mr. Pitt on the text : 
© Here is a lad that hath five loaves and two small fishes to divide ; 
but what are they among so many ?’ 

‘Lorp Ettensorovcu.—No, he did not! Ill correct your 
fact ; there was never any such sermon preached.’ 

‘Mr. Hone.—My Lord, was there no such text mentioned ? 

‘Lorp Ex,rensoroven.—I can’t enter into controversy. It was 
hardly worth interrupting you to give you this denial of your fact ! 
There was some such anecdote, and I am very sorry for it; but 
there was no sermon preached.’ 

When he was going to read a parody on Hamlet's soliloquy, to 
show that the humour of it did not tend to bring the original into 
contempt, 

‘Lorp E_tensorovucu.—Now, what has that to do with your 
case? It is a parody, as you say, on some part of the play of 
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Hamlet, and not on the Scriptures. It is obvious enough that it 
can have no reference to your case ; and the jury, as sensible men, 
must see that it has not. ‘They should not have their time taken 
up in this manner.’ 

On the third trial, when Mr. Hone expressed a wish for five 
minutes time to collect his thoughts, Lord Ellenborough said he 
might have it if he made the request; but Mr. Hone went on. 
When he alluded to the charge given by Lord Ellenborough on the 
preceding day, 

‘Lorp ELLENBorovGcn.—I cannot sit here to be attacked,’ 

When he was reading Mr, Christian's exposition of Mr. Fox's 
Libel Act, 

‘ Lorpv ELLeENBorovGu.— You are mis-stating the statute.’ 

‘Mr. Hone.—I beg your Lordship’s pardon. You are inter- 
rupting me, my Lord. I was not quoting the statute ; I was read- 
ing, as the gentlemen of the jury know, to whom I am addressing 
myself, the exposition of Professor Christian upon the words of. 





‘ Lorp Extensorovcu.—tThe words of the statute are “ shall 
or may give his opinion.””" 

‘Mr. Hont.—I shall read the statute presently.’ 

‘ Lorp Ev.tensorovucu.—Well, go on.’ 

When he said that no counsel had sufficient courage to defend 
him, to withstand the browbeating of Lord Ellenborough, and to 
incur the risk of losing the ear of the Court. 

‘ ArrorNEY-GENERAL.—I cannot sit quietly,’ &e. 

‘Lorp ELLtensorovcu.—Perhaps, Mr. Attorney-General, you 
might have interposed your opinion sooner ! but you have heard the 
sort of attack which was made upon me. I think the best course 
will be, to let the thing blow over us ! 

When he said that other parodies had been overlooked, 

* Lorp E__ensorovucu.—Every one of the parodies the defendant 
has quoted were as prosecutable as that with which he now stands 
charged.’ 

‘Mr. Honr.—But why were they not prosecuted? Where were 
the Attorneys-General of those days?’ &c, 

When he adverted to Lord Ellenborough’s charge of the day be- 
fore, 

‘ Lord ELtenporoveu.—I might have used some such words,’ &e, 

When he spoke of Lord Ellenborough’s father’s * opinion of the 
Athanasian Creed, 

‘ Lord ELLensorovcu.—For common delicacy, forbear, 

‘ Mr. Hone,—O, my Lord, I shall most certainly ! ° 





* Dr. Law, Bishop of Carlisle. 
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Lord Ellenborough survived these trials only a few months. It 
Was commonly said that they had killed him! 

Sir Samuel Romilly made the following observations on the case 
of Mr. Hone in his speech of January 27, 1818 : 

‘ The publications for the suppression of which the proceedings 
against him were said to have been instituted, compose a part of the 
evidence on which the liberties of the country have been suspended. 
The House will remember the horror expressed by the late Attorney- 
General (Sir William Garrow) at receiving one of these parodies ; 
how monstrously blasphemous and profane he declared it to be ; 
how, on being: called on to read it, he protested he could never be 
guilty of any thing so abominable as to read such a flagitious libel 
in a British House of Commons ; and that he would sear rv up and 
lay it on the table, and if any one chose to BREAK THE SEAL, the con- 
sequence should be on his head! Yet, notwithstanding all this deli- 
cacy and regard for the public morals expressed by the learned 
gentleman, his successor has proceeded to multiply copies of these 
parodies by thousands, and to scatter them in profusion over all parts 
of the country. Before he commenced his prosecutions, they had 
disappeared ; they had been suppressed by their author, and with- 
drawn altogether from circulation. It was stated by a witness on 
the trial of Mr. Hone, that he could not procure a copy by the most 
diligent search ; and that a guinea was offered in vain for a work 
which had been originally published at twopence. These parodies, 
therefore, had been withdrawn from the public notice—had entirely 
disappeared, when my hon, and learned friend, in his anxious endea- 
yours to protect religion and morality, thought proper to publish a 
new edition of them. Under the pretence of preventing their pub- 
lication, he has given them a permanent place in the history of the 
country—he has made them a part of its judicial annals—he has 
given occasion to the editor to collect all the parodies which had 
been published in former ages—to print them in a convenient little 
volume, and to hand them down to posterity. And why has this 
been done?) Why were the prosecutions of Mr. Hone persisted in, 
if, according to the language held to the prisoners at Lancaster, the 
evil sought to be suppressed was previously at an end, and the state 
of the country had become so tranquil and so satisfactory as to 
enable the Administration to exercise with safety the royal clemency ? 
But the clemency, for which the officers of the Crown have been so 
desirous to take credit, is reserved only for those whom they see no 
chance of convicting.’ 

In 1820, Gilbert M‘Leod, Editor and Printer of a Glasgow news- 
paper entitled ‘ The Spirit of the Union,’ was tried before the High 
Court of Justiciary, Edinburgh, for (constructive) sedition, evinced 
by libels of the nature then and since denominated ‘ radical.’ 


The Jury returned a verdict of Guilty, with recommendation to 
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the lenity of the Court. The Court overruled the distinction taken 
by the counsel for the prisoner between verbal and actual sedition, 
and also between banishment and transportation, and sentenced the 
prisoner to be transported for five years. 

The trial of Mr. Williams, Editor of the ‘ Durham Chronicle,’ at 
Durham, in 1822, for a libel on the clergy, (the last case we shall 
notice,) is interesting, not from any novelty in its circumstances, but 
from the great talents of the counsel employed, and the more than 
professional zeal with which they were exerted. When such men as 
Brougham and Scarlett are opposed to each other in a case of libel, 
the common places of the law do not ‘ come mended from their 
tongues ;" on the contrary, they appear then more contemptible 
and revolting when contrasted with their irrepressible appeals to the 
reason of the jury, and their unworthy attempts, by means of the 
ambiguities of language, to conceal the irreconcileable contrariety 
between the law which controls alike prosecutor, defendant, judge, 
and jury, and those arguments by which the one seeks to draw down 
on the defendant, and the other to avert from him, temporal penalties 
for the expression of unfavourable opinions of the clergy. It is 
really lamentable that men so highly gifted can be content from 
year to year to play fast and loose with the harsh and tyrannous 
maxims of inveterate law, instead of endeavouring to divest it of 
those marks of its barbarous origin, those vestigia ruris, which so 
slowly yield to the humanizing influence of time. The precarious 
temperaments by which trial by jury ‘ hinders that severe letter from 
crushing us,’ are not merely infractions of the letter of the law, but, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, direct and positive violations 
of its purport, intent, and spirit, so that almost all who escape des- 
truction are illegally rescued from a lawful doom. 

‘Mr. Scartetr.—Gentlemen, allow me to say, that if the lan- 
guage used had been of that proper sort which belongs to fair dis- 
cussion, I believe no man of the Church of England would think it 
worth while to take any notice of it. If he had found any set of 
men backward in doing what they were called upon to do, he might 
have made what remarks he pleased upon such conduct ; or if any 
single clergyman had neglected what might be thought his duty, or 
had been charged with the neglect of it, it would be impossible to 
blame any remarks upon such conduct ; but it is not justifiable, it is 
not to be endured, that the whole body of the clergy, and the whole 
Established Church, should be attacked and brought into contempt, 
because the clergy here were not loud in their grief, being, perhaps, 
more sincere, and because the bells were not rung on occasion of the 
Queen's death, but suppressed their emotions’! 

If there had been any foundation for the latitude of toleration here 
asserted to the law, it must have comprehended the case then before 
the Court ; for Mr. Williams found a ‘ set of men backward in 
doing what they were called on to do,’ and ‘made what remarks he 
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pleased upon their conduct.’ But this degree of latitude is falla- 
ciously pretended to be enjoyed for the purpose of charging Mr. 
Williams with having exceeded the liberal scope allowed to him, by 
attacking and bringing into contempt the whole body of the clergy. 
If Mr. Williams had done so, it must have been because he had 
found the great majority of them backward in the discharge of their 
duties ; for Mr. Scarlett’s statement of the liberty of the press pro- 
vides impunity not merely for the utmost desirable, but the utmost 
possible range of animadversion and invective. It makes the press 
that ‘ chartered libertine’ which it ought to be, because then only 
truth and falsehood wage an equal war. What consistency is there, 
then, between his saying that Mr. Williams might attack individuals, 
and sets of men, but that it was unjustifiable, and not to be endured, 
that he should attack the whole? As reasonable and more plausible 
would it have been, to say that general censure might be scattered 
over the whole body as coming short of their duties, and chilling 
the people’s love for the establishment, but that it could not be 
endured that reproach should be directed against individuals and 
sets of men. Was it that Mr. Scarlett thought it would be easier 
to justify the conduct of the whole body than of its subdivisions ? 
and that to insist on the defendant’s comments being levelled at the 
whole church, would tend more to inflame the jury with ideas of 
revolutionary violence and sacrilegious pillage? It so happened, 
however, that Mr. Williams was accused of libelling the united 
Church of England and Ireland, and more especially the Clergy of 
Durham ; and the Jury, after a contest of nearly six hours, found 
him guilty of the latter part of the charge only ; that is, they found 
him guilty of what Mr. Scarlett had said might be done without 
offence, and acquitted him of what he said was unjustifiable and not 
to be endured ! 


© Mr. Scariert.—Who is the writer of this? Is he a member 
of the Church ? Is he aware that it is by law established, and must, 
therefore, be entitled to respect? Her power will soon be shaken, 
if you destroy the veneration and respect which belong to her. Or 
does he belong to the Kirk of Scotland? &c. ‘Ifa name so odious 
belongs to the Established Church of England, I agree with Mr. 
Williams that it is full time it should be put down and abolished, 
If their character is so offensive, they ought not to exist, and they 
cannot long exist in this country, where establishments are governed 
by public opinion.’ 

He agrees with Mr. Williams as to the conclusion; but when 
Mr. Williams endeavours to establish his premises, Mr. Scarlett 
resumes his ‘ thunder,’ wherewith to overwhelm his opponent. 
He proposes a conference, but demands implicit assent to all his 
own assertions, on pain of imprisonment. He admits that esta- 
blishments ought to be governed by public opinion, but every man 
must ascertain his neighbour’s opinion by intuition, for it is unsafe 
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to avow and promulgate an adverse opinion until the whole society, 
or a vast majority of it, are hostile to the establishment ; until 
public opinion is decidedly formed, the minority must not attempt 
to instruct and lead it, but where all defence of the existing institu- 
tion has ceased, then it is justifiable, and may be endured, that the 
majority shall flourish their weapons, and slay the slain, and exhort 
each other to be steadfast and immoveable in their principles, and 
in the chastisement of every rebellious imagination. 

‘ If avast many of the people,’ said Mr. Scarlett, more explicitly, 
* are attached to their own religion, and to the Established Church, 
and if we are not to take their feelings from this correct judge—as 
many do their political opinions, and religious too, from newspapers 
—THEN THIS STATEMENT ISA LIBEL. I think a different sentiment 





prevails in every class of this glorious community. That is, I think 
the majority is on our side ; and every majority has a legal right 
and natural inclination to oppress the non-conforming minority.’ 

‘ Mr. Brovenam.—Gentlemen, he has called my client, “ that 
unhappy man.” Unhappy, indeed, but not the only unhappy man, 
if the doctrine of my learned friend receives the sanction of your 
verdict, for such a verdict, I fearlessly tell you, would be the utter 
destruction of the liberties of us all, 

Upon this we would adjure Mr. Brougham to declare, not fearlessly. 
but conscientiously, and with that solemn regard to accuracy that 
the importance of the subject demands, whether the doctrine of his 
learned friend was not strictly consonant to law, and whether our 
liberties have been utterly destroyed by the sanction which that 
doctrine did receive both from the Judge who presided (Mr. Baron 
Wood) and from the verdict of the jury? A jury may give an 
erroneous or corrupt verdict, and thereby inflict a limited portion of 
mischief ; but nothing less than vices and defects in the law itself 
can endanger our liberties ; so that if Mr. Brougham did sincerely, 
and with a well-grounded fearlessness of the charge of inconsistency, 
think a law under which a verdict against Mr. Williams could be 
obtained (as hundreds of such verdicts have been and will be 
obtained) destructive of liberty, he was bound from that moment 
to consider it a sacred duty to labour, in season and out of season, 
to procure the repeal of a law which is assuredly incompatible with 
liberty ; and until that repeal take place, to extenuate nothing in 
stating the law to the jury, and especially to abstain from misrepre- 
senting it, and from declaiming as if there was nothing to object to 
its principle, nothing to wish changed in its enactments. 

‘Mr. Brovenam.—The Church is not more established, nor 
more protected, than those civil institutions, offices, and oftice- 
bearers, each of which is recognized and favoured as much as the 
Church ; but I never yet have heard, and I trust I never shall, 
least of all do I expect the lesson which your verdict will this day 
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read, to hear that those officers and oflice-bearers, and all those in- 

stitutions, sacred and secular, and the conduct of all, whether lay- 
men or priests, who administer them, are not the fair subjects of 
open, untrammelled, manly, zealous, and even vehement discussion 
as long as this country pretends to liberty, and prides herself in the 
possession of a free press—open, untrammelled, manly, zealous, and 
even vehement discussion.’ 

Would such a measure of liberty, guarded and fenced by so many 
sounding words, have sufficed to protect Mr. Williams, and stop the 
mouth of his prosecutor? Not in the least. Mr. Scarlett himself 
admitted that public officers in church and state were subjects of 
fair discussion, and that when they failed in their duty, a public 
writer might make what remarks he pleased on their conduct ; and 
yet if he pleased to wound their feelings by charging them, how- 
ever truly, with want of ability, want of integrity, or want of right 
principles and inclinations, he has exceeded the bounds of ‘ fair, 
open, untrammelled discussion,’ tolerated by the laws of a country 
which yet pretends to liberty, and prides herself on the possession 
of a free press, merely because there is free access to the use of the 
mechanical instrument. 

‘Mr. Brovenam.—lIf the liberty of the press, and all we enjoy 
under it, is to be sacrificed, at least let it not be this day. Leave it 
to be destroyed by arbitrary princes—by bartered corrupt parlia- 
ments—by an army degraded by the lash, and employed to enslave— 
by a pampered House of Lords—by a venal House of Commons 
—by a soldier, uniting the talents of a usurper with those of a 
captain—to these tools, to these legitimate hands, if the press must 
be destroyed, leave the deed to be done ; let it not suffer with you, 
whose oflice and existence would be nothing without its vigorous 
alliance. For the sake of that hierarchy against whom a fatal blow 
is now aimed, proclaim that light must continue to visit every 
recess of that hierarchy, and by that light that its abuses must be 
destroyed.’ 

Again, the existence of the liberty of the press is supposed to 
depend on the breath of a jury, though so firmly established by law 
that it would require an arbitrary prince, a corrupt parliament, and 
a degraded army to subvert it. If there was nothing illegal, nothing 
which the law regarded as criminal in that sort of untrammelled and 
vehement discussion which constituted the libel before the Court, 
what had Mr. Williams to fear? Why should Mr. Brougham 
manifest so intense an anxiety for the result? In that case he 
would have been sure of saving his client, even in spite of a verdict 
against him, But if, on the other hand, the paper had all the legal 
ingredients of guilt, and if the judicial recognition of that fact was, 
as Mr. Brougham contended, incompatible with freedom of discus- 
sion, then the jury could not sacrifice an illusive privilege which 
had no substantial existence ; and there needed no arbitrary prince 
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and venal parliament to abolish what seemed a temple of liberty, 
but was in reality a prison. It is worse than nugatory, it is deceit- 
ful and insulting, to bid the jury proclaim the concession of another 
great charter which is far beyond their competence to grant. 

Some of the remarks of the ‘ Edinburgh Review* on the report 
of the proceedings in this important case, are not less deserving of 
notice than the passages which have just been considered. ‘ The 
conduct of the clergy,’ says the reviewer, ‘ must not, it seems, be 
made the subject of any comment: they claim an exemption from 
that jurisdiction which the public opinion has for near a century 
and a half exercised over all other bodies of men in this country ; 
they are resolved to do as they please, and to answer all unpleasant 
observations by the compendious logic of the Crown-oflice. We 
dare not, therefore, expose our London publishers to any risk by 
assigning any reasons for the fact, which is however indisputable, 
and may still, we would fain hope, be stated historically, that, of 
late years, the higher classes of the Church have not been held in 
perfect affection and veneration by the people at large among our 
southern neighbours ; that pluralities and non-residence,’ &c. &c. 

And so he proceeds to set forth a grave and elaborate, and there- 
fore infinitely more effective and impressive, libel, than that of which 
Mr. Williams was found guilty. If his London publishers, there- 
fore, escaped penal retribution, it was not because the acuteness of 
the libeller was more than a match for the logic of the Crown-oflice, 
but owing to some of those extraneous and accidental circumstances, 
not to say that the victors might be somewhat lassate if not satiate, 
on which, more than on its intrinsic qualities, the fate of every libel, 
and the connivance, animadversion, or frustration of the law regard- 
ing it depends. 

But what is most worthy of observation in the above quotation, 
is the claim imputed to the dignitaries of the Church, of an exemp- 
tion from that jurisdiction which the public opinion has, for near a 
century and a half, exercised over all other bodies of men in this 
country. What! have there been no prosecutions for libel, no 
commitments for constructive contempts, no fines, imprisonments, 
pilloryings, during near a century and a half, except for libels on 
the clergy? Did the House of Commons acknowledge the juris- 
diction of public opinion, when they prosecuted Owen, Wilkes, 
Stockdale, and Reeves?) Did Lord St. Vincent, when first Lord 
of the Admiralty—did Lord Hardwicke, when Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland—did Queen Caroline, acknowledge it? Another Edinburgh 
Reviewer* asserts, that ‘ the utmost readiness to prosecute has, at 
different times, been found in persons conscious that the truth only 
had been proclaimed against them.’ With what colour of truth, 





* No. Ixxiv. art. 4. * No. liii. p. 150. 
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then, is it said, that the clergy alone awaken the dormant terrors 
of the law ; that with respect to them alone the press is not practi- 
‘ally free ; and that public opinion, ‘ safe from the throne, the pulpit, 
and the bar,’ does exercise a sovereign jurisdiction over all other 
bodies of men? Even if the law had granted an impolitic and 
unjust exemption in favour of the clergy, from a control to which 
all other men were subject, it would be unreasonable to make the 
least culpable party responsible for so unwise a law, to heap all the 
odium attending it on them, while not a syllable of censure, not a 
hint of disapprobation, not the faintest remonstrance, is directed 
against the legislative authors of the grievance. 

Says the Reviewer : ‘ So that one dignitary, Mr. Phillpotts, de- 
fames him, (Mr. Williams,) and his brethren join in bearing down, 
BY THE INTOLERABLE OPPRESSIONS OF THE LAW, the defamed man 
for retorting upon his calumniator.’ The act ef those whe resort 
to the law is denounced, not as vindictive and unchristian, but as an 
intolerable oppression, while the law itself is tolerated without a 
murmur; and the ever-recurring fits of sympathy for the victim, 
and indignation against the licensed oppressor, pass away without 
exciting an attempt to remedy the evil! 

The practical, analytical, @ posteriori review which has now been 
taken of the operation of the law of libel, will be found, it is hoped, to 
have amply supported all the objections which were advanced in the 
first article, on a theoretical, synthetical, @ priori consideration of 
the subject. it has been shown, we trust, that while the instances of 
hardship or injustice occasioned by malice, ignorance, or inadvert- 
ence, in the administration of other branches of the criminal law, 
are rare and accidental exceptions to the general result, the instances 
of gross mistake and flagrant oppression in the administration of 
the law of libel are its natural and proper consequences ; that the 
law is in reality what Lord Mansfield declared it would become, 
‘in every particular cause what any twelve men who happen to be 
the jury may be inclined to think ;’ and that while it affords the 
means of gratifying feelings of rancour and prejudice, it has no 
tendency whatever to abate the licentiousness and correct the tem- 
per of the press, but, on the contrary, counteracts that moral re- 
straint to whose benign influence and pervading energy we must 
look for an organ of public opinion, which shall stand more in awe 
of its own power of reprehension than it now does of fine, impri- 
sonment, and banishment. 


[In the succeeding articles of this Series, a view will be taken of 
the Theoretical and Practical State of the Doctrine of Summary 
Commitment for constructive contempts of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and Courts of Justice. ] 


























SisMoNDI ON SLAVERY—ERRORS RESPECTING THE STATE OF 
Socirery at tHe Care OF Goop Hope. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Srr,—lI have read, but have not had leisure to think, through the 
splendid article ‘On Domestic Slavery and its Effeets’ in the last 
Oriental Herald. I therefore leave out of view its power, its ex- 
cellent tendency, and its innumerable beauties, which require taste, 
and time, and reflection, to be duly valued, and fix at once, like all 
superticial people, on its defects. 

The first defect is—a bad argument against slavery. The writer 
says: ‘ When a man gets possession of slaves, he feels an aversion 
to, and contempt for, manual labour.’ Is this peculiar to the pos- 
sessor of this species of property?) How many of your acquaintance 
feel a love and reverence for manual labour in their own case ? Are 
the members of his Majesty's Council good workmen ? How many 
of the aristocracy, landed proprietors, and monied men, wear leathern 
aprons? All labour ison compulsion. It is endured for its reward, 
which is rest, and the indulgence of self-will. Who would, from a 
mere love of labour, sweep the streets, plead ugly cases at the bar, 
recant in the House, or climb chimneys? lL would not even write 
this letter if any body else would do it for me. 

The next defect is—a misapplication of the above cited remarks 
to the Dutch Colonists at the Cape of Good Hope, bottomed on the 
authority of Vaillant and Mr. Barrow. ‘These were travellers both, 
and they have asserted their privilege. Residing at the Cape, I 
have seen and known that their representations are erroneous. Who 
built the substantial and elegant houses to be found in every part 
of the colony where there is a spring of water and a practicable soil ? 
Who planted the vineyards, which require infinite toil and unremitted 
superintendence? Who subdued the wild beasts, and repulsed the 
barbarians ?—The Cape Colonist, who is represented as being of 
necessity slothful and stupid, because the owner of slaves. But 
who rendered all these efforts of no effect? dissipated the accumu- 
lated security, comfort, and wealth, and splendour of ages ?—Lord 
Charles Somerset, an Englishman, who possessed a salary of 10,0001. 
a year! Sir, [ detest slavery, and will do my best to bring it to an 
end; but I also hate hypocrisy. England was the nursing-mother 
of slavery, and of sinecures. Are the last less hostile to a love of 
‘ manual labour’ than the first ? 





By the way, are the English aware that the Dutch Government 
at the Cape had formed a plan for abolishing slavery, and for raising 
the aborigines to a level with the European intruders, as early as 
the year 1803 ? and that this plan was defeated by their capture in 
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1806 ? I am sure Mr. Barrow was not, when he published his mass 
of libels on the Cape Dutch. Such is the fact: a law prohibiting 
the landing of any slave was promulgated by the Dutch in 1808. 
From that date, every human being landed at the Cape was, accord- 
ing to Dutch law, a free person. Many similar schemes were in 
embryo when benevolent England stepped in. Oh, how I hate 
hypocrisy ! 

The third defect is contained in a quotation from Vaillant, stating 
that a ‘ Cape Colonist never grants freedom to children born from 
her and his female slaves.’ This looks shocking to benevolent 
England. At the Cape its aspect is less horrid, because the Dutch 
law secures not only the freedom of such children, but of the mothers 
of such children. Ifa female slave has a child by her master, by 
the Cape Dutch law she is free, her child is free, and all her future 
children are free. Is it the same in English colonies ? 

The next defect is contained in a quotation from Barrow, who 
observes, that ‘ there exists so little affection between relations, that 
one scarcely sees two brothers converse together; and how can it 
be otherwise, he continues, ‘ when his brothers and sisters are con- 
sidered as the vilest of his property?’ I have shown that the cause 
of this phenomenon does not and cannot exist, and I know from ex- 
perience and observation that the phenomenon itself exists only in 
Mr. Barrow’s brain, or, more correctly, in his spleen. Being in 
office and addicted to scribbling, he had recommended an ‘ iron-rod’ 
for this wretched colony, and to justify his prescription he repre- 
sented the people as destitute of natural affection. The present 
enemies of the settlement have adopted a different argument for the 
use of the iron-rod, and the Commissioners of Inquiry have sanc- 
tioned it in their thin ambiguous report. The institution of Juries 
would be dangerous, they say, because ‘ the attachment existing 
between relations, and arising from family connections, is stronger 
and farther extended in this colony than perhaps in any other coun- 
try in the world.’ Both parties, you see, are twisting the same rope, 
but at different ends. Good God! was this world made for such 
men to rule and talk about ? 

The last defect I shall notice is contained in the following words : 
‘Our author proves by facts, by the circumstantial evidence of all 
travellers, the contempt for every kind of instruction among the 
Dutch Colonists of the Cape of Good Hope.’ How does the follow- 
ing fact agree with this view? Two years ago, in spite of the deter- 
mined opposition and threats of the English Governor, a public 
Journal was established at the Cape, and in the course of a few 
months the number circulated amounted to nearly two thousand a 
week. Did this look like apathy or contempt for instruction ? It 
has since been suppressed by Lord Bathurst, for having extracted 
an article from the ‘ Times,’ which the editor, in his Lordship’s en- 
lightened judgment, had no right to do. And how did these sloth- 
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fnl unnatural contemners of instruction act under such circum- 
stances? They sent one petition to the King in Council, and two 
to Parliament, praying for a local legislature, trial by jury, and the 
liberty of the press ;—strong proofs these of Vandalism. But what 
shall we say of the Government by whom these requests are treated 
with contempt? Remember also that it was an English Governor 
who, three years ago, prohibited the formation of a literary society, 
subscription library, and museum, at Cape Town, put down the press, 
banished a printer, ploughed up the Dutch botanic garden, and laid 
it under a crop of cabbages and leeks for his family, and barley for 
his horses, and cut down for fuel the beautiful trees which adorned 
and protected it from the east wind. Depend upon it, Sir, the balance 
of barbarism in this case inclines to the English side. 

Repeating my admiration of the article generally, I remain, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

J. F. 





An Accounr or rue CULTIVATION oF SaGo IN THE East. 
(From the ‘ Singapore Chronicle’ of Feb, 15, 1827.) 


Wiru the view of expatiating on the rise and progress of this 
commodity, which, about forty years ago, was almost entirely un- 
known in a European market, except medicinally, being recom- 
mended as a restorative in phthisis and emaciations, we shall com- 
mence by describing the nature of the soil and situation which is 
favourable to it, the progress of vegetation, and the expenses of 
bringing it to market in its crude state ; and subsequently enter into 
a detail of the process of refinement as practised here, remarking 
on the cost of labour and profit of manufacture attending its refine- 
ment from the first stage, to what is called pearl sago, with state- 
ments of the import of the farinaceous pith or medulla, and export 
of the refined pearl sago, with the various uses to which it is ap- 
plied, and such general remarks as present themselves for consi- 
deration. 

Growing in an almost wild state in many places in our imme- 
diate vicinity, it claims our particular attention—in the first place, as 
an article of considerable export ; and, secondly, to use Dr. John- 
son’s definition of it, as ‘a kind of eatable grain’ increasing in de- 
mand, improving in quality, and in the manufacture of which, 
Singapore, within the last year, has not only surpassed in quality, 
but exceeded in quantity that of any other place. 

In his ‘Indian Archipelago,’ Crawfurd says, ‘ Sago is an article of 
exportation to Europe,—to India, principally Bengal,—and to China, 
It is in its granulated form alone that it is ever sent abroad. The 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 14. 2M 
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best sago is the produce of Siak, on the north coast of Sumatra. 
This is of a light brown colour, the grains large, and not easily 
broken. The sago of Borneo is the next in value ; it is whiter, but 
more friable. ‘The produce of the Moluccas, the greatest in quan- 
tity, is of the smallest estimation. The cost of granulated sago, 
from the hand of the grower or producer, is about twice the price of 
rice in Java, or a dollar a picul. In the market of Malacca, the sago 
of Siak may be had at from two to three dollars per picul. The 
sago of Borneo has been sold to the European merchant, in Java, as 
low as 1} dollars a picul. The foreign exporter will be able to ship 
the former at from 34 to 44 dollars per picul. It may here be 
worth mentioning, that, within the last few years, the Chinese of 
Malacca have invented a process by which they refine sago so as to 
give it a fine pearly lustre. Not above four or five hundred piculs 
of this are manufactured. It is thought that it may be obtained at 
about six dollars per picul, when the supply is more equal to the de- 
mand. <A small quantity of it exposed for sale in the London 
market, in 1818, sold for about thrice the price of ordinary sago.— 
Vol. iii. page 348. And he describes the sago palm (metroxylon 
sagu) asa native of that portion of the Archipelago in which the 
easterly monsoon is the boisterous and rainy one—as the eastern 
portion of Celebes, and Borneo, to the north of Mindanao, to the 
south of Timur, and to the east of New Guinea, and says, that the 
great island of Ceram is of all others most distinguished for its pro- 
duction. He doubts it being indigenous in the western parts of the 
Archipelago; and draws some curious and interesting inferences from 
the various designations under which the sago palm is distinguished 
in the different languages of the islanders, tending to prove that in 
the western parts it is an exotic. He gives a sketch of the sago 
harvest, and the modes of preparing the farina for consumption, 
with the various economical uses to which the different portions of 
the sago palm are applied at some leugth, and winds up with the 
rough estimate of an English acre yielding 8,000 pounds of raw 
meal a-year.—See vol. i. page 383 to 393. We do not pride our- 
selves on our skill in botany, and submit quietly to be led, in the 
term (metroxylon sagu) given to the palm tree, called rumbiya, 
by the Malays of this part of the world, which produces the pith, 
afterwards manufactured into sago; though we are not obliged to 
confess that we are led blindly, inasmuch as the latest work we have 
had it in our power to consult, calls sago the production of the 
cycas revoluta, and the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ has it the cycas 
circinalis, a genus of plants, however, classed by Linnaeus first 
among the palms, and afterwards amongst the ferns ; so far we 
may be allowed to admit that which we cannot confute; this knotty 
point settled, we may proceed to business, and, for the sake of per- 
spicuity, will divide the subject into two parts, and speak first of 
the crude, then the refined state, Its crude state.—First, 
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Low marshy situations shut out, but at no great distance from 
the sea, and well watered by fresh water, seem most productive. 
The soil in such situations, to the depth of several feet, is generally 
a flaccid mould, composed chietly of decayed vegetable matter, and 
extremely pervious to water; below the above depth a stratum of 
marine formation generally exists. According to Raflles, on Java 
this tree is found only in a few low and marshy situations, and the 
preparation of sago ‘ from the pith is not known to the inhabitants.’ 
Marsden says, that sago is but little used by the Sumatrans ; and 
Crawfurd, as we have before stated, presumes that in this, or the 
western part of the Archipelago, the sago palm is an exotic. Our 
inquiries have been unavailing in the attempt to discover it as indi- 
genous in our neighbourhood, and we feel confident that it does not 
exist in the native wild state to the eastward of Borneo. 


The best sago produced in our vicinity, is from the islands of 
Appong and Panjang, which form the east bank of Brewer's Straits, 
or properly Salat Panjang; and next in quality, is that from the 
rivers Mandha, Katdman, Goung, Egal, Plandok, and Anak Sirka, 
lying between the Campar and Indragiri rivers, on Sumatra or Pulo 
Percha, as it is called by the Malays. Of least value is the produce 
of the islands of Buru, Ungah, and Kundor, in the Straits of Dryon 
or Salat Duri. ‘The sago palm is found in several other places, in 
small quantities, but seldom cut down by the lazy possessors of it, 
to whom it probably descended through a long line of equally slug- 
gish ancestors, from some Inchi of Zamandaulu, who had better 
notions when he planted it. ‘The nature of the soil in the places 
we have mentioned is very similar, all of them deep bogs, next to 
impassable to one unaccustomed to such walking. 

Cutting down and burning the jungle is all the preparation re- 
quired previous to planting the palm, which is best done from the 
seed, a small black nut, about the size of a pullet’s egg, at about 
five fathoms apart. 

Plantations have been tried from the suckers, but the injury sus- 
tained by their roots in the separation from the parent stem has 
invariably retarded their growth above a year. 

From seven to ten years is the time it takes for the tree to bear 
fruit, when planted from the seed in the first instance; cutting 
down, for their pith, commences generally at about the age of six or 
seven years ; after this period the pith gradually loses its moisture, 
and is no longer fit for the purpose when the tree comes into bearing. 

Sago is cultivated in large patches, divided into lots, the property 
of individuals, and as much as one man, his wife and family, choose 
to look after ; I say choose, because it is not as much as they could, 
if they would attend. One man, as above, can manage 100 fathoms 
square ; upon this he plants 400 seeds, and subsists himself for the 
first six or seven years on his means, not unfrequently leaving the 
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trees to take care of themselves, until he can commence cutting ; 
from that day the supply is constant ; each tree throws out from ten 
to twenty suckers, which increase so rapidly that the owner is 
obliged to thin them constantly ; a good tree yields from forty to 
fifty tampins, and the worst ever cut down about twenty-five ; this 
ison Appong. ‘The tampin of Appong is to that of Mandha as four 
is to five ; and is a rough measure made of the leaves of the sago- 
tree, of a conical form, twenty to thirty inches long, with a base of 
about eight inches diameter ; both ends of this are stuffed with the 
refuse pith, to prevent the escape of the farina ; and the tampin of 
Appong holds, on an average, nineteen pounds avoirdupois ; thus, 
seven tampins very nearly equal a picul of this place, or 133$ lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

It will be needless to speak of the sago of each place, differing 
but a little in quality, and in the measures they are sold by, as the 
acuteness of the Chinese brings them all to their true level on arrival 
here. One remark on the stupidity of the cultivators may be no- 
ticed, viz. 100 tampins of Appong may always be purchased on the 
spot, cheap or dear, at other places it matters not, for 6 1-4 reals, 
or Spanish dollars, 5. 12, as a Spanish dollar or a real is the same 
thing with them, and both go alike for 246 doits or 82 cents of a 
Spanish dollar of Singapore: if the person in quest of sago takes 
doits, they must be of the small kind, but thick. At Mandha, on 
the same principle, the same number of tampins may be had for 
Spanish dollars, 9. 61. Now the Appong measure yields 14 piculs, 
29 catties, and the Mandha 17 piculs, 86 catties ; a difference against 
Appong, of Spanish dollars, 2. 51, and all because they say it has 
been the adat or custom to sell it so! 

One person is sufficient to clear the underwood away, as it grows 
up in every lot:of 100 fathoms square. The whole family are, 
however, fully required when at times they cut down for manu- 
facture, which is always done on the spot where the tree is felled. 
They prepare the number of tampins, or measures, required for the 
reception of the sago, in the first instance, and put them out to dry: 
they then fell the tree, and split it in halves by means of wedges, 
build a temporary house over it, and dig out the pith with hoes made 
from the rind of the tree; this they carry up into the house, the 
floor of which is latticed so close, as just to allow the finer parts of 
the medulla to pass through, on being wetted with water and trodden 
by the feet ; into this house the produce of the trees is brought, two 
or three at a time, and all the finer parts are carried down by the 
water into the trunks of the trees, three or four feet in diameter, 
which are cleanly hollowed out, and left below to receive it. In 
order that no waste may take place, they lead a mat, made also of 
the leaves of the palm, from the floor of the work-shop down into 
the shells of the trees, and this carries the water without spilling 
any: they trample it until the water passes through clear of the 
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farina, and then throw away the refuse, keeping sufficient merely 
to stuff the ends of the tampin. By the next day the medulla has 
settled in the trunks of the trees, leaving the water at the top ; this 
is drawn off, and the sago flour thrown in its wet state into the tam- 
pin already prepared, and left to strain itself: some refuse pith is 
then put on the end before left open, the base of the cone, and the 
work is dene. The shell of the tree is then cut up for firewood, or 
in slips, and thrown into the marsh to prevent the poor devils going 
quite over head, in carrying down the sago to boats waiting for it, 
This is always their duty, for if the Malays, who come to purchase, 
could not get this included in their agreement, the chances are, they 
would go elsewhere in search of the Sago, Sago once made is 
obliged to be kept wet, or it would spoil in a few days; again, kept 
constantly wet, the tampin leaves soon rot; cultivators cannot there- 
fore keep a stock ready but at a greater risk than these savages 
choose to undergo. ‘They have a method of frying the meal over 
the fire, called there sagu randang,which sells for a real or 82 cents. 
of a Spanish dollar, for sixteen of their gantongs are equal to twenty 
of Singapore or one picul. This, however, will not keep long; as 
damp throws it all into a glutinous mass, and in a short time spoils 
it, and it may easily be supposed that their situations are not very 
dry and airy! At Appong the sago is made by Orang Utan, or 
people of the woods, who speak a jargon of Malayan, are not Mo- 
hammedans, and eat the hogs, deer, &c. with which their island 
abounds ; and the maritime Malays, who visit them for sago, are 
obliged to be always upon their guard, and not unfrequently wait 
two months for the cargo of a few hundred tampins ; if they take 
money to purchase, they get it much quicker, but require additional 
caution in making advances. ‘There are said to be about 350 souls, 
and that the produce might be put down at 3,000 piculs a-year. The 
most of these people are dependents of Siak and Campar ; the chiefs 
of the former place exercising a system of extortion and rapine, 
enough to induce any other class of people less accustomed, to desert 
the place. The cultivators in the other places are Malays, and 
much superior, though their exports are severally less ; and traf- 
ficking with them is not so dangerous or uncertain. 

Appong has 350 souls employed, and could produce 3000 piculs ; 
this would afford, under all the disadvantages at which they sell it, 
1024 Spanish dollars per annum, a sum quite adequate to the 
demands for foreign luxuries of people who do not eat rice, and 
live upon the produce of their woods. ‘The people of Siak were 
the chief importers of sago into Malacca, whence erroneously it got 
the name of Siak sago, described as the best by Crawfurd. Siak 
itself exports no sago. 

Malays all agree that the cultivation of sago is the most profit- 
able of agricultural pursuits, not yielding to even the cultivation of 
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rice by sawurs, for once in bearing, the trees are ad infinitum, 
equally profitable, and require little or no labour. 

The miserable state of barbarism in which the cultivators of sago 
exist, puts all, calculation at defiance; but we do not hesitate in 
saying, if any person would commence here,—and there are many 
places peculiarly favourable to it, and of considerable extent—that 
the profits of an English acre, when the trees were once fit to cut, 
would amount on a low estimate to 50/. sterling per annum, after 
paying all expenses. 

This, too, is a branch of agriculture that a European might 
engage in, without the certainty of being robbed, which pertains to 
the culture of spices, &c. 





Tur Moorer-Waa, 


(Versified from Barrow’s translation of the Chinese, by a young 
West Indian) 

How lovely is. this branch of flowers, 
Fresh severed from its own bright bowers! 
Some gentle hand that pluck’d the spray, 
Had dropp’d it here at dawn one day, 
And I, the owner of this home, 
Will cherish it for days to come, 
And wear its cluster’d gems, to be 
A charm for happy hours to me; 
But ne’er beyond my door shall shine 
Its beauty, for ’t is mine—’tis mine ! 


How lovely is this Moolee flower, 
Bright blooming in its leafy bower, 
Excelling all the flowers that grace 
The chosen vase their resting place ! 
And I, the owner of this home, 
Will treasure it for days to come, 
And wear its gather’d branch, to be 
A charm alone to me—to me; 

And fear lest eyes, that see it shine, 
Should envy me this flower of mine. 
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Poxuice REGULATIONS REFUSED REGISTRATION BY THE SUPREME 
Court or Bompay, 


A. D. 1826. Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation I. 


A Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation for better defining and extend- 
ing the powers and jurisdiction of the Court of Petty Sessions and 
of Magistrates of the Police, and for amending and consolidating 
into one Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation, sundry provisions relating 
to such powers and jurisdiction. Passed by the Honourable the 
Governor in Council of Bombay on the 26th day of September, 
1826, and registered in the Honourable the Supreme Court of 
Bombay, on the day of ——— 1826. 





Preamble. 


Whereas, for facilitating the prompt, just, and effectual correction 
of petty offences, and for further promoting the good order and civil 
government of this Presidency, it is expedient that the Rule, Ordi- 
nance, and Regulation I. of 1812, should be amended, and that the 
powers and jurisdiction thereby vested in the court of petty sessions 
and in the police magistrates should be better defined, and extended 
by additional provisions ; and, whereas it would tend to simplify 
the same, if the said Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation thus amended, 
and the additional provisions hereinafter ordained, should be conso- 
lidated into one newly modified Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation. 
Be it therefore ordained, by the authority of the Honourable the 
Governor in Council, and in virtue and pursuance of the statute 
passed in the forty-seventh year of the reign of his late Majesty 
King George the Third, intituled ‘An Act for the better settle- 
ment of Fort St. George and Bombay,’ that from and after the due 
publication and registry of this Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation, in 
the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay, the said Rule, Ordi- 
nance, and Regulation I. of 1812, shall be and the same is hereby 
repealed, and this Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation, consisting of 
the titles and articles hereinafter stated, shall have full force of law 
within the island and harbour of Bombay, including Colaba and 
Old Woman’s Island, and shall be strictly obeyed as such by all 
his Majesty's subjects inhabiting the same. 

Title First —Of Magistrates. 

I. The Honourable the Governor in Council shall select two or 
more justices of the peace, who shall be styled magistrates of the 
police, and who shall perform the duties and exercise the authorities 
in the following articles specified. 

Il. The magistrates of the police shall ordinarily exercise their 
authority within such limits, as the Honourable the Governor in 
Council shall from time to time assign; and for this purpose they 
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shall attend at their respective offices from ten in the forenoon to 
three in the afternoon of every day, and they shall always leave at 
their offices information where they may be found at any hour of 
the day or night, and if either of them shall be incapacitated by 
sickness to act and attend, he shall be bound to procure another 
justice of the peace to act in his stead. 

III. Each of these magistrates shall ordinarily within his own 
district, and occasionally elsewhere within the presidency, do all 
acts that a single justice of the peace may by the law of England 
do within this presidency. 


Title Second.—Of the Petty Sessions. 


I. On every Thursday morning at ten o'clock, a court shall be 
assembled at the office of police within the fort, to be entitled the 
court of petty sessions. 

II. This court shall consist of three or more justices of the peace, 
two of whom shall be magistrates of the police, and the third or 
others shall be a justice or justices of the peace. 

III. The said court shall exercise over all offences hereinafter 
enumerated and ordained, the powers of summary conviction and 
punishment, according to the course pursued by two justices of the 
peace in certain cases under authority of statutes. 

IV. They shall also exercise a like jurisdiction generally over all 
acts done in violation of the rules now legally passed, or hereafter 
to be legally passed, by the Honourable the Governor in Council 
for the good order and civil government of the presidency: and 
shall have power to issue process by warrant or summons, and to 
levy all pecuniary forfeitures or penalties by them duly imposed, by 
means of distress on the goods and chattels of the offenders, and 
by sale of the same if unredeemed for the space of six days, in all 
cases, when the mode of issuing process and of levying any such 
penalty or forfeiture is not specifically provided. 

V. The said court shall allow reasonable time for defence to all 
persons charged before them. They shall examine witnesses on 
both sides on oath, they shall record in the shortest and plainest 
words the substance of the charge and the evidence, their opinion 
of the guilt or innocence of the person accused, and the punishment 
which they think fit to inflict, and they shall all sign the record of 
each day's proceeding. 

VI. They shall lay a summary of the convictions and punish- 
ments quarterly before the Quarter-Sessions of the Peace, the 
Court of Oyer and Terminer, and the Honourable the Governor in 
Council. 

VII. The Court shall have a power of adjourning, and two of 
the members may summon it on any other day of the week besides 
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Thursday, at twenty-four hours notice, if such meeting shall appear 
to be necessary. 

VIII. In the event of any or either of the magistrates of police 
being unable to attend the petty sessions, either from indisposition, 
press of business at his own office, or any other reasonable cause, 
one or more of the other justices of the peace may attend, or be 
summoned by the sitting member or members of the court to attend 
the petty sessions in his or their room. 


Title Third.—Of Constables. 


I. The justices, at their Quarter-Sessions, shall appoint some re- 
spectable European to be High Constable, who shall, in all cases of 
importance, be ready to execute the orders and warrants of the 
magistrates. 

II. They shall also swear in a sufficient number of Europeans to 
be constables, for the preservation of quiet and the execution of the 
law. 

III. The court of petty sessions shall have power, by order, to be 
entered among their records, to appoint and swear in such Native 
constables or persons as to them shall from time to time appear 
expedient, to act in preservation of the peace, and in execution of 
the law; and by like order to appoint their wages; and also by 
like order to arm them in such manner as they may deem fit,—all 
such orders to be nevertheless subject to the revision of the Honour- 
able the Governor in Council. 


IV. Provided always, that nothing in these articles shall be un- 
derstood to prevent the petty sessions or any justice of the peace 
swearing in special European constables to act on any emergency 
calling for such a temporary measure. 

V. In case of any misbehaviour or negligence of such Native con- 
stables or peons in their duty, either committed in view of any 
magistrate of police or of the court of petty sessions, or proved on 
the oath of one or more credible witnesses, the said court, or any 
single magistrate of police, shall have full power and authority to 
fine such delinquent in any sum not exceeding the amount of three 
months’ wages, or to suspend him from his situation for a limited 
period, or altogether to discharge him from the same, as to him or 
them in their discretion shall seem fit ; and the said court of petty 
sessions shall also have power in such cases, in lieu of such fine, 
suspension, or discharge, to order corporal punishment not exceeding 
20 lashes, or imprisonment with hard labour, for a period not ex- 
ceeding two months. 


Title Fourth.—Of petty personal offences which are indictable. 


I. And whereas the expediency and necessity of enlarging the 
powers and jurisdiction of the magistrates in cases of petty theft has 
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been repeatedly urged, as well by petitions to Government from a 
numerous class of the superior Natives, as by the grand juries in 
their presentments, and by the bench of magistrates, it is therefore 
hereby ordained, that the court of petty sessions shall exercise the 
power of summary conviction in all casses of simple larceny, where 
the value of the goods stolen shall not exceed 20 rupees ; such of- 
fences to be punishable by fine not exceeding 400 rupees, and in 
addition thereto or in lieu thereof, as the case may seem to require, 
imprisonment with hard labour for any time not exceeding six 
months, or corporal punishment not exceeding 36 lashes. 


II. The said court shall exercise like jurisdiction in all cases of 
the receiving stolen goods knowing them to have been stolen, where 
the principal felon has not been convicted though amenable to jus- 
tice, and where the amount of the goods shall not exceed the value 
of 40 rupees ; such offences to be punishable by fine not exceeding 
400 rupees, and in addition thereto, or in lieu thereof, as the case 
may seem to require, imprisonment with hard labour for any time 
not exceeding six months, or corporal punishment not exceeding 
36 lashes. 

III. The said court shall exercise like jurisdiction in all cases of 
persons having in their possession without authority of Government, 
or other lawful excuse, or with intent to use the same, instruments 
of coining, and likewise in all cases of persons having in their pos- 
session any implement of housebreaking with intent feloniously to 
break and enter into any building whatever, such offences to be 
punishable by fine not exceeding 200 rupees, and in addition thereto, 
or in lieu thereof, as the case may seem to require, imprisonment 
with hard labour for any time not exceeding six months, or corporal 
punishment not exceeding 36 lashes. 

IV. The said court shall exercise like jurisdiction in all cases of 
indecent exposure of the person, or of any obscene exhibition, in any 
places of public resort, such offences to be punishable by fine not 
exceeding 100 rupees, and in addition thereto, or in lieu thereof, as 
the case may seem to require, imprisonment with hard labour for 
any time not exceeding three months, or corporal punishment not 
exceeding 20 lashes. 

V. The said court shall exercise like jurisdiction in all cases of 
riots, routs, forcible entries, affrays, and common assaults, such 
offences of riots, routs, and forcible entries to be punishable by fine 
not exceeding 150 rupees, or in lieu thereof, imprisonment for a 
period not exceeding four months, and the offences of affrays and 
common assaults to be punishable by fine not exceeding 100 rupees 
or, in lieu thereof, imprisonment for a period not exceeding three 
months. 

VI. Provided always that nothing in this title contained shall be 
understood to prevent a prosecutor from bringing such cases before 
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a grand jury, if he pleases, or shall hinder the magistrates them- 
selves from directing the case to be brought before a grand jury, if 
the difficulty of the question or the solemnity of the example shall 
seem to render it fit. 


VII. It shall be lawful for any constable or police*officer, without 
warrant, to apprehend any person found offending against any article 
of this title, and to bring such person before any justice or justices 
of the peace, or before the court of petty sessions as he soonest may, 
and upon the appearance of such person under such apprehension, 
before such justice or justices out of sessions, or upon his or her 
appearance under any warrant or summons before the justice or 
justices issuing the same out of sessions, such justice or justices may 
inform himself or themselves, by examination on oath, and may, if 
such matter shall appear to him or them to be proved, commit such 
offender for trial at the next ensuing court of petty sessions, or in- 
stead thereof, at his discretion, may take his or her recognizance, 
with sufficient sureties for his or her appearance before the said 
next court. But in case of such appearance before the court of 
petty sessions, either in the first or second instance, and with or 
without warrant or summons issuing therefrom, such court may, at 
once proceed to the examination of the case as hereinbefore autho- 
rized, and to adjudication, or may commit or bail, as above provided, 
the person charged till the then next ensuing sessions, according as 
the just investigation of the case may seem to require. 


Title Fifth.—Of idle and disorderly Persons, and of Rogues and 


Vagrants. 


I. The said court of petty sessions, shall exercise like power of 
summary conviction in all cases of persons found commonly loiter- 
ing or wandering about in places of public resort, who, being able 
to obtain employment whereby they may maintain themselves, shall 
refuse or neglect to be so employed, and shall not upon due ex- 
amination before such court, or before the justice or justices before 
whom they shall appear as hereinafter provided, give a satisfactory 
account of themselves or of their means of livelihood, and they shall 
exercise like jurisdiction in all cases of persons wandering about by 
night in the public streets or highways and not giving a good ac- 
count of themselves ; such offences to be punishable by imprisonment 
with hard labour for any time not exceeding one month, 

II. The said court shall exercise like jurisdiction over all impos- 
tors and pretenders to magical or other preternatural powers, and 
over all common gamblers who shall not give a satisfactory account 
of any other means of livelihood ; such offenders to be punishable 
by fine not exceeding 50 rupees, or, in lieu thereof, imprisonment 
with hard labour for any time not exceeding one month. 


III. The said court shall exercise like jurisdiction over all per- 
sons going about gathering alms or money under false pretences ; 
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and over all persons having no regular home, but found wandering 
abroad, and lodging in out houses, or in the open air, or under tents, 
or in carts and waggons, and not being able to give a good account 
of themselves ; and also over all persons commonly placing them- 
selves in streets and public places to beg alms, or endeavouring by 
exposure of wounds or deformities to obtain alms ; such offenders 
to be punishable by imprisonment with or without hard labour, as 
the case may seem to require, for any time not exceeding two 
months, and in addition thereto, or in lieu thereof, as the case may 
seem to require, corporal punishment not exceeding 20 lashes. 


IV. The said court shall exercise like jurisdiction over all per- 
sons found having in their possession any gun, pistol, cutlass, dag- 
ger, bludgeon, or other offensive weapon, with intent to assault any 
person or to commit any other illegal act; or who shall be found 
in or upon any dwelling-house, warehouse, out-house, stable, or in 
any inclosed yard, garden, or compound, and shall not be able to 
give a good account of themselves, or who shall frequent any dock, 
quay, warehouse or avenues, streets or highways leading to the 
same, or any streets, highways or places of public resort whatever, 
with intent to commit any felony ; such offenders to be punishable 
by fine not exceeding 100 rupees, and in addition thereto, or in lieu 
thereof, as the case may seem to require, imprisonment with hard 
labour for any time not exceeding four months, or corporal punish- 
ment not exceeding 30 lashes. 


V. The said court shall exercise like jurisdiction over all persons 
escaping or rescuing others from apprehension, custody, or confine- 
ment, under authority of this or any other regulation: or refusing, 
after apprehension for any offence in this title mentioned, to go be- 
fore any justice or justices ; or knowingly giving a false account of 
themselves on any examination of such offenders as hereinafter pre- 
scribed, after warning given them of their punishment, or who, 
being bound on a charge made against him or her by any recogniz- 
ance to appear before the court of petty sessions, shall neglect to 
appear accordingly ; such offenders and all other offenders for the 
second term after conviction against any article of this title, to be 
punishable by fine not exceeding 200 rupees, and in addition thereto 
or in lieu thereof, as the case may seem to require, imprisonment 
with hard labour for auy time not exceeding six months, or corporal 
punishment not exceeding 36 lashes. 


VI. It shall be lawful for any constable or police officer, without 
warrant, to apprehend any person found offending against any article 
of this title, and to bring such person before any justice or justices 
of the peace, or before the court of petty sessions, as he soonest 
may, and upon the appearance of such person under such apprehen- 
sion before such justice or justices out of sessions, or upon his or 
her appearance under any warrant or summons before the justice or 
justices issuing the same out of sessions, such justice or justices may 
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inform himself or themselves by examination of the person or persons 
so appearing, or of any other person on oath, and may, if such 
matter shall appear to him or them to be proved, commit such of- 
fender for trial at the next ensuing court of petty sessions, or instead 
thereof, at his discretion, may take his or her recognizance with 
sufficient sureties for his or her appearance before the said next 
court. But in case of such appearance before the court of petty 
sessions, either in the first or second instance, and with or without 
warrant or summons issuing therefrom, such court may at once 
proceed to the examination of the case as herein before authorized 
and to adjudication, or may commit or bail, as above provided, the 
person charged till the next ensuing sessions, according as the just 
investigation of the case may seem to require. 

VII. It shall also be lawful for any justice or justices of the 
peace, whether in or out of petty sessions, before whom any person 
offending against any article of this title may appear, to order such 
person to be searched, and his or her bundles, parcels, or packages, 
which he or she may happen to have with him or her at the time of 
committing such offence, to be inspected in the presence of such jus- 
tice or justices, and secured; and, in case of conviction, the said 
court of petty sessions may order any effects found on such search 
to be sold, and the money arising therefrom or any money found 
on such search, to be applied for and towards the costs and expense 
of apprehending, convicting, and maintaining such offender, during 
such time as he or she may happen to be imprisoned, returning 
the overplus, if any, after deducting charges of sale, to the said 
offender. 

VIII. It shall be lawful in all cases of any commitment or bailing 
for future trial at the court of petty sessions, to bind any persons 
over by recognizance to prosecute, or to give evidence at such trial 
who are able so to do. 

IX. It shall be lawful for any justice or justices of the peace in 
or out of petty sessions, upon information on oath that any offenders 
in this title, or in the third article of the preceding title described, 
are reasonably suspected to be harboured or concealed in any tavern, 
spirit house, opium or bang house, or gambling house, to autho- 
rize any constable or other person, by warrant, to enter at any time 
into such house, and to apprehend and bring before him or them 
all persons found therein and so suspected, and if, on examining such 
persons so brought, they or either of them cannot give a satisfactory 
account of themselves, such justice or justices and the court of 
petty sessions may deal with them as in other cases of offences 
committed against the articles of this title, provided that the punish- 
ment shall not extend beyond that which is assigned to the offence 
of which each person may be respectively suspected. 

Title Sixth Of Goods suspected to be stolen. 
I. In all cases where any money, goods or chattels whatever, or 
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any securities for money or goods, or any choses in action whatever, 
shall have been stolen from any person or place, and where any 
such property, which shall, in the belief of the person deposing to 
his loss of the same, be the property so stolen, whether he can or 
cannot positively identify it as such, shall be found in the possession 
of any person who shall not be able satisfactorily to account for such 
possession, any justice or justices of the peace may, in or out of 
sessions, upon oath made, issue his or their summons or warrant 
for the appearance of such offender, and on his or her appearance 
accordingly, proceed against him or her as provided by article VI. 
of last preceding title ; such offences to be punishable by fine not 
exceeding 100 rupees, or in lieu thereof, as the case may seem to 
require, imprisonment with or without hard labour as the case may 
seem to require, for any time not exceeding six months, or corporal 
punishment not exceeding 36 lashes. 


Title Seventh.—Of Offences against the Public Communication. 


I. All buildings which encroach on the high roads or streets, or 
upon the space on the esplanade declared to be necessary for the 
safety of the fort, may be abated by an order of the magistrates in 
petty sessions, after the parties interested have been summoned, 
and if they attend, fully heard. 


II. All diggers and owners of wells are required to surround them 


with a wall of chunam three feet high, and, in default of owners, 
the magistrates are authorized to cause such walls to be built at the 
public expense. 

III. No owners or occupiers of land are to suffer pits to remain 
uncovered during the night. The magistrates may, in default of 
the owners or occupiers, cause the pits to be covered, or if need be, 
to be filled up, at the expense of the owners or occupiers. 

IV. All drivers of carriages and horsemen are to drive and ride 
moderately along the high road, taking the left side, and leaving a 
sufficient space for others to pass them. All hackerays are to con- 
tinue to be registered and numbered; and no person is to train 
horses on the more frequented parts of the highway, till they be so 
far tamed as to give no alarm. 

V. No person shall commit nuisances on the high road or streets, 
or leave carts or carriages on the street or road, with or without 
horses or bullocks. 

VI. The court of petty sessions may, in all the above cases under 
this title, inflict such punishments, not exceeding the fine of 50 
rupees, or imprisonment for a fortnight in default of payment, as 
the danger, audacity, or repetition of the offences may require. 

Title Eighth.—Of Trades immediately dangerous to the Public 

Safety. 
I, No person shall make oil, or distil spirits, or mix and prepare 
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copper as red lead, or manufacture gunpowder, within the fort, or in 
the Black Town. 

II. The justices may remove all such trades at the expense of the 
owners ; and the petty sessions may prescribe limits within which 
they are to be carried on, subject to the approval of the Governor 
in Council. 


Title Ninth—Of Trades which may be made instrumental to the 
Commission of Crimes. 

I. The petty sessions shall cause exact lists to be taken and kept 
of all houses licensed to sell spirits, of all houses where bang or 
opium is usually taken, of all shops and warehouses where goods 
are received in pawn, and of all goldsmiths or sellers and buyers 
of gold and silver. ‘They shall cause a small fee to be taken for 
each house or name registered, which shall be sufficient to defray 
the expense of the register of these dangerous houses, trades, or 
modes of life. 

II. All persons pursuing the above occupations, who shall not 
register themselves as above, shall be punishable, according to the 
circumstances of the case, by the petty sessions. 

III. All keepers of taverns, spirit houses, opium or bang houses, 
shall be punishable in like manner, for all affrays, assaults, or other 
violences committed in their houses. 

IV. All purchasers of military uniforms, without a written per- 
mission previously obtained by the purchasers themselves from 
commanding officers or adjutants of corps to whom the owner of 
such uniforms may or might have belonged, or from the town 
mayor, all sellers of the same to foreigners without license from 
government, and all purchasers of goods and lenders of money upon 
them at unseasonable hours, or from unknown persons, may be 
punished by the petty sessions according to the circumstances of 
their cases. 

V. No punishments under articles II. or III. of this title shall 
exceed a fine of 50 rupees, or imprisonment for one month in de- 
fault of payment ; nor punishment under article IV. exceed a fine 
of 50 rupees, or imprisonment for a fortnight in default of payment. 

Title Tenth.—Of Dangerous Weapons. 

I. No person shall be suffered to enter this island, or to be in it, 
armed with guns, pistols, swords, daggers, creases, knives, or other 
weapons by which mortal wounds are usually inflicted, except those 
who may be in his Majesty's or the Honourable Company's naval, 
military, or marine service, or British subjects in general, and ex- 
cept officers holding commissions in the service of any state in amity 
or alliance with the British nation, and except, also, constables, 
peons, and other persons, armed by authority of the magistrates of 
police. 
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II. All such weapons shall be seized and forfeited, and such far- 
ther legal punishment inflicted on the bearers of them, as the court 
of petty sessions shall deem just. 

III. Effectual means shall be used to make this title known to 
all commanders of ships and vessels who enter this harbour, and 
they shall be punishable for suffering any of their crew to land with 
such weapons. 

IV. All masters and keepers of taverns, spirit houses, bang or 
opium shops or gaming houses, who suffer any persons with such 
weapons as aforesaid to enter their houses, shall be punishable for 
so doing by the petty sessions. 

V. No punishment under this title shall exceed a fine of 20 ru- 
pees, or imprisonment for one fortnight in default of payment. 


Title Eleventh.—Of vending Poisonous Substances. 


I. The medical board shall be instructed by Government to draw 
up a list of substances immediately destructive of human life, which 
may be properly called poisons, and the list shall be entered on the 
records of the petty sessions. 

II. No person shall sell any of the substances contained in the 
list without a licence from the petty sessions, for which a fee shall 
be paid, and no licenced person shall sell them except to persons 
whom they well know, and for purposes perfectly explained to 
them ; and they shall make full entries of such sales in a book 
which they shall preserve, and when lawfully called upon, produce, 
and all offenders against this article are punishable by the petty 
sessions by fine not exceeding 50 rupees, or imprisonment for one 
month in default of payment. 


Title Twelfth.—Of Religious Rites and Processions. 


I. Allinsult to, or disturbance of, any religious rite or ceremony 
shall be punishable by the petty sessions. 

II. Any two or more magistrates of police, of whom the senior 
magistrate shall be one, shall have power, by order under their 
hands, subject to the sanction and confirmation of the Honourable 
the Governor in Council, testified by his signature thereto, to re- 
gulate all religious processions that may be dangerous to the public 
peace, such as the processions of the Mohammedans at the holidays 
called the Mohurrum, and to prescribe the hours, limits, and cir- 
cumstances of such processions ; of which orders, after publication of 
the same in a newspaper, and by being affixed to the police offices 
and gates of the Fort, the court of petty sessions may punish the 
wilful violation. 

III. They shall also have power to restrain or prohibit all noisy 
processions on occasion of marriage, and like occasions, during the 
night, which disturb the repose of the inhabitants, 
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IV. No person shall discharge any kind of firework in a public 
street or highway, or so near thereto as might terrify horses or 
~attle. 

V. No punishment, under articles I. and II. of this title, shall ex- 
ceed a fine of 100 rupees, or imprisonment for three months in de- 
fault of payment ; nor punishments, under articles III. and [V., ex- 
ceed a fine of 20 rupees, or imprisonment for one fortnight in de- 
fault of payment. 


Title Thirteenth.—Of a General Register. 


I. The magistrates shall, with all convenient despatch, cause a 
register to be prepared of the population of the island, with the 
caste, trade, sex, dwelling, and, as far as possible, age and name of 
each inhabitant. 

II. They shall also make such effectual regulations as their ex- 
perience may suggest, for regular and certain returns of births, 
marriages, and deaths. 

And for both these purposes, all such Natives as they may think 
proper to employ, are required to obey them, under the penalty of 
50 rupees, or imprisonment for one fortnight in default of payment. 

III. They shall lay a summary of the register of population, and 
of the tables of births, marriages, and deaths, annually before the 
Honorable the Governor in council on the Ist of January. 


Title Fourteenth.—Of the Slave Trade and Slavery. 
I. All importation of slaves into this island for sale is prohibited. 


II. The petty sessions shall, in such cases, emancipate the slave, 
and send him or hersback to their family, or to the place from 
which he or she was brought, at the expense of the importer. 
When the slave is desirous of remaining, the importer shall pay 
him the money, which would otherwise have been employed in de- 
fraying the expense of his return. The petty sessions may inflict 
farther punishments in aggravated cases not exceeding the fine of 
500 rupees, and imprisonment for six months in default of pay- 
ment. 

III. All children born of parents in a state of slavery in this 
island, after the Ist day of January 1812, shall be free. 


IV. The said court of petty sessions shall have power of sum- 
mary conviction in all cases of persons enticing or conveying away 
any married females, or unmarried females, under the age of 13 
years, out of the protection and against the will of the husband or 
father, or other person having the lawful protection and governance 
of any such female, for the purpose of her prostitution in any way, 
or for her disposal in marriage against the will of the person having 
such lawful protection or governance as aforesaid ; such offenders to 
be punishable by fine not exceeding 500 rupees, or in lieu thereof 
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Pal as the case may seem to require; or in default of payment, im- 
prisonment with or without hard labour, as the case may seem to 
| require, for any time not exceeding six months. 





Title Fifteenth.—Of Process generally, and of Costs, and of the 
Mode of Levying Penalties. 


Hi I. It shall be lawful in all cases of violation of the articles of 
i} this rule, ordinance, and regulation, in respect of which the course 
of compelling appearance and of adjudication is not hereinbefore 
provided, for any justice, or justices of the peace, in or out of ses- 
sions, to issue his or their summons or warrant for bringing the 
party or parties complained of before the court of petty sessions, 
which court shall, upon his or their appearance, or contempt or de- 
é fault, proceed to adjudication. 

II. In all cases of complaints made for violation of this or any 
other rule, ordinance, and regulation, which shall be dismissed as 
unfounded, frivolous, or vexatious, the magistrate or magistrates 

| dismissing the same, shall have authority in their discretion to order 
7 such reasonable costs to be paid by the prosecutor to the party or 
parties complained against, as it shall appear may have been incur- 
red by him or them in consequence of such complaint so dismissed. 

III. Whenever any forfeiture, penalties, or sum of money, by way 

} of costs, shall be imposed under authority of this regulation, the 
; magistrate or magistrates imposing the same, shall and may levy 
} such forfeiture, penalty, or costs, by warrant upon the goods and 
t chattels of the party or parties liable to pay the same, and cause 
sale to be made of the goods and chattels, if they shall not be re- 
deemed within six days, rendering to the party the overplus, if any, 
f after deducting the amount levyable and the attendant charges of 

levying. And in all cases whatever of levying forfeitures, penalties, 

or costs legally imposed, in which sufficient distress shall not be 

found, and such forfeitures, penalties, or costs, shall not be forth- 

i with paid, it shall be lawful for the magistrate or magistrates im- 

“ posing such forfeitures, penalties, or costs, by warrant to cause 





















































such defaulter or defaulters to be committed to prison for any time 

4 not exceeding the term respectively assigned to the offence of 

which such defaulter or defaulters may have been convicted, and 

not exceeding one fortnight in cases wherein no period of imprison- 

ment in default of payment of penalties or otherwise may happen 

to have been assigned in respect of such offence, and not exceeding 
"id one week in cases of non-payment of costs merely. 


Title Sixteenth.—General Rules. 


I. The petty sessions may cause any part of a fine which they 
think fit to be paid to an informer ; and they may, by order under 
their hands, to be approved by the Honourable the Governor in 
Council, apply any part of the produce of fines to necessary ex- 
penses of police, particularly to be specified in the orders. 
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II. These rules shall be printed, published, and translated into the 
native languages, and constantly distributed as much as possible. 
III. The court of petty sessions shall, on the 1st of January of 
every year, make a report to Government of the state of crimes and 
police of the island, of the offences which have increased or di- 
minished, of the caste and sorts of men who may have become more 
dangerous, and of such regulations as may appear to be wanting for 
the good government of the cummunity. 
True copy. (Signed) D. GREENHILL, 
Acting Secretary to Government. 
Taken as read and published in open Court the 5th of Feb. 1827. 
(Signed) C. Granv, 
Clerk of the Crown. 





JupcmMEent oF tHe Honovrasie Sir Epwarpv West, Cuter 
JUSTICE, ON THE PROPOSED REGULATION. 


First, I think it necessary to remark upon the form of the or- 
daining part of this regulation, which differs from that adopted in 
the last proposed regulation, and invariably used at Calcutta: that 
form is as follows : 

I. * Be it therefore ordained by the authority of the Honourable 
* the Governor in Council of and for the Presidency of Bombay, by 
‘ and in virtue of and under the authority of a certain act of Parlia- 
‘ ment, made and passed in the forty-seventh year of the reign of his 
‘ late Majesty King George the Third, entitled “ an act for the better 
‘ settlement of the forts of St. George and Bombay,” that fourteen 
‘ days after the registry and publication of this rule, ordinance, and 
regulation in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay, with the 
“ consent and approbation of the said Supreme Court, if the said Su- 
« preme Court shall, in its discretion, approve of, and consent to the 
* registry and publication of the same,’ &c. 

In the present regulation, the words, ‘ with the consent and ap- 
probation of the said.Supreme Court, if the said Supreme Court 
shall in its discretion approve of and consent to the registry and 
publication of the same,’ are altogether omitted, and there is not a 
word to indicate that the Court has any discretion as to the registry 
of regulations. I shall not, however, make any further observa- 
tion upon this omission, as the language in which regulations may 
be proposed, will not, of course, have any influence on the Court in 
the exercise of its rights or duties. 

Next, I shall observe upon the most important provision of these 
regulations, title 4, art. 1, which gives the petty sessions the power 
of summary conviction in all cases of simple larceny, where the 
value of the goods stolen shall not exceed 20 rupees. The King in 
Council has disapproved such regulation when attempted to be in- 
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troduced at another Presidency. A rule, ordinance, and regulation 
passed by the Governor-General in Council in 1778, and registered 
in the Supreme Court at Calcutta, which gave the superintendant 
of police jurisdiction over petty larcenies, was disallowed by a war- 
rant under the royal sign manual dated 3d July, 1780. In the year 
1783, the Governor-General in Council passed a regulation giving 
the commissioners of police the same power, but it was disallowed 
by the Supreme Court at Calcutta ; and I do not find that it has ever 
been again attempted at Calcutta to vest the magistrates with such 
power. 

What the actual practice of the magistrates at the other Presi- 
dencies has been, I have not been able to ascertain. 


With respect to the practice at this Presidency, it appears that, 
until the year 1812, first the lieutenant, and afterwards the super- 
intendant of police, were in the habit of summarily punishing felonies 
according to discretion, but without any legal authority. In the 
year 1812, some regulations of police were registered upon the sug- 
gestion of Sir James Mackintosh, and among those so suggested by 
him are the following clauses : 


Article 3d.—‘ The said court shall exercise the power of summary 
* conviction granted by certain statutes to two justices of the peace. 

4th.—‘ They shall also exercise this power in all larcenies 
‘ where the value of the goods taken shall not exceed 20 rupees, 
* and which shall not be either highway robbery or burglary, in all 
‘ common assaults and affrays, and in all defamatory and slanderous 
* words. 

5th.—‘ Nothing in the said 4th article shall be understood 
‘to prevent a prosecutor from bringing such cases before a grand 
« jury, if he pleases, or shall hinder the magistrates themselves from 
‘ directing the case to be brought before a grand jury, if the diffi- 
* culty of the question, or the solemnity of the example, shall seem 
* to them to render it fit.’ 


Before these regulations, however, were sent by the Government 
to the court for registry, the words of the fourth article respecting 
larcenies were struck out, and the latter words of that article were 
added to the third article, thus reducing the regulations to two, 
which are as follow: 

Article 3d.—* The said court shall exercise, in cases hereinafter 
* enumerated, the power of summary conviction granted by certain 
‘ statutes to two justices of the peace, particularly in all common 
‘ assaults and affrays, and in all defamatory and slanderous words. 

4th.—‘ Nothing in the third article shall be understood to 
‘ prevent a prosecutor from bringing such cases before a grand jury, 
‘if he pleases, or shall hinder the magistrates themselves from 


‘ directing the case to be brought before a grand jury, if the difli- 
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‘ culty of the question, or the solemnity of the example, shall seem 
* to them to render it fit.’ 


By this alteration three extraordinary inconsistencies were intro- 
duced into the regulations: First, there are no cases thereinafter 
enumerated in which the power of summary conviction is granted 
to two magistrates; 2dly, there are no statutes giving power 
of summary conviction to two magistrates in all common assaults, 
and in all defamatory and slanderous words ; and 3dly, cases in 
which the power of summary conviction is given, are a perfectly 
distinct class from those which may be made a subject of indict- 
ment and brought before a grand jury. 

The regulations so altered were registered on the 20th of January 
1812, but, nevertheless, though the clause vesting the petty sessions 
with the power of summary conviction in felonies was so struck 
out, it appears from the summaries, that on and from the Sth day 
of June of the same year, felonies have been constantly summarily 
punished by the petty sessions, as they have also constanly been by 
the magistrates sitting singly. 

Such is the history of the practice of punishing felonies summa- 
rily by magistrates at this Presidency ; and though I am most un- 
willing to sanction such practice, yet I think that we are compelled 
by an actual, and not an imaginary, necessity to do so. It appears by 
the returns which I have obtained from the magistrates for seven 
years, that the felonies which have been brought before the magis- 
trates and petty sessions, average annually above 400, besides those 
tried by the Supreme Court, which are about sixty in the year. 


The difficulty of interpretation, and of extracting evidence from 
Native witnesses is such, that we cannot, on an average, try more 
than two or three cases a day, and it would take, therefore, about 
eight months in the year for the Supreme Court to try the whole of 
the felonies. Before the new jury act it was difficult to find juries for 
the limited number of cases which were tried in the Supreme Court, 
and even now, if the judges had time, the burthen upon the juries 
would be intolerable. Under these circumstances, it is matter of 
absolute necessity that the petty sessions should try small felonies, 
and it is obvious, that if they are to exercise this power, it should 
be imparted to them openly and publicly, and by regulation, and 
should not be practised by them in contravention of law, and by the 
connivance of those whose duty it is to keep them from exceeding 
their authority. 


I feel myself therefore compelled, however relunctantly, to assent 
to this regulation, until it shall have been brought to the notice of 
his Majesty in council. I could wish, however, that the court of 
petty sessions which is to be vested with this extraordinary power, 
shall be more distinctly defined in the regulations, and that it should 
be an essential ingredient to the court that one of the members of 
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it should be an assistant barrister, I should also wish that the 
limit of the value of the goods were reduced to ten rupees. 


With respect to the punishment of felonies under this regulation, 
I think it necessary to object to the principle of punishing a felony 
by a mere fine, and I think also the punishment of 36 lashes in- 
flicted by the rattan, and all at one time, as it may be by this re- 
gulation, too severe. 

To the second article of the same title, which vests the petty ses- 
sions with the power of summarily punishing the receivers of 
stolen goods to 2 certain amount by fine and six months imprison- 
ment, or 36 lashes, I decidedly object, having ascertained by a re- 
turn of the number of offences of this description, that it is not 
necessary. 

To the third article of the same title, which vests the petty ses- 
sions with the power of summarily punishing persons for having in 
their possession, without lawful excuse, instruments of coining, or 
implements of house-breaking, by fine and imprisonment for six 
months, or 36 lashes, [ also decidedly object :—to the first branch 
which vests the petty sessions with the power of summary punish- 
ment for having possession of instruments of coining, I object in 
toto ; to the latter part I object merely in respect of the punish- 
ment, which is as before by fine with imprisonment for six months, 
or 36 lashes,—the punishment for such last mentioned offence be- 
ing by the vagrant act, 5 Geo. IV. c. 83, s. 4. merely three months 
imprisonment. 

To the fourth article of the same title, which gives the petty ses- 
sions the power of summarily punishing persons for indecent ex- 
posure of the person, I object, because the word ‘ wilfully,’ which 
is found in the statute, is omitted, and the omission is obviously of 
great importance ; and I also object to the 20 lashes, the punish- 
ment being by the statute limited to three months imprisonment ; 
the wording of the regulation too is much more general than that 
of the statute, which is confined to any exposure of the person with 
intent to insult any female. 

To the fifth article of the same title, which subjects to summary 
jurisdiction all cases of riots, routs, forcible entries, affrays, and 
common assaults, I object, chiefly on account of the punishment of 
imprisonment for three and four months, which carries the power 
of the magistrates much beyond that of the Calcutta regulations, 
and would give them, in my opinion, much too large a jurisdiction. 

Title Fifth.—With respect to this title I have many objections to 
it, but think it necessary, as I am of opinion that these regulations 
cannot be registered in their present shape, to mention but one, by 
which it will appear how unprecedented are these regulations, whe- 
ther we look to the statute law of England, or to the regulations 
which have been passed in any part of India. 
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By article the 3d of this title, any person commonly placing him- 
self in streets and public places to beg alms, is punishable by im- 
prisonment, with or without hard labour, as the case may seem to 
require, for any time not exceeding two months; and in addition 
thereto, or in lieu thereof, as the case may seem to require, corporal 
punishment not exceeding 20 lashes. ‘The punishment for the same 
offence under 5th Geo. IV. c. 83, is but one month’s imprisonment. 

By article 5th of this title, any person escaping from apprehen- 
sion for the above offence of begging, is punishable by fine not ex- 
ceeding 200 rupees, and in addition thereto, or in lieu thereof, im- 
prisonment with hard labour for any time not exceeding six months, 
or corporal punishment not exceeding 36 lashes. So that a person 
for begging may first be punished with two months’ imprisonment 
and 20 lashes, and if he should run away from the person who en- 
deavours to apprehend him, he may be farther punished by a fine 
of 200 rupees, and six months’ imprisonment, or 36 lashes. 

Title Sixth.—The article of this title provides, that where any 
money, goods, or chattels whatever, or any securities for monies or 
goods, or any choses in action whatever shall have been stolen from 
any person or place, and where any such property which shall in 
the belief of the person deposing to his loss of the same, be the 
property so stolen, whether he can or cannot positively identify it 
as such, shall be found in the possession of any person who shall 
not be able satisfactorily to account for such possession, such offence 
shall be punishable by fine not exceeding 100 rupees, or imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour for any time not exceeding six 
months, or corporal punishment not exceeding 36 lashes. 


This seems to be an extraordinary enlargement of the statute 
29 Geo. II. c. 30, which applies merely to lead, iron, copper, brass, 
bell-metal, or solder, and which is followed by the Calcutta Regula- 
tions of the 28th March 1817. 

The present proposed regulation extends the provisions of that 
act to all goods and chattels, and choses in action, and even to 
money ; and converts the punishment, which by the statute is merely 
pecuniary, (for the first offence 40 shillings, for the second 4/., and 
for every subsequent offence 6/.; and by the Calcutta Regulation, 
for the first offence, not exceeding 100 rupees ; for the second, not 
exceeding 200, and for every subsequent offence not exceeding 400 
rupees,) into a fine, not exceeding 100 rupees for every offence, or, 
in lieu thereof, as the case may seem to require, imprisonment, with 
or without hard labour, for any time not exceeding six mouths, or 
corporal punishment not exceeding 36 lashes. 

With respect to the extension of this provision to money, how can 
a person be expected to account satisfactorily for the possession of 
every piece of money? One of the reasons, and the strongest, for 
holding that money is not within the statutes respecting receivers of 
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stolen goods is, that it is always difficult, and sometimes impossible, 

to account for the possession of each indvidual coin which passes 
in circulation. With respect to the punishment, for the fine of 40 
shillings is substituted six months’ imprisonment, or three dozen 
lashes. 

-Title Seventh—The first article is as follows: ¢ All buildings 
‘ which encroach on the high roads or streets, or upon the space on 
* the esplanade, declared to be necessary for the safety of the fort, 
* may be abated by an order of the magistrates in petty sessions, after 
‘ the parties interested have been summoned, and if they attend, fully 
* heard.’ 

This is copied from the old regulations, title 4th, article Ist, but 
without any regard to the third regulation of the same year, or to 
that of 1815, by which it is amended and explained. The regula- 
tion, as it now stands, is, in my opinion, highly objectionable. 

First, the magistrates in petty sessions may abate all buildings 
which encroach gipon the high roads or streets, which appears to me 
to give the magistrates in petty sessions a very extraordinary power. 
They are to say what an encroachment is, and they are to determine 
what is to be the breadth of the roads, and to pull down any one’s 
house, how long soever it may have been built, which they think 
may encroach on the high road. But the 2d part of this article 
appears to me to be still more objectionable ; that they may abate 
all buildings which encroach on the space on the esplanade, declared 
to be necessary for the safety of the fort ;—when declared ? by whom 
declared ? how declared? that has been declared? or shall be de- 
clared ? Should it, at any future time, be thought proper to declare 
that a larger space is necessary for the safety of the fort, are the 
magistrates in petty sessions to have the power of abating all 
houses, however numerous, and however long they may have stood, 
without any compensation to the parties ? 


As these regulations must, in my opinion, be amended, I shall 
make but one further observation, and that is on 

Title Thirteenth, Article 2d.—Which, after directing that the 
magistrates shall make a register of the population, and regulations 
for the return of births, &c., ordains, that for both these purposes 
all such Natives as the magistrates may think proper to employ, are 
required to obey them under the penalty of 50 rupees, or imprison- 
ment for one fortnight in default of payment. So that the magis- 
strates may compel, for these purposes, the gratuitous services of 
any Native for any period of time they please. 

Lastly, I cannot but observe generally upon the extraordinary 
powers with which the regulations would vest the magistrates be- 
yond those which have ever been thought necessary at Calcutta or 
elsewhere, and upon the prevalence and severity of corporal punish- 
ment, The Calcutta regulations go much beyond the English law. 
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But these leave the Calcutta regulations far behind. I will never 
sanction this system of supplying the defect of vigilance in the 
police. 

I need scarcely observe, that in exercising the power of sanction- 
ing regulations with which the Legislature has invested the Court, 
it is necessary to use the utmost caution ; and in order to a mature 
consideration of the bearings of each ordinance, I should prefer 
that but one title be presented to us at a time for registration. 

These regulations, I am of opinion, cannot be registered in their 
present shape. 

By the Court, Recutarion DisaLtowep. 
(Signed) M. West, 
Deputy Clerk of Crown. 





Scortisn Poer. 


Tue following extract of a Note, and the paper which it enclosed, 
has been handed to us for perusal: and as we conceive the indi- 
vidual mentioned in it might be a very proper object for the 
patronage of any one of the East India Directors, who has any to 
spare, and who would feel pleasure in at once bringing such an in- 
dividual into honourable usefulness in the church in India, and 
perhaps prolonging his life, we give them both insertion. The 
letter, which is dated from Edinburgh, August 20, and addressed 
to a gentleman in London, is as follows : 

‘We are quite delighted with a Renfrewshire Poet, whose name 
‘is Pottox. I| enclose a specimen of his verses, which seem to me 
‘of a very superior description. His state of health is such, that 
‘his only chance of existence is flying to a warmer climate for the 
‘winter season. Like other poets, being very poor, he must be 
‘ assisted by the friends of merit and genius to undertake the journey, 
‘and we hope that you will have the goodness to put him on your 
‘ donative list.’ 

‘The enclosure was a printed paper intended for private circulation 
but we shall do no more than justice to the poet and his kind- 
hearted friend in giving it more extensive publicity. We therefore 
subjoin it : 





Hints respecting a Poem recently published, written by Robert Pollok, 
A. M., entitled, ‘ The Course of Time, with a short account of the author, 
and specimens of his work. By the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, 
Baronet. 

By mere chance I heard that a work of great merit had been re- 


cently published by a young poet, (Mr. Robert Pollok,) entitled, 
‘ The Course of ‘Time.’ As | think it a duty incumbent upon those 
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who are anxious to promote the literature of a country, to encourage 
talent whenever it appears, I lost no time in purchasing the work, 
and was delighted to find that it displayed great marks of original 
genius. ‘The conception is grand, the execution masterly, and on 
the whole it seemed to me the most extraordinary production that 
had appeared for some time, more especially as connected with re- 
ligious subjects. I was thence induced to inquire into Mr, Pollok’s 
history, of which I learnt, from respectable authority, the following 
particulars : 

The author, who was born in October 1798, is a native of Ren- 
frewshire, in the west of Scotland. He has received a regular aca- 
demical education, having studied at the University of Glasgow 
during ten sessions. ‘ The Course of Time’ was published in May 
last ; and in the same month its author was licensed to preach. His 
health, however, had been so much impaired by his excessive exer- 
tions in preparing his poem for the press, and carrying on its 
printing, that, after a few trials, he has been under the necessity of 
relinquishing the labours of his profession; and being threatened 
with complaints, which, in the opinion of some eminent physicians, 
render residence in a milder climate the most probable means of 
restoring his health, it has become indispensably necessary for him 
to repair to the Continent without delay. 

The work has been fully as successful as, from its peculiar nature, 
could have been anticipated, the first edition having been already 
nearly disposed of. It has been favourably reviewed in various 
periodical publications ; and, indeed, its transcendent beauties can- 
not be questioned by those who will take the trouble of a perusal. 

It is difficult to give a just idea of such a poem by extracts ; but 
the following passages will sufliciently prove that Mr. Pollok’s 
powers as a poet are of the highest order : 

1.—CHARACTER OF LORD BYRON, ABRIDGED. 
Book 4. vol. i. p. 184. 
Take one example, 
A man of rank, and of capacious soul, 
Who riches had, and fame, beyond desire ; 
An heir of flattery, to titles born, 
And reputation, and luxurious life ; 
Yet not content with ancestorial name, 
Or to be known, because his fathers were ; 
He on this height hereditary stood, 
And gazing higher, purposed in his heart 
To take another step. Above him seemed 
Alone the mount of Song—the lofty seat 
Of canonized bards; and thitherward, 
By nature taught, and inward melody, 
In prime of youth, he bent his eagle eye. 
He touched his harp, and nations heard, entranced ; 
As some vast river of unfailing source, 
Rapid, exhaustless, deep, his numbers flowed. 
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All passions of all men, 
The wild and tame,—the gentle and severe ; 
All thoughts, all maxims sacred and profane, 
All creeds, all seasons, Time—Eternity ; 

All that was hated, and all that was dear, 

All that was hoped, all that was fear’d by man, 
He tossed about as tempest-withered leaves ; 
Then smiling, look’d upon the wreck he made. 
With terror now he froze the cow’ring blood, 
And now dissolved the heart in tenderness ; 

Yet would not tremble, would not weep himself: 
But back into his soul, retired,—alone, 

Dark, sullen, proud, gazing contemptuously 
On hearts and passions, prostrate at his feet. 





As some fierce comet of tremendous size, 

To which the stars did reverence as it passed ; 
So he through learning and through fancy took 
His flight sublime; and on the loftiest top 
Of fame’s dread mountain sat: not eas and worn, 
As if he from the earth had laboured up ; 

But as some bird of heavenly plumage fair 

He looked, which down from higher regions came, 
And perched it there, to see what lay beneath. 

Proof this, beyond all lingering of doubt, 

That not with natural or mental wealth, 

Was God delighted, or his peace secured ; 

That not in natural or mental wealth 

Was human happiness or grandeur found. 

Attempt how monstrous ! and how surely vain ! 

With things of earthly sort, with aught but God, 

With aught but moral excellence, truth and love, 

To satisfy and fill the immortal soul ! 

Attempt, vain inconceivably ! attempt, 

To satisfy the ocean with a drop ; 

To marry immortality to death ; 

And with the unsubstantial shade of time, 

To fill the embrace of all Eternity ! 


2.—DESCRIPTION OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 
Book 5. vol. i. p. 222. 
Nor do I aught of earthly sort remember,— 
If partial fecling to my native place 
Lead not my lyre astray,—of fairer view, 
And comelier walk, than the blue mountain-paths 
And snowy cliffs of Albion renowned ; 
Albion, an isle long blest with gracious laws, 
And gracious kings, and favoured much of Heaven, 
Though yielding oft penurious gratitude. 
Nor do I of that isle remember aught 
Of prospect more sublime and beautiful, 
Than Scotia’s northern battlement of hills, 
Which first I from my father’s house beheld 
At dawn of life; beloved in memory still ; 
And standard still of rural imagery : 
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What most resembles them, the fairest seems, 
And stirs the eldest sentiments of bliss; 

And pictured on the tablet of my heart, 
Their distant shapes eternally remain, 

And in my dreams their cloudy tops arise. 


J.—EVENING HYMN IN PARADISE, ABRIDGED. 
Book 6. vol. ii. p. 42. 


Harps of eternity! begin the song ; 

Redeemed and angel harps! begin to God; 
Begin the anthem, ever sweet and new, 

While I extol Him, holy, just, and good. 

Eternal, uncreated, infinite, 

Unsearchable Jehovah! God of truth! 

Maker, upholder, governor of all ; 

Source whence we came, and whither we return ; 
Who made our spirits, who our bodies made, 
Who made the heaven, who made the flowery land ; 
Who orders, governs all; 
Who walks upon the wind ; who holds the wave 
In hollow of thy hand; whom thunders wait ; 
Whom tempests serve; whom flaming fires obey ; 
Who sitt’st on high, and measures destinies, 

And days, and months, and wide revolving years ; 
And dost according to thy holy will. 

Thy works all praise Thee; all thy angels praise ; 
Thy saints adore, and on thy aitars burn 

The fragrant incense of perpetual love, 








CuanGes 1x tne Mepican Department oF BENGAL. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, Bengal, January 1827. 

In the many changes which are taking place in the service of the 
East India Company in Bengal, there is none more remarkable than 
the disposition evinced by the Government to sink and depress the 
Medical Department on that establishment below the level on which 
it was accustomed to stand, by taking every opportunity to do away 
the advantages which were atiached to seniority in that service, and 
to reduce allowances in the line generally. A late General Order, 
placing superintending-surgeons (when absent from their corps) 
within the operation of the General Orders of 15th September 1821, 
as applicable to Staff Officers, which they were not liable to before, 
whereby they are nearly deprived of one-half their income, is an 
instance of this kind; while, but a short time before, general offi- 
cers upon the staff were expressly exempted from the operation of 
these orders. Is not this, Sir, a most invidious distinction? Why 
should the Medical Department be subject to that which the military 
is relieved from? for in the two lines of service, and in their respec- 
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tive duties, the superintending-surgeon is to the medical service 
exactly what the major-general on the staff is to the military; why, 
therefore, should the Government have thought it necessary, nearly 
in the same breath, to relieve the one and to oppress the other 
from the operation of this regulation? Formerly, a superintending- 
surgeon had the enjoyment of his full allowance in every situation ; 
and the introduction of this regulation now is most unjust. For 
it makes it appear as if the step of superintending-surgeon was not a 
promotion, which it is admitted to be by orders of Government, but 
a mere staff appointment, which, it is as evident, Government do not 
consider it, but a specific rank. ‘The allowances givento a superintend- 
ing-surgeon is clearly not a mere staff salary, but, in its present 
form, it is intended as a consolidated allowance ; he drawing with 
itonly the personal allowances, pay, batta, &c., &c., of his former 
rank. 

This, Sir, is what the service has now just cause to com- 
plain of, and what makes the extention of the above quoted Ge- 
neral Orders, as now for the first time applied, to operate so 
severely and unjustly upon this class of public servants. In all 
other ranks of military promotion, the personal pay increases. 
In the King’s army, when a medical officer is promoted to inspec- 
tor, or to deputy-inspector, his pay rises in proportion with his cor- 
responding rank ; but a superintending-surgeon, which rank is in 
the Company's army synonymous with inspector of hospitals in the 
King’s, receives a personal allowance the same as he did twenty 
years before, when he was an army surgeon; and to make up the 
difference, he gets what Government is now pleased to consider a 
staff allowance, equal to four times the amount of his personal 
allowances. Now, this mattered not when both these allowances 
were drawn in all situations ; but then, by the operation of the late 
order, he is subject to lose one-half the larger allowances if sickness 
or other causes should move him ten miles from his post. He feels 
the gross and palpable injustice of the manner in which he is paid, 
when compared with the military officers, whose personal allow- 
ances increase with their promotion, and whose staff allowances, 
when they receive one, is not one-fourth of their personal allowances, 

But it is in vain, Sir, for the Medical Service to hope for any 
justice to their interests from the Local Government of Bengal, by 
whom neither their interests nor the nature of their duties are under- 
stood. ‘The Medical Board, it is believed, are never consulted, while 
the Government, with that confidence which ignorance often be- 
stows, frames any rule which strikes its fancy, and thinks it infalli- 
ble, until a few days experience proves, even to itself, the necessity 
of altering, correcting, and amending; its own orders !! All this, Sir, 
may be well meant, but it disgusts the old servants of the Company ; 
and if these, in their utter ignorance, go blindly to lay down rules 
for a department of whose duties they know nothing, these absurdi- 
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ties will follow ; and are expected by all, but the wise in their own 
conceit, who concoct them. 

It is to the authorities at home, and to the Court of Directors, 
that the department must look to save them from utter ruin. Let 
the Court do what it ought long ago to have done for the Medical 
Department : let it direct the name of superintending-surgeon to be 
abolished, and the grade and rank of inspector of hospitals to be 
introduced instead ; let the actual receipts of superintending-sur- 
geons remain as now, but have the income given in a different 
form ; let the rank give, as it ought to do, an increase of personal 
allowances, and a proportionate decrease of the staff pay, and then, 
and not till then, will justice be done to a meritorious class of public 
servants, whom the Local Government appears most unfairly to 
have oppressed and mortified by every means within their power. 


I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
A Mepicau Orricer. 


Note.—General Orders of Government, Fort William, 12th August 1821, 
On consideration of circumstances submitted in a Report from the 
Medical Board. No, 182 of 1826. 

* Ist. The Right Honourable the Vice-President in Council avails him- 
self of the recent augmentation of the number of superintending-sur- 
geons, and the concurrent changes in that branch of the Medical Service, 


to place those holding the situation under the operation of the General 
Orders of the 15th September 1821, in as far as those orders prescribes 
rules for the appropriation of the staff allowances of an absentee, and 
the portion of them accruing to the individual nominated to officiate in 
his stead. 2d. Unremitted medical ni mn being deemed of 


essential importance, it is hereby directed that whenever a superintending- 
surgeon may proceed beyond the limits of his medical circle, the officer 
commanding the division shall appoint, subject to confirmation, asurgeon 
of the Honourable Company’s Service, within the range of the superin- 
tendency, to officiate, m2 will be entitled to the moiety of staff allowance 
Sorfeited by the absent superintendent. This rule will extend to the case 
of a superintending-surgeon on his first appointment, who will forfeit a 
moiety of his staff allowance until he enters upon the duties of his office,’ 


Se. &e. &. 





Dovustrrvut Questions of PrecEDENCE IN INp1IA, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—Permit me to ask the following questions through the 
columns of your useful Publication : 

Is a lady married to the younger son of an Earl, entitled to ¢ pre- 
cedence in India,’ or not? according to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent's warrant in 1817, wherein it is stated as follows : 


‘ All ladies to take place according to the rank assigned to their 
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respective husbands, with the exception of ladies having precedence 
in England ; who are to take place according to their several ranks 
(with reference to such precedence) after the wives of the members 
of Council at the presidencies in India.’ 

Proceed we now to inquire whether the wife of the younger son 
of an Earl has ‘ precedence in England’ ? 

Upon referring to ‘ Debrett’s Peerage, it will be seen in the 
* Table of Precedency of Women,’ that the ‘ wives of the younger 
sons of Earls rank between ‘ daughters of Viscounts’ and ‘ wives 
of the eldest sons of Barons ;’ therefore, I presume, it will not be 
denied that ‘ the wife of the youngest son of an Earl,’ although 
that ‘ younger son’ may be only a Lieutenant or Ensign in the 
service, is entitled to precedence in England ; and we have only to 
consider how far that ‘ precedence in England’ agrees with the 
Prince Regent’s warrant of 1817. I hold, and so I imagine will 
most of your readers, that a lady married to a nobleman’s son ought 
to take place in India (after the wives of members of Council) above 
the wives of all civilians, unconnected with the nobility, above the 
wives of our general officers, and, in short, above all ladies whose 
rank in the ‘ ‘Table of Precedency’ may be inferior to hers, setting 
aside, of course, the wives of the members of Council, whose rank is 
expressly provided for. 

I will not trouble you with the decision given in Calcutta upon 
this point. It was there ordered that the wife of the younger son of 
a nobleman should assume no rank in India beyond that of her hus- 
band, thereby degrading ladies having ‘ precedency in England’ to 
mere cyphers. 

It was also understood that ‘ daughters of noblemen’ were to 
take rank according to the Table of Precedency. 

I will just put a question, Mr. Editor. Suppose the Right Hon. 
the Countess of Carnwath (the wife of a Major-General) was to 
meet in society a Mrs. , or wife of a Lieutenant-General, the 
Countess ‘ must give place,’ according to this reading of the war- 
rant. Suppose the same lady met ‘ the daughter of a Baron,’ 
must she give place again ? The reasoning upon which this hypo- 
thesis is supported, appears absurd. I wish his Majesty would direct 
a fresh explanation of his royal warrant to be given by the Earl 
Marshal of England, to prevent such extraordinary collisions. 





Trusting to see some correspondence upon this subject, I am, Mr. 
Editor, your very obedient, 


Q,Q, Q.??? 











DESIDERATA AND INQUIRIES CONNECTED WITH THE 
Presipencies oF Mapras anp Bombay. 


Tue objects of the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society in circu- 
lating the accompanying collection of Desiderata and Inquiries are, 
to excite Orientalists to furnish geplies to these inquiries, to obtain 
additional inquiries connected with Madras and Bombay, and to 
procure materials for compiling a more extensive collection of 
inguiries relating to Bengal and our other Asiatic possessions. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Fac-similes of ancient inscriptions, with translations and alpha- 
bets of their characters. 

Well-written alphabets of all the modern languages. 

It is certain that the Hindoo languages of the South of India are 
not derived from the Sanscrit; and it is a tradition which this 
circumstance confirms, that the Brahmans, with their religion and 
language, came from the north. The question regarding the time 
when the Vadamozhi, or northern tongue, (the Sanscrit,) was intro- 
duced, is one of great interest. 

A comparison of the different languages of the south, and an 
examination of what they have borrowed from the Sanscrit, with an 
accurate account of the geographical limits of these languages. 

Which is the most ancient character in use in the South of India? 

Is there any trace of a language which may be considered the 
parent of those now existing in Southern India? If so, what is 
its name? Where was it vernacular? And how far has it entered 
into the formation of the other peninsular languages ? 

Does the Purvdda Hale Canada answer in any degree this 
description? Some account of this language, with a well-written 
alphabet of its characters, as appearing in inscriptions, it is believed, 
may be obtained from learned Jaina Brahmans. One of this sect, 
employed by Colonel Mackenzie, thoroughly understood it ; and, if 
still living, might probably furnish the information here desired. 

Copies and translations of the inscriptions at the caves of Kenera, 
in the island of Salsette, which are probably in this character, might 
be useful for this purpose. 

Notices and catalogues raisonnées of libraries at Native courts, in 
pagodas, &c.; accounts of their foundation ; how they are main- 
tained ; whether additions of books are occasionally made to them, 
and by what means they are obtained. 


HISTORY. 


The ancient history, state, and institutions of the South of India, 
might be illustrated by materials of various descriptions in the 
hands of the Natives, and especially by MSS, relating to the ancient 
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government of the Pdndiyan, Chola, and Chera dynasties. Such 
MSS. are believed to exist in the Tanjore country, at ‘Trivalore, 
Combaconam, Seringam, Chillambram, and in the ‘Tondeman’s 
country. 

By genealogies of the several dynasties and considerable families. 

By chronologies, registers, and records, sometimes preserved by 
official persons. 

By prophecies, conveying, under that disguise, historical informa- 
tion with more freedom than would be permitted in any other form 
by Asiatic sovereigns. 

By tales and popular stories, sometimes containing correct 
accounts of remarkable characters and events. ‘The Mahratta Ba- 
kirs are of this description. 

By historical notices of changes of government, and of facts con- 
nected with local establishments. ‘These are occasionally to be 
found in the ancient financial records. 

In the temples and Agrahdrams of the Brahmans, the Matts of 
the Jangam priests of the Lingavant sect, and the Bastis and tem- 
ples of the Jainas, two species of records were kept : 

Ist. The Mahatyams, or religious legends, which appear to con- 
sist of passages extracted from the Purdnams applicable to the local 
circumstances of the establishments. 

2d. The Stalla Purdnams, which are carried from the earlier 
periods of real history to modern times. ‘The latter detail the 
dates of the several grants to the Pagodas, Agrahdrams, &c., the 
immunities an] benetactions granted, and the benefactors’ names, 
titles, and genealogies. Considerable information may be derived 
from these two classes of documents ; and there is reason to think 
that some of the most correct of them are still preserved by the 
Jainas and Jangams. 

Historical accounts of the erection of religious and charitable 
edifices. 

In the province of Tanjore there are many Jainas, principally 
Shroffs, and two or three ancient Jaina temples. ‘There are also 
some Jaina temples in the neighbourhood of Canjavaram ; and in 
all likelihood, on inquiry, they will be found to exist in the Mysore, 
in Canara, and in many other parts of the territories under the 
Madras Government. It is probable that, by an examination of 
the records and traditions in these temples, some authentic informa- 
tion may be obtained of the overthrow of the sect of Jaina, and the 
substitution of the Brahmanical system, as the tradition of the ter- 
rible and exterminating persecution which the Jainas suffered many 
ages past is still kept alive amongst them. 

A history of the provinces of ‘linnevelly and Madura, and of the 
erection of the several pagodas and forts in those provinces. 

A correct history of the race of princes who reigned south of the 
Colerun is much wanted. The name of Trimdl Naic is rendered 
memorable from his magnificence, his able civil policy, and splendid 
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religious establishments. More than fifty temples erected by him 
throughout Madura and Tinnevelly, in situations most judiciously 
selected, attest his piety, wealth, and taste; and it is supposed 
that many interesting particulars of his history might be collected 
in those provinces. 

Can any connection be traced between the Princes of the Chola 
and Pdndiyan dynasties and the Sovereigns of the Malaydlam 
country? The name of Sheran, stated to be prefixed to that of 
Permdl in the copper-plate grants to the Christians in the ninth 
century, suggests the idea of a connection having existed between 
them. 

An account of the settlement of the various tribes of northern 
Brahmans on the banks of the Tambrapournie river, in the province 
of Tinnevelly, and on the irrigated lands of Tanjore and Trichi- 
nopoly, 

An account of the origin of the Southern Poligars, and the means 
by which they acquired the lands held by them. 

An account of the Cotta Vellalars in the Tinnevelly district, and 
of the settlement of the Vellalars in the lands of the Carnatic Pay- 
ghat, with a notice of the countries whence they emigrated. 

The history of the Northern Circars, with an account of the Rash- 
war settlers in that province. 

To ascertain whether any native histories exist of the invasion 
of the south-eastern peninsula by the Mohammedans and Mahrattas. 

At Madura, it is supposed, that some notices are still preserved 
in the hands of the Brahmans, which may throw light on the ancient 
government and colonies believed to have migrated to the eastern 
and western parts of the coast; and in Malabar and Travancore, 
vestiges of the early colonization of Kerala, Malayélam, &c. are 
supposed to exist at present. Information on these subjects would 
be extremely interesting. 

At Cochin, the Jewish establishment deserves notice ; and inquiry 
should be made respecting the ancient records preserved among the 
Jews, and the ancient inscriptions on copper which they possess. 

Does the town of Cochin give origin to an era of that name in 
use in the neighbouring districts ? 


ANTIQUITIES, 


As there is reason to think that a general comparison of the an- 
tiquities preserved in different provinces would be the most effectual 
means of throwing light on the early history of Southern India, it is 
suggested that detailed descriptions of them, accompanied by draw- 
ings, be if possible furnished. 

These antiquities may be generally classed under the following 
heads, viz. 

1. Sepulchral monuments, mounds, and tumuli. 

2. Single stones, on which rude figures of warriors are represent- 
ed; and flat stones, with rude sculptures representing combats, 
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objects of worship, &c., either with or without inscriptions. ‘These 
are in the Decean denominated Viracall, or heroic monuments. 

3. Shdsanams, or inscriptions in various characters, cut in stone, 
on rocks, &c. ‘These generally commemorate grants of land, &c. 

4, Vases, urns, and lamps, of clay and metal. 

5. Statues, whether those so remarkable for their size, and the 
uniformity of their sitting or standing attitudes, which belong to the 
Bouddhaiec and Jain worship, or the more varied personifications 
of the Brahmanical system. 

6. Sculptured excavations, as those of Mahamaleipur, &c. 

With respect to the sepulchral monuments, it is desirable to ascer- 
tain whether there are any ancient capitals of sovereigns in their 
vicinity, to whom they might have served as burying-places. Some 
observations on the nature of the ground and surrounding localities 
will be useful in determining whether they were family tombs of 
dynasties, tombs of particular tribes or castes, the common sepul- 
chres of large communities, or structures erected in commemoration 
of the slain in some remarkable battle. 

Do any of the stones employed in building these sepulchral mo- 
numents appear to have been chiselled ?) Are the quarries near that 
supplied them, and do they seem to have been constructed by the 
labour of numbers, hastily collecting rude materials, or by workmen 
who had leisure te erect more elaborate structures ? 

Are there any circles of stone, great or small, surrounding these 


tombs, or any single stones of superior height and size, that might 
have been erected as particular marks or trophies ? 

Inquiries are suggested among intelligent Natives, relative to the 
traditions, &c. regarding these structures. The class of Vaidias 
or Native physicians, the Jotishes, or astronomers, and frequently 
the head ryots of villages, are recommended as the most intelligent 
and unbiassed sources of information. 


COINS. 

The great utility of coins in illustrating history, renders it desir- 
able that either ancient coins, or accurate casts or drawings of them, 
should be collected. 

The ancient coins found in the peninsula of India may be divided 
into four classes : 

1. Roman and Greek, which are easily distinguished by the 
character and the outlines of the figures. 

2. Mohammedan coins of the different dynasties, Arabic, Persian, 
Patin, Mogul, &c., and sometimes of the Caliphs who reigned pre- 
viously to the first Mohammedan invasion. ‘They are distinguished 
by inscriptions in Arabic or Persian, and few of them, excepting the 
Zodiac coins, have figures of any living creature. ‘They are either 
round or square. 

3. Hindoo coins of various descriptions, sometimes with only 
inscriptions in Sanscrit in the Devanagari character, but generally 
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distinguished by emblems of religion, by figures of deities and of 
animals, and by heads of sovereigns, frequently very rude. The 
most remarkable are the Réma Tanka, a gold coin, convex on one 
side and concave on the other, on which the coronation of Rdéma is 
represented ; and the Canoge coins, on some of which is represented 
a king enthroned, on others an idol, &c. 

4. Ancient Persian or Parthian coins, with inscriptions in the 
Pahlavi character, and sometimes in Greek. These are rarely 
found in India, and generally represent the fire worship on one side. 

Curious coins are often presented at certain pagodas, as Tripatti, 
Trivalore, and Paddapollam. Chinese coins are also occasionally 
found on the sea-coast. 

In describing coins, a distinction should be made between such 
as were intended for money, and such as served the purpose of 
medals. 

COUNTRIES AND PEOPLE. 


If there are any races in India with woolly hair, their history 
should be investigated, as they are probably not of Asiatic origin. 

An account of the state of slavery in the peninsula, both domestic 
and agricultural. 

An account of the Abyssinian slaves on the western coast of the 
peninsula, their numbers, and the date of their transportation 
thither. 

Are there any traces of a colony of Abyssinians in Central India, 
or among the Vellalars of the Carnatic. 

An account of military tribes ; the ccmposition, organization, 
discipline, and tactics of Native armies, and any elucidation of 
military institutions and the art of war, under the different empires 
which have successively existed in India. , 

An account of the Parsees, their numbers, religion, and literature. 

The history of the small Jewish kingdoms in Southern Arabia 
which were de-troyed by Mohammed. 

Some account of the secret association at RAmeseram, which 
is said to be governed by laws much resembling those of free- 
masonry. 

Particulars of the education of dancers and singers, with any 
rules, written or oral, regarding these arts ; the rights of property 
in female dancers ; the castes into which their children are admitted ; 
and their customs with regard to the purchase of children, especially 
of the weaver tribe. 

An account of the Labbis of the southern provinces of the 
peninsula. 

Information relative to the practice of burying alive, which exists 
in the provinces north-west of Madras. 

An account of any races of mountaineers whose habits and 
customs differ from those of the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
plains. 
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An account of the ceremonies and practices of the pilgrims at the 
temples in Central and Southern India ; particularly those of Tri- 
valore and Paddapollam, in the Jageer, with specimens of articles 
presented as offerings at these temples. 

An account of maritime tribes from Bombay northwards, and of 
the people inhabiting the banks of the Indus. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

A translation or abstract of the Silpa Sdstra, and some exposition 
of Hindoo architecture, including particulars of the building mate- 
rials in use, especially the preparations of the various kinds of 
chunam and cement. 

Details regarding the building of pagodas, forts, palaces, bridges, 
dykes, &c., with the dates of their erection. 

The pagodas of 'Tripatty, Trincomalee, Chillambram, Canjipuram, 
Seringam, and Rémeseram, are particularly worthy of notice ; and 
among the most remarkable forts are those of Gingee, Vellore, 
Chandernagore, Seringapatam, Pennakonday, Trichinopoly, Dindi- 
gul, and Palamcottah, with the durgas or hill-forts in the Baramahal, 
the Mysore, the province of Canara, &c.; many of these are sup- 
posed to be very ancient. The works of Gingee may be instanced, 
which, with any particulars of the former governments of that place, 
would of themselves form a subject of curious inquiry. 

The pagoda and town of Shiva Samudram, near the falls of the 
Cavery, deserve particular description. 

A drawing of the bridge thrown over the Cavery at Seringapatam 
by the Dewan Poorneah, and called the ‘ Wellesley Bridge,’ with an 
account of the manner of its erection and its dimensions, would also 
be highly interesting. 

The Hindoo province of Tanjore escaped entirely the ravages of 
Mohammedan fanaticism, and all its institutions, religious and 
domestic, exist at this day in their original state. An authentic 
account of the magnificent temples in the fortresses and towns of 
Tanjore, Combaconum, Mayaveram, ‘Trivalore, Manargoody, and 
Andiarcoil, would be extremely valuable. The sculptures in the 
temple of Andiarcoil are particularly recommended to attention. 


LANDED TENURES, AGRICULTURE, &c. 

Copies and translations of all kinds of deeds and instruments for 
the transfer of property, with a notice of the countries and periods 
to which they refer. 

To ascertain, with respect to grants of land in general, whether 
the land itself is in any case bestowed by the grant, or only the 
landlord's share of the produce or revenue. 

Is there any reason to think that tenures were established in the 
south of India by the princes of the Chola and Pdndiyan dynasties, 
previously to the conquests by the Carnatic sovereigns, in the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
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Notices of the ancient and modern Hindoo systems of agricul- 
ture, and of the apportionment of the produce of the soil. 

A statement of the proportion of Mohammedan to Hindoo cul- 
tivators in the several provinces. 

An account of the local products of the soil, and of the various 
manures in use. 

An account of the culture of the different kinds of indigo, of sugar, 
rice, and opium. 

An account of the culture of tobacco, and of the date of its first 
introduction into India ; and of the pepper and betel vines. 

A description of timber trees, with a collection of specimens. 

The history of the division of the produce of the soil between the 
cultivators of irrigated lands and the several provinces of the penin- 
sula; when this division was first established; its cause; the 
original rates of division, and the increase or decrease of these rates 
under different sovereigns or governments. 

An account of the extent to which irrigation is carried in Southern 
India, and of the works of art erected for that purpose, accompanied 
by drawings and plans. 

An historical account of the Annicut on the river Cavery, and of 
the first conversion of the waters of the river Tambrapournie, in 
Tinnevelly, to purposes of irrigation. 


ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


An inquiry into the state of the arts in general; the smelting of 
ores ; refining and working of metals ; works in ivory, wood, pot- 
tery, silk, cotton, &c. 

Descriptions of Native processes for the preparation of various 
articles of domestic consumption: such as coloured powders, dyes, 
cosmetics, varnishes, gilding, real and imitative; and the other 
ornamental works which the Hindoos so skilfully employ in the 
decoration of wooden idols, toys, &c. 

Models, drawings, or specimens of all kinds of implements, with 
descriptions. 

A history of the rise and progress of navigation among the Arabs, 
and of the art of ship and boat-building, as well in their ports as in 
those of India. Models of grabs, dows, donies, masula boats, cata- 
marans, and canoes, would materially illustrate this subject. 

An account of the constitution of a musical band, and a descrip- 
tion of the various musical instruments in use, with specimens. 

An account of the musical notation of the Hindoos, with a history 
of their attainments in the science of music. Some of their most- 
popular airs, as examples, would enhance the value of communica- 
tions on this subject. 

An account of the Gymnastic exercises of the Hindoos and Mo- 
hammedans ; their arms and warlike engines, offensive and defen- 
sive; their method of taking wild animals and game, and the 
instruments employed for these purposes. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

Natural History in all its departments still offers a wide field of 
research in India. Many districts have been but superficially ex- 
amined, as to their animal, vegetable, and mineral productions ; 
and even the varieties of the human race have not been sufficiently 
considered. Communications en this branch of science would there- 
fore be particularly valuable. 

The principal rivers will probably furnish many new species of 
fish ; and the various methods of taking them, as well along the 
coast and in harbours as in rivers, would form a good subject for 
investigation. 

The method of conducting the several pearl-fisheries, their extent 
and annual produce, form a branch of this inquiry. 

An account of the breeds of cattle in Guntoor and Guzerat, My- 
sore, and Vellore, and the cause of their exceeding so remarkably in 
size those of Tanjore, Malabar, and Canara; also an account of the 
various breeds of horses, both aboriginal and Arabian. 

An account of the Shen Nai, or wild dog, accompanied by draw- 
ings ora skin. Does it attack the larger beasts of prey, and hunt 
in packs ? 

It has been oberved in the extensive bamboo jungle on the western 
side of the peninsula, that tracts of the forest have simultaneously 
died, leaving bare patches of many miles in extent, and that de- 
structive irruptions of wild elephants into cultivated districts, have 
on some occasions been wing to this cause, Does this phenomenon 
take place in other parts of India? Among other trees as well as 
the bamboo ? and to what cause is it to be attributed ? 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


An account of Eastern caravans, or overland communications be- 
tween Europe and India, both in ancient and modern times. 

An account of the former and present state of the Pamboo strait 
between the island of Raméseram and the main, with a statement 
of the causes which have obstructed its navigation by large vessels. 

It is suggested, that meteorological accounts be kept in all the 
cutcherries of Collectors, with a view to deducing thence a general 
meteorological account of the peninsula. 

It also appears to be desirable that the meteorological register 
should be accompanied by the following introductory remarks, viz. 
‘ An account of the height of the station above the sea, stating whe- 
ther it is on table-land or in a valley; among hills or woods, near 
-swamps or on dry ground. An account of the soil, the geological 
features of the neighbourhood, the mineral and vegetable produc- 
tions, the source of the supply of water, and if from wells, their 
depth, &c. _ 

It is requested that in any communications forwarded to the So- 
ciety, the Native names may be written in the original character ag 
well as in English, 
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(Continued from the Article in our last Number, at p. 307) 


Estimate of Power applicable to Manufacturing Industry. 


A rortion of the natural forces of mankind is employed in manu- 
factures : and we have already shown that France contains 10,533,333 
persons capable of being so employed, but that these are to be 
estimated as equivalent to no more than 4,203,019 effective labourers. 
In estimating the entire power applicable to manufacturing industry 
in France, we must take into our calculations the extraneous force 
which man calls to his assistance. In the first place, we must add 
to the amount of human force that which is furnished by horses. 

The number of horses employed in the various labours of industry, 
carriage, draught, and riding, is estimated at 300,000. 

The animate force employed in French industry may, therefore, 
be arranged as follows : 

Inhabitants. . 10,533,333 equivalent to 4,203,019 effective labourers. 

Horses 300,000 ..........., 2,100,000 


Total of animate force, 6,303,019 
Making a similar calculation for Great Britain, we shall have the 
following table : 
Inhabitants... 10,000,000 equivalent to 4,264,893 effective labourers. 
Horses...... 350,000 we eeee 1,750,000 


Total 6,014,893 


Ireland and Great Britain 7,275,497 

From these data it follows, that reckoning the animate force 
applied to manufactures only, the total in the three kingdoms 
exceeds that in France. 

The following is a comparative table of the animate force applied 
respectively to agriculture and to manufactures in France and in the 
three kingdoms : 

France. Three Kingdoms. 
Animate force (agriculture) 37,278,537 32,088,147 
Animate force (manufactures) 6,303,019 75210,497 





Total 43,581,556 39,363,644 
Were our only consideration the animate force applied to works 
of utility, France would have a superiority of about one-seventh 
over the three united kingdoms ; but having in view also the sur- 
face of territory of the two empires, we shall see, that in proportion 
Great Britain affords subsistence to a much greater quantity of 
animate force than France. 
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Ve proceed to take into consideration the inanimate forces or 
agents applicable to manufactures, in order to complete the view of 
the total productive and commercial force of the two countries. 
We shall confine ourselves to the inanimate agents—water, wind, 
and steam. ‘The total number of mills in France is reckoned at 
76,000, among which must be counted 10,000 wind-mills. ‘There 
remain, therefore, 66,000 water-mills, and it is easy to form an idea 
of the work which these can perform. 

The total weight of grain of all kinds delivered for grinding is, 
on an average, seven millions of kilogrammes a-year. It is ascer- 
tained also, that the force necessary to grind 1000 kilogrammes 
is equal to a day’s labour of 56 men. Seven millions, therefore, 
multiplied by 56, will will give 392,000,000 days’ work for the 
total force employed in the grinding of corn: this, divided by 300 
working days, will give 1,306,666 men. 

Supposing the work of the wind-mills in France to be equal to the 
force of 126,666 individuals, there will remain the labour of 1,180,000 
men for the water-mills. 

It may be asked what is the total power of the hydraulic machines 
used in forges, mines, and works of all descriptions. 

It would be easy to show that this power cannot exceed the third part 
of that of grinding. mills. We will take in round numbers 1,500,000 
effective labourers to express the power of the water-mills and all 
the hydraulic machines of France. Without making any fresh 
dri wghts from the mass of waters never yet brought into use, the 
service of the waters now employed might be augmented a third at 
least, and a total motive power be immediately given to equal the 
animal labour of two millions of robust men, working three hundred 
days in the year. 

I have assumed that the total force of the wind-mills devoted to 
grindage is equal to the annual labour of 126,666. I will double 
this amount in order to express besides, the force of wind-mills em- 
ployed in the various branches of manufacture : the result will be, that 
the total power derived from wind, by the mills of France, is equi- 
valent to the annual labour of 253,333 men. 


I proceed to the force which the wind supplies to navigation. 
According to my calculations the motive force which the wind fur- 
nishes to the whole shipping of England, may be estimated as equal 
to the labour of twelve millions of men. As the shipping of France, 
forms, in the total, about a fourth in tonnage of that of England, the 
power of wind applied to navigation in France will be that of three 
millions. 


It remains for me to speak of the power furnished by steam. 


According to the result of my inquiries, the total force of steam- 
engines in France cannot be supposed to exceed that of 60,000 
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dynames,* the effect of which equals the work of 480,000 men turn- 
ing a winch. 

Great Britain possesses in steam-engines a motive force of, at 
least, 800,000 dynames, equivalent to the power of 6,400,000 men 
turning a winch. 

By bringing together the various results we have above stated, 
we get the following table. 
France. Great Britain. 
Mills and hydraulic machines.. 1,500,000 men —_ 1,200,000 men 
Wind-mills coves 200,000 240,000 
Wind and navigation ........ 3,000,000 12,000,000 
Steam engines .............. 480,000 6,400,000 





Total 5,233,333 19,840,000 
From this table it appears that in the present state of the two 
empires, the total of the inanimate force applicable to the works of 
all kinds, in France, is scarcely more than a fourth of the same 
force in Great Britain. 
General table of the power employed in manufactures and com- 


merce : 
France. Great Britain, 
Animate force....eseceeesee 6,303,019 7,275,497 
Inanimate force............ 5,233,333 19,840,000 





Total manufacturing force.. 11,536,352 27,115,497 
Ireland 1,002,667 


28,118,164 
Thus the force applied to manufactures and commerce in the three 
kingdoms is nearly treble that of France. 
Let us now compare the total force of the two countries : 
France The Three Kingdoms, 
Agricultural force.......... 37,278,537 32,088, 147 
11,536,352 28,118,164 
Total 48,814,889 60,206,311 
Summing up generally the animate and inanimate force employed 
in agriculture and manufactures, we shall find : 
France. The Three Kingdoms. 


Animate force ............. 43,581,556 39,363,644 
Inanimate force..........+. 5,233,333 20,842,667 


Total 48,814,889 60,206,311 





* A dyname is — to 1000 kilogrammes, raised to the height of a 


thousand metres. Eight workmen, turning a winch, can in a day raise a 
thousand kilogrammes to the height of 1000 metres, that is to say, can per- 
form a dyname of labour. 
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The tables which we have thus given, may furnish matter for 
comparisons of the greatest importance. They serve to prove that 
the quantity of agricultural force in the two countries is in pro- 
portion to the produce of the soil; and that the totality of the force 
employed in manufactures is, likewise, in proportion to the total 
amount of manufactures at their commercial value. 

Having thus exhibited the comparative productive powers of 
France and the British Empire in 1826, we proceed to present a 
similar statement, formed on approximative estimates, for the epoch 
of 1780. From this we shall perceive the vast changes that have 
taken place in the comparative resources of the two epochs. 

About the year 1780, the population of France amounted to 
24,800,000 inhabitants ; that of the three kingdoms was then: 

In Great Britain... 8,500,000 
In Ireland sosccveres 4,000,000 


Total 12,500,000 
The respective productive and commercial forces estimated in 
effective labourers, at the same period, may be thus stated, 
France. The Three Kingdoms, 
Animate force. ... 34,583, LO6 27 226,572 
Hydraulic machines and wind-mills — 1,209,560 1,054,460 
Marine (wind.)...... 3,000,000 3,000,000 





38,792,666 31,281,032 
COMPARISON OF THE TWO EPOCHS, 1780 AND 1826, 
Productive and commercial force estimated in effective labourers. 


France. The Three Kingdoms. 
| AR Re ere 48,814,889 60,206,311 
3700s % 0650505 .-. 38,792,666 31,281,032 





Increase in the space of 40 years, 10,022,223 28,925,279 
Average increase per annum.... 217,092 628,010 
In order to render these results still more conclusive, we will give 
the number of individuals of our species, of all ages and sexes, which 
it would require to form an equivalent to the productive and com- 
mercial force possessed by 
France. The Three Kingdoms. 
In 1826 .. scenes ce 200,207,002 134,405,604 
In 1780 86,883,638 70,059,997 


Increase in 46 years 22 323,394 64,345,607 

Average annual increase ..... 485,291 1,398,817 

Thus, in the space of the 46 years which have just elapsed, the 
augmentation in the agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial 
industry, and in the natural population of the people has added 
every year, on an average, to the force of France, that of 217,092 
effective labouring men ; to the force of the three kingdoms, that of 
628,010. 
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This augmentation might be represented by human labour alone, 
on supposing that the augmentation of the population has been 
annually, during this lapse of time, 485,291 for France, and 
1,398,817 for the three kingdoms. 


The temporary distress which has affected Great Britain, has 
induced some superficial observers to imagine that the prosperity of 
that empire is arrived at the point at which it must begin to retro- 
grade. A single glance at the statements we have just presented, 
will be sufficient to prove the contrary to all who are willing to learn 
how to appreciate justly the value of the productive and commercial 
resources of empires. As long as the increase of these resources 
shall continue to make such gigantic strides as those we have been 
tneasuring, the wealth of Great Britain, far from retrograding, or re- 
remaining stationary, will even augment more and more, in spite 
of the imprudence, or the madness, it may be termed, of a great 
number of her speculators. 

It would require a volume, and a very comprehensive exposure of 
details, to show by what means it can have happened, that in the 
space of 46 years, a country, not so large as France, and not nearly 
so populous, has been able to augment, in a triple degree, its pro- 
ductive and commercial means. I propose to explain the secret of 
this great disproportion in my work on the productive force of 
Great Britain. 


Comparison of the Productive and Commercial Forces of France 
with those of Great Britain. 


If we deduct from the total force connected with manufacturers, 
the particular portion applied to navigation and carriage, and which, 
consequently, has for its object the transfer of produce, there will 
remain for the force employed in production, in France, 6,436,352: 
in the three kingdoms, 11,948,164. 

It is remarkable that the value of the manufacturers’ produce in 
the two countries, bears a very sensible proportion to their re- 
spective natural productive forces. In fact, with a natural pro- 
ductive force of 6,436,352 effective labourers in France, the manu- 
factured produce is estimated at 1,800,000 francs : and at the same 
rate, 11,948,164 effective labourers, that is to say, the number of 
persons in Great Britain who are employed in manufacture would 
produce, according to valuation in French prices, a total amount of 
3,340,000,000 francs. ‘These amounts in value correspond with 
those given by the best writers of recent times on French and British 
industry. Thus, with regard as well to manufactures as to agricul- 
ture, the amount of the respective forces which our calculations 
have furnished, will fairly represent the comparative value of each 
class of the produce of the two countries. It would be highly in- 
teresting that similar estimates should be made of the forces of all 
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the great empires of the universe ; they would afford most valuable 
information with respect to their power and resources in war and 
peace. It is to be hoped that the different governments will in- 
stitute the enquiries necessary to furnish the means of making the 
calculations we propose. From such sources we might be able to 
form comparative surveys of the progress and decline of divers 
people and of generations. 

The results of our statements appear calculated to dissipate many 
illusions which national vanity makes us too ready to cherish. They 
show us what efforts are necessary on our part ere we can equal the 
industry of our formidable rival ; at the same time they show us 
that the difference at present existing between France and Great 
Britain, is far from presenting that desperate inequality of which 
some writers have given an alarming picture. 

In an article of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ No. LXVII., on the his- 
tory and prospects of English industry, the productive power of 
this industry is compared to that of foreign industry, and the follow- 
ing result obtained : * 

‘ Les travaux industriels de la Grande-Bretagne (pour la fabrication 
des cotons seulement) ne pourraient pas ¢tre accomplis par soixante- 
deux continents pareils au continent Européen, en ne supposant a celui-ci 
qu’une industrie moyenne prise sur la totalité du globe.’ (1) 

Since the manufacturing force of France is to that of the Three 
Kingdoms as 6,436,352 is to 11,948,164, that is to say, at the least, 
as one is to two, it seems difficult to imagine how it would require 
sixty-two continents, such as that which contains France, to manu- 
facture all the cotton which is spun and woven in Great Britain, 
even supposing the productive power of France much less than it 
really is. 

A simple calculation will confirm all that we assume on this head. 
Let us suppose, carrying even still further the view of the British 
writer, and diminishing as much as possible the average industry of 
the universe— 

1. That the two hundred million of inhabitants of the European 
continent, omitting France, have a force applicable to manufacture 
double only that of the 31,600,000 French. 

2. That the 800 millions of Asiatics, Africans, and Americans, 
have a similar force of the same nature, also double only that of 
the 31,600,000 inhabitants of France. 

The result will be, that the manufacturing force of the uni- 
verse would be equal to five times that of France, and as France 





* The following are the original passages in the ‘Quarterly Review’ (No. 67, 
p- 93.), to which the French writer evidently alludes ; and which we, therefore, 
give from that work itself, numbered to correspond with the French passages in 
the text. 

(1) ‘ Her total industry could not be performed by sixty-two such continents as 
Europe in the average condition of the world,’ 
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contains a thirty-third part of the inhabitants of the globe, it would 
follow that the five thirty-seconds of the French industry would 
represent the average industry of Europe, omitting England. If 
we multiply by five thirty-seconds, the manufacturing force of 
France valued at 6,436,352 effective labourers, we have for average 
value of the manufacturing force of the Universe, supposing an 
equal population : 
ist: Tothetof France... «ees «ws «os = Oe 
2d. To that of continental Europe . . . . . . . 6,865,063 
3d. To that of 62 European continents . . . . . 394,633,906 
Productive manufacturing force of the three kingdoms 11,948,164 
Thus the estimate of the ‘ Quarterly Review’ proves to be 32 
times too much. 


The writer of the ‘ Quarterly Review’ will say perhaps, that he 
only meant to speak of the cotton manufacture. Be it so—let us 
examine the value of his assertions, regarding them in that light. 

We will state in round numbers the value of raw cottons em- 
ployed forspinning and weaving during the year 1824, at 567,000,000 
francs for France, and at 133,000,000 francs for England. 

We may then judge of the following assertions of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review, made at a venture, in order to inspire the English with 
an extravagant idea of their industry, 

* Quatre Europes, dans leur état actuel, ne pourraient pas filer et tisser 
autant de coton que l’Angleterre.’ (2) 

Whereas four such kingdoms as France would spin and weave 
to the value 226,800,000 francs of cotton, that is to say, to the 
amount of 93,800,000 francs more than England does. 


‘ L’industrie anglaise doit étre équitablement (/uirly) regardée comme 
étant quatre fois plus grande que celle de tous les autres continents pris 
ensemble.’ (3) 


Four times all the continents must be taken to mean at least four 
times France, and we have just seen how much this number of king- 
doms such as France, would exceed in industry the three Bri- 
tish kingdoms. What shall we think then of the following as- 
sertion ? 

* Seize continents pareils 4 Europe ne pourraient pas manufacturer 
autant de coton que l’Angleterre.’ (4) 
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(2) ‘ All Europe, supposing it as industrious as England, and wholly occupied 
by cotton, could not, unassisted by machinery, spin and weave as much of that 
material as England now does.’ 

(3) ‘The manufacturing industry of England may be fairly computed as four 
times greater than that of all the other continents taken collectively.’ 

(4) ‘ Sixteen such continents as Europe, in the average state of industry of the 
whole world, and exclusively occupied by cotton, could not manufacture so much 
of it as England now does.’ 
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We have proved that, only 16 such countries as France would 
manufacture seven times as much cotton as England does. 

To crown all its hyperboles, the ‘ Quarterly Review’ tells us, 

‘ L’industrie moyenne de Vhabitant de l’Angleterre est mille fois aussi 
grande que Vindustrie moyenne d’un individu de toute autre contrée du 
globe.’* (5) 

Yet the writer whom we cite, becoming a little more moderate, is 
willing to admit an error in his estimate, to the amount of four- 
fifths, and to content himself with taking two hundred times the 
average industry of the Universe, for the minimum of British in- 
dustry, supposing an equal number of individuals in England. 

If it excites our compassion when we see sovereigns abandoning 
themselves to flatterers, and becoming intoxicated with extrava- 
gant praises, what shall we say of a whole people who are to be 
captivated by similar adulations? But I have too high an opinion 
of British good sense, to doubt, that the English will perceive in 
the end, all the absurdity of these complimentary statements. I 
cannot, however, abstain from a remark which unfortunately is too 
well justified. The British writers reproach us unceasingly with 
what they call French vanity, with our over-rated esteem for our 
countrymen, and our admiration of our native land. While they 
load us with such reproaches, we have an instance, in this their 
parallel of the productive power and the industry of their island, 
with the industry and productive power of the whole universe, of 
the pitch to which they carry their own blindness and their rho- 
domantade. 

Since the peace, the annual augmentation of the resources, both 
productive and commercial, of France and Great Britain, far sur- 
passes the average amount which we have given above. In France 
this augmentation is equal to the work which a million of persons, 
of all ages and sexes, without the assistance of any other force, 
would perform. In Great Britain the annual augmentation exceeds 
the power of two millions of persons of every age and sex, un- 
aided by extraneous force. 

Confining our attention to the human force alone, we submit the 
following comparison of the annual increase of this force in seven 
different European nations : 


Inerease in every million of Inhabitants. 


t,o rer 
InGreat Britain ...... . =. 16,667 


In the NWetheriands: . . 1. se le se RD 
In the Two Sicilies. . . . ... . Lill 





(5) * But this ratio must be multiplied by the entire population of the world, 
divided by that of England ; and the superiority of our eighteen or twenty mil- 
lions of subjects will thus be at least as one thousand to one, over the average 
power and condition of mankind at large.’ 
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Supposing the annual increase to continue at the same rate, among 
the nations just enumerated, the population would be doubled. 
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And thus France would descend by degrees below Prussia, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, Russia, and Austria. 

This is the alarming result which it behoves us to urge on the 
consideration of our statesmen, and on the energetic patriotism of 
our good citizens, as a motive for the united efforts of all French- 
men, whether of public or private station. By this indispensable 
concurrence of all persons and parties, the increased development of 
our national resources may be made to raise us from this lowest 
position on a scale which furnishes a sure index of European pros- 
perity. Let us forget, as did the ancient Romans in the time of 
great public need, every sentiment of discord and hatred, to think 
only of the safety, the grandeur, the glory of the country, and of the 
monarchy. Is it possible for us to ascend, among the great Eu- 
ropean nations, from the lowest to the highest point of augmenta- 
tion? Ithink it is. But what are the means to be employed? 
Writers of more abilities than I possess, will point out those means, 
and in greater number and of more efficacacious power, than any 
which I can devise. For my country’s sake I shall rejoice at their 
doing so; and I exhort them to enter, without delay, on so noble a 
career, For myself, 1 merely attempt at present to set up a few land 
marks, and to point out a few errors. This is the object of my work. 





CuaracTerR oF Native Converts. * 


Over readers are not now to be informed of the great sums that 
have been expended, and the many lives that have been lost in the 
cause of Christian Missions in India; but what have been the actual 
fruits of those Missions is still considered by many to be a matter 
subjudice. One fact appears indisputable, that no Natives of wealth, 
of learning, and of respectability, have become professed converts to 
the Christian faith, but that they are almost all, if not altogether and 





* From the ‘ Bengal Chronicle,’ 
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without exception, taken from the inferior castes and classes of 
Native society. We are certainly among the last to maintain that 
poverty is in itself a disgrace, that ignorance is a sin where the 
means of knowledge have not been possessed, or that the poor and 
the ignorant have not as clear a right to choose a religion for them- 
selves as the most noble and learned of the land; but when we find 
that from amongst a numerous and needy population such as that 
which covers the face of India, a few hundreds of poor and ignorant 
people, perhaps the poorest and the most ignorant of all, and the 
most addicted, as the poor and the ignorant always are, to the pre- 
vailing superstitions, are the only converts made by the preachers 
of a new religion professed by the conquerors and rulers of the 
country, we confess that this fact suggests an inference not the most 
creditable to their motives, which, even without any direct evidence, 
we should feel it almost impossible to dislodge from our mind. 

In opposition to this inference, drawn from general considerations, 
and tending to impugn their sincerity, the most direct and positive 
evidence to the uprightness of their conduct and the goodness of their 
moral character, has been given by the Serampore Missionaries, who 
of all others have had theamplest meansof forming acorrect judgment. 
In the ‘Monthly Friend of India,’ for May 1820, they assure the pub- 
lic that the Native converts employed by them are ‘ the most upright 
among all their Native servants,’ that they are ‘correct in their 
morals, and upright in their conduct,’ and that among several hun- 
dreds in their service they find none ‘ equally faithful and correct in 
their moral conduct.’ In the ‘ Quarterly Friend of India,’ No. VIL., 
which is also edited by the Serampore Missionaries, they describe the 
Native Christians as superior to their countrymen ‘ in industry, pro- 
bity, and every virtuous feeling as well as in information ;’ and that 
as a body, ‘ by their steady, upright, temperate, and sincere conduct, 
they leave all the Natives behind whom the Missionaries have known 
in India during the fourth of a century.’ This is strong testimony, 
stronger could scarcely be given, and the opportunities of informa- 
tion possessed by the writers cannot be doubted. 

Others, who have not had so good opportunities of information 
as the Serampore Missionaries, but who were likely to form a more 
impartial judgment from the fewer data which they possessed, have 
pronounced a less favourable opinion, and have been supported by a 
reference to several most condemnatory facts, the correctness of 
which is not denied, and the force of which cannot by any explana- 
tion be avoided. The first of these facts that we shall notice, is the 
presentation of a petition to the late Bishop Middleton by seven 
Native converts, complaining that the promises held out to them, by 
which they had been induced to forsake their former religion, were 
not realized. The supposition that any such promises were ever given 
by the Missionaries, we of course put altogether out of the question, 
knowing as we do that it is utterly unfounded ; but the allegation of 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 14. HB 
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such promises by the converts sufficiently indicates that in changing 
their religion they contemplated a quid pro quo. It has been main- 
tained, indeed, that the petition being written in high flown English 
was unintelligible to them, and that they were in fact unacquainted 
with its contents. To make them arrant fools, instead of a very 
common sort of rogues, may suit a purpose, but it will not convince 
those who have had the means of being acquainted with the men ; 
and we further know, on the most undoubted authority, that those 
very converts, with several others, were about that time in the habit 
of making unasked visits to the person who prepared the petition 
for them, and that he only threw into an English dress those com- 
plaints which he had frequently heard from their own mouths. The 
second fact which we shall adduce, has connection with a controversy 
on doctrinal points, in which a distinguished Native was sometime 
ago engaged with the Serampore Missionaries. Several of the Native 
converts, learning the nature of the dispute, volunteered their services, 
and offered, for due consideration given, to commence forthwith a 
preaching crusade against the Missionaries. The offer was declined, 
but it has left no doubt on the minds of all impartial persons that, 
the converts consider their faith, or their profession of faith, as a 
commodity which it behoves them to make the best of, by selling it 
to the highest bidder. Let it be observed, also, that a statement of 
this affair has been before the public for more than two years, with- 
out any attempt being made by the Missionaries, as in the preced- 
ing case, to deny, explain, or palliate it by any subterfuge. We re- 
frain from commenting on a similar transaction in which we were 
ourselves concerned, equally indisputable and undisputed in all its 
details, and furnishing precisely the same conclusion as to the motives 
and character of the converts. We the more willingly do this, that 
we may hasten to make our readers acquainted with the third and 
last fact—not the last in our list, but the last that we shall mention 
on the present occasion. The principal particulars happen to have 
been recently furnished by the Serampore Missionaries themselves, 
in that same publication which has sounded forth the praises of the 
converts for steadiness, sincerity, uprightness, and every virtuous 
feeling. However, before offering our comments, we beg to present 
our readers with the text, being an extract from a notice of the pro- 
ceedings of the Calcutta Auxiliary Church Missionary Society, which 
appeared in the ‘ Monthly Friend of India’ for May 1826: 

‘On the premises at Mirzapore, a smal] Native Christian community 
now reside, consisting, it is said, of 18 baptized adults and eight children, 
of whom, eight of the adults, and seven of the children, have been bap- 
tized during the past year. No information is given in the Report re- 
specting the conversion of these persons, or whence they came; we 
shall therefore endeavour to supply the deficiency as far as our know- 
ledge extends. 4 very considerable majority of the whole, adults and chil- 
den, have been drawn from Serampore, or the other Missionary stations 
connected with it. Of the 18 adults, eight, it seems, have been baptized 
at Mirzapore during the past year: of the previous ten, are the follow- 
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ing: Roon and his wife, Rottun and his wife, Luke’s wife Mary, Gunga- 
narayun, * Kanaee Lal, and we suppose, Fureed, whose baptism took 
place up the country—in all, eight persons: the others came, perhaps, 
from Burdwan and Meerut. Of the 15 baptized during the past year we 
believe we (i. e. the Serampore Missionaries) might claim 11; but we 
do not exactly know who among them rank as adults, and who as chil- 
dren. Their names are Nubeenand his wife, Cheentamunee, the wife of 
Vishwanath, Jutee Lal and his wife, Peter and his wife, John the son of 
Nriput Sing, Russeek the son of Rottun, Bene the orphan boy-of our late 
excellent brother Bykonta, and Jutee-lal’s infant. Besides these 19 out of 
the 24, there are six more who will probably be introduced in due time, 
namely, Shushee and her son and daughter, with Shadoo, Ramojoy, and 
Mudun, formerly students in Serampore College. There is a cause for 
all this—but we shall not enlarge further on the subject, than to say, that 
such is not the way to carry on Christian Missions.” 


In this passage there is evidently something more than meets the 
eye, and that we may let our readers into the arcana of the affair, 
we must inform them that the Serampore Missionaries belong to a 
particular body of Dissenters, and that the Missionaries who reside 
at Mirzapore, (a place in the native part of Calcutta,) are members 
of the Church of England. ‘The simple fact, then, appears to be this, 
that the Mirzapore Missionaries being animated with a very extra- 
ordinary degree of zeal, and having no proportionate degree of 
success, in the work of conversion, held out certain pecuniary in- 
ducements in the shape of a higher rate of wages to the Serampore 
converts to forsake their dissenting instructors. The converts, to the 
amount of 20 or more, very willingly closed with the proposal, and 
are in consequence at this moment sitting within the pale, and en- 
joying the smiles, of the established hierarchy. With the private 
complaints, explanations, and apologies that may have passed be- 
tween the two parties, we have nothing to do ; but we think it right 
to add that, as far as we know or have been informed, no public 
attempt has been made by the Mirzapore Missionaries to vindicate 
themselves from the public charges against them, strongly implied, if 
not expressed, in the passage we have quoted above from the ‘ Friend 
of India.’ However this may be, the character and motives of the 
converts hitherto can, we should think, no longer be made a subject 
of doubt. This is a view of the subject which does not appear to 
have occurred to the Editors of the ‘Friend of India,’ but to those who 
have noted their former exaggerated praises of the Native converts 
it is the very first that would present itself. We could have wished, 
indeed, if, in addition to the feelings of irritation which they not un- 
naturally express, they had given some indications of satisfaction at 
having discovered the hypocrisy of a set of impostors who had suc- 





* Thisis the man who obtained so much favour from Ram Mohun Roy, 
and while with him regained his caste asa bramin. He has again thrown 
aside his poita, with expressions of sorrow for his apostacy, which we 
hope may be sincere.—£d, of Friend of India. 
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ceeded for so many years in deceiving them, and in making them 
the instruments of deceiving the Christian world. ‘This, however, 
was perhaps too much to expect from them, and we are content 
that they have left us to draw this inference, and to point the public 
attention to it. We trust, however, whatever may be publicly ad- 
mitted or denied, that the frequent recurrence of these and similar 
cases will suggest more caution both to the Missionaries and the 
public, and lead to an improvement of that system of proselytism, 
that has hithertc been pursued with a success so limited in its range, 
and so fallacious in its results. 





Arrairs oF tue Deccan. 


Tue following remarkable facts have been brought to light by 
the late cause against Mr. Elphinstone and Captain Robertson, tried 
at Bombay, and adverted to in our last. The facts are taken from 
official documents, and refer to Mr. Elphinstone and the Govern- 
ment having directed the execution of martial law, even to the ex- 
tent of death, both in the Deccan, when Mr. Elphinstone was Com- 
missioner, and since, throughout the whole of the Bombay territory. 

On the 15th of December 1818, Mr. Elphinstone was appointed 
sole Commissioner of the Deccan, by an official letter, written by 
Mr. John Adam, as Secretary to the Governor-General, in the fol- 
lowing words : 

“I am directed to inform you, that the Governor-General is pleased 
to appoint you sole Commissioner for the settlement of the territory 
conquered from the Peishwa, and to vest you with authority, to be 
exercised according to the established principles and rules of the 
service ; and all Civil and Military officers will be required to con- 
form to your instructions.’ 

Mr. Elphinstone, two months afterwards, namely, in February 
1819, appointed Lieutenant Dundas Robertson, a subaltern of the 
Bombay army, sole Judge, with full civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
sole Magistrate, sole Collector of the revenue, and with all the other 
different functions in the city of Poonah and the adjacent country, 
which gave this military officer absolute power over the populous 
and ancient city of Poonah, and a very large district around it,— 
Poonah being, as is well known, the capital of the Mahratta Empire, 
and one of the most populous cities in India. 

In the same letter in which Mr. Elphinstone appoints this sub- 
altern countryman of his, sole Judge over a much larger population 
than is comprised within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of 
Bombay, he directs him to execute martial law in the following 
words : 

‘ When a village has once submitted, any practices in favour of 
the enemy must be punished as acts of rebellion by martial law. 
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The commanding officer at Poonah will be directed to assemble a 
court-martial for the trial of such persons as you may bring before 
it, and to inflict capital punishment immediately on conviction. The 
same course must be adopted with regard to persons in Poonah, who 
shall conspire against our Government, and likewise with all ban- 
ditti who may assemble in the neighbourhood of the capital. I par- 
ticularly call your attention to the necessity of inflicting prompt 
and severe punishment on persons of this description. Prisoners 
taken from bodies of Bajee Row’s troops, who may pass through 
your district, in the course of military operations, must for the pre- 
sent be regarded as regular troops ; but parties sent to plunder the 
country are in all cases to be considered as freebooters, and either 
refused quarter, or put to death, after a summary inquiry where there 
is any doubt of their guilt.’ 

It is unnecessary to do more than to offer a few brief observations 
on these proceedings. 

Ist. The illegality of directing the execution of martial law at 
all. Nothing but the necessity of each individual case can justify 
it, and any general direction to execute it must, therefore, be illegal. 

2d. The illegality of directing the execution of martial law under 
Mr. Elphinstone’s powers, which, by his appointment, ‘ were to be 
exercised according to the established principles and rules of the 
service,’ of which martial law certainly was not at that time one. 

3d. The vesting a subaltern officer of the army with such powers. 
4th. Joining the office of judge and of executioner, by martial 
law, in the same person. 

5th. The indifference with which Mr. Elphinstone talks of capital 
punishment, refusing quarter, and putting to death. 

6th. That these directions should be given whilst Poonah was in 
the undisturbed possession of the British power, and in perfect 
tranquillity ; and whilst courts of justice, before which all these 
persons might have been brought, were not only established, but 
actually sitting, before Lieutenant Robertson. Let us suppose, 
for instance, that any person had been tried before the King’s court 
for putting a Native to death under these instructions, either for 
refusing quarter, as it is termed, to a freebooter, or a person con- 
spiring against the Government, or for putting him to death after a 
summary inquiry,—can there be any doubt that such person must 
have been convicted of murder? No wonder, when such orders as 
these are issued, that we hear of officers like Lieutenant Fenwick 
putting persons to death in cold blood, or refusing quarter, as it is 
called, when the parties, to whom it is refused, have never attempted 
resistance. But is the officer who obeys these instructions half so 
guilty as his superior who issues them ? 

To proceed : Mr. Elphinstone took his seat as Governor of Bom- 
bay on the Ist day of November 1819, and on the 15th day of 
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February 1820, that is, in little more than two months after he 
had so taken his seat as Governor, he passed a regulation to autho- 
rise the Government to suspend at any time the functions of the 
criminal courts of justice, to establish martial law therein, and to 
direct the immediate trial of persons by courts martial, and then 
immediate punishment of death, ‘ by being hanged by the neck till 
they are dead.’ Lest this statement should not be credited, we 
annex a copy of the regulation. 
A. D. 1820.—Regulation I. 

*A Regulation for declaring the powers of the Governor in 
Council to provide for the immediate punishment of certain offences 
against the state by the sentence of courts-martial. Passed by the 
Governor in Council on the 16th February 1820, corresponding 
with the third Falgoon Sood Sumbut, or Vehramajet era, 1876 ; 
Salbahan, 1741 ; and Ist of Termadyoolavul, 1235, of the Hijira. 

* Whereas, during wars, in which the British Government has 
been engaged against certain of the Native Powers in India, certain 
persons owing allegiance to the British Government have borne 
arms, in open hostility to the authority of the same, and have 
abetted and aided the enemy, and have committed acts of violence 
and outrage against the lives and properties of the subjects of the 
said Government ; and whereas it may be expedient, that during 
the existence of any war in which the British Government in India 
may be engaged with any power whatever, as well as during the 
existence of open rebellion against the authority of the Government, 
in any part of the British territories subject to the government of 
the Presidency of Bombay, the Governor in Council should declare 
and establish martial law within any part of the territories aforesaid, 
for the safety of the British possessions, and for the security of the 
lives and property of the inhabitants thereof, by the immediate 
punishment of the persons owing allegiance to the British Govern- 
ment, who may be taken in arms, in open hostility to the said 
Government, or in actual commission of any overt act of rebellion 
against the authority of the same, or in that act of openly aiding 
and abetting the enemies of the English Government, within any 
part of the territories above specified ; the following regulation has 
been enacted by the Governor in Council, to be in force throughout 
the British territories immediately subject to the government of the 
Presidency of Bombay, from the date of its promulgation. 

‘II. The Governor in Council is hereby declared to be-empowered 
to suspend or to direct any public authority or officer, to order the 
suspension of, wholly or partially, the funciions of the ordinary 
criminal courts of judicature within any zillah, district, city, or 
other place, within any part of the British territories subject to the 
government of the Presidency of Bombay, and to establish martial 
law therein, for any period of time, while the British Government 
in India shall be engaged in war with any Native or other power, 
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as well as during the existence of open rebellion against the autho- 
rity of Government in any part of the territories aforesaid, and also 
to direct the immediate triai, by courts-martial, of all persons owing 
allegiance to the British Government, either in consequence of their 
having been born, or of their being resident, within its territories, 
and under its protection, who shall be taken in arms, in open hosti- 


lity to the British Government, or in the act of opposing, by force 


of arms, the authority of the same, or in the actual commission of 


any overt act of rebellion against the state, or in the act of openly 
aiding and abetting the enemies of the British Government within 
any part of the said territories. 

“III. It is hereby further declared, that any person born, or re- 
siding under the protection of the British Government, within the 
territories aforesaid, and consequently owing allegiance to the said 
Government, who, in violation of the obligations of such allegiance, 
shall be guilty of any of the crimes specified in the preceding section, 
and who shall be convicted thereof, by the sentence of a court- 
martial, during the suspension of the functions of the ordinary 
criminal courts of judicature, and the establishment of martial law, 
shall be liable to the immediate punishment of death, and shall 
suffer the same accordingly, by being hanged by the neck till he is 
dead. All persons who shall, in such cases, be adjudged by a court- 
martial to be guilty of any of the crimes specified in this regulation, 
shall also forfeit to the British Government all property and effects, 
real and personal, which they shall have possessed within its terri- 
tories at the time when the crime of which they may be convicted 
shall have been committed. 

‘IV. The Governor in Council shall not be precluded by this 
regulation from causing persons charged with any of the offences 
described in the present regulation to be brought to trial, at any 
time, before the ordinary courts of judicature, or before any special 
court appointed for the trial of such offences, under regulation X., 
1819, instead of causing such persons to be tried by courts-martial, 
in any cases wherein the latter mode of trial shall not appear to be 
indispensably necessary.’ 


This is the regulation, and these the instructions, of ‘ the amiable 
Governor of Bombay.’ Let us add to this the mention of a simple 
fact: Whilst Mr. Elphinstone was Commissioner of the Decean, and 
residing at Poonah, three Brahmins of high rank in the Mahratta 
“mpire, not military men, were ‘ promptly and severely punished’ 
for an alleged conspiracy against the British Government, by 
being blown away from guns, by the direction of Mr. Elphinstone. 
Thousands of others were executed, it is said, in the ordinary 
manner, by martial law; but the ‘ prompt and severe punishment’ 
of these three Brahmins made a little noise, even in India, where 
every ebullition of popular feeling is kept down by those who hate 
as well as dread its expression. 
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Rockers 1N Inpia. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


London, August 6th, 1827. 
Sir,—The following short account, just received from Meerut, 
may not perhaps be unworthy your notice; andif you can find room 
for it, you will oblige 
A Constant Reaper. 


My dear ———, Meerut. 

I have the pleasure to acquaint you, that some of the rockets 
lately re-filled by Captain Parlby, of the Bengal Artillery, were fired 
yesterday without a single failure. General Reynel was present, and 
expressed himself highly gratified by the complete success of the 
rocket practice, and he only lamented that there were none of those 
formidable weapons at Bhurtpore. The rockets all ranged most 
beautifully, and Captain Parlby may be congratulated upon the 
complete success of his manufacture of this powerful weapon. 

N.B. The rockets here mentioned, are part of 3000 war-rockets 
which were sent out by Sir W. Congreve in 1521, and which on 
trial were all found so bad and useless, that when the army was going 
against Bhurtpore, and the rocket-troop was to have accompanied 
it, all these rockets were condemned, and sent down to be emptied 
and re-filled by Captain Parlby, who accordingly filled them with 
his own composition. 


Range of Rockets fired from the Eastern Battery. 
24—32 pounder rockets. 
Yards. 


{20 degrees elevation, average range . . 1000 
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These had shafts of saul (an Indian wood) 12 feet long. 

12—18 pounder rockets. 
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These shafts were of saul also, and 10 feet long. 
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Summary or THE Latest INTELLIGENCE CONNECTED WITH THE 
Eastern Wor .p. 


Tue latest advices from any part of India, extend only to the 
middle of March, up to which date we have received papers from 
Madras and Bombay, and from Bengal to the beginning of the 
same month. In pursuance of our expressed intention to make the 
contents of the ‘ Oriental Herald’ more exclusively Indian than 
ever, we have made ample selections from the contents of these papers, 
and interspersed them with the original articles in the body of the 
work, wherever the subject was sufficiently separate and complete 
in itself to admit of this being done ; reserving, for this department 
of the News, such shorter paragraphs as may be more conveniently 
classed under this general head, beginning, however, with the infor- 
mation communicated to us from private and exclusive sources. 

East Inpra Company’s CuarTer. 

The first incident we have to mention is one of considerable interest 
and importance, as evincing, in the first place, a striking proof of 
independence in an English gentleman, sitting as a judge in one of 
the East India Company's Courts of Justice in India; and in the 
next place, a striking example of the opinions entertained, even in 
that country, of the uncertainty of the tenure by which its govern- 
ment is at present held. 

In a law-suit of some magnitude, decided by the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, or Native Supreme Court at Calcutta, between two indi- 
viduals, the Government of the East India Company tendered, in the 
usual form, its security for the party in whose success it was inter- 
ested,—such security being required in consequence of a further 
appeal of the case to the King in Council,—on which occasion Mr. 
Courtenay Smith, the Chief Judge of the Native Court, recorded his 
opinion to the following effect : 

‘ Appeals to the King in Council remain undecided for years. The 
Charter of the East India Company has not long to run. After its ex- 
piration, whether it will be renewed, or whether the King will assume 
the government, or what will happen, is uncertain. Therefore, he (Mr. 
Courtenay Smith) was of opinion, that the security of the Indian Govern- 
ment should not be taken in the case.’ 

This opinion had occasioned considerable sensation in India, and 
has been officially reported by the Remembrancer of Law Suits to 
the Governor-General in Council, who had referred the matter home, 
for the orders of the authorities in England. 

EmoLuMENTS OF OFFICE. 

A Correspondent who has given some attention to the subject of 
India, and especially to the consideration of the vast drain which 
our system of rule creates on that country, says, in one of his letters : 


‘I should like to see a paper in the ‘ Herald’ on the subject of the 
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enormous incomes of the officers of the Supreme Court, who are mostly 
sinecurists. Forinstance, the Master, 96,000 rupees per annum, (9600/.) 
The Registrar, 84,000 rupees, (8400/. sterling.) The Prothonotary, 
72,000 rupees, (7200/. sterling.) Clerk of the Papers, Sworn Clerk, 
and Sheriff, each about 45,000 rupees, (45007. sterling.) In all, siz laes 
of rupees, (60,0007. sterling, ) per annum, are THUs sweated from suitors ! ! 
At Madras and Bombay, there must be a similar process. Six laces, 


exclusive of the profits of attorneys and barristers !’ 


We need only add to the wish of our correspondent, a hope that 
some one possessing the requisite information, and residing on the 
spot, will be induced to furnish us with the details he wishes to see 
published ; and we pledge ourselves, if they come in an authenti- 
cated shape to give them the publicity desired. 

Review or Sir Joun Marcoum’s Work. 

We are glad to observe, in the papers of Bengal, discussions on 
the leading portions of Sir John Malcolm’s last work on India. It 
is in that country that its defects will be most clearly seen ; for here, 
in England, the general ignorance is such as to incapacitate ordinary 
readers, and ordinary critics, from forming a just opinion of its 
facts and reasonings. We transcribe, from the ‘ Bengal Chronicle’ 
of January 23d, a passage referring to that work, which may be 
read with advantage here : 

“We come now to notice the gallant author’s views of that most mo- 
mentous question, the continuance of the Company’s monopoly. It is 
one, however, which involves so many important considerations, and 
presents to the mind in its probable and immediate effects and ultimate 
consequences, so much matter for deep reflection, that we do not pretend 
to be ready to discuss so vital a proposition in all its bearings, even if it 
were possible to do so in the space to which our remarks must necessarily 
be limited: but we are prepared to do what is widely different both in 
importance and difficulty, viz., to offer a few observations on the opinions 
of Sir John Malcolm upon it. The article in our last, in reference to 
his work, will have prepared the reader to anticipate that the author is a 
strenuous advocate tor the continuance of the monopoly ; but we rather 
think that the arguments adduced by him in support of this opinion are 
not likely to produce many converts to it. In a note on this subject, Sir 
John Malcolm maintains, that ‘the Charter of the Company is per- 
petual.” The act of 1813 renewed, indeed, he says, certain “ territorial 
and commercial privileges of the chartered Company, for a certain term, 
but the charter does not expire with that term.” This only shows how a 
man of considerable talent may be misled, by certain motives, into 
blunders which men of ordinary practical knowledge, free from any 
such bias, would never commit. If Sir John Malcolm had studied the 
constitution of his own country with half the zeal and perseverance he 
has devoted to that of the laws and institutions of India, he would have 
known that no charter could be perpetual under that constitution, for, 
whenever its existence is deemed injurious to the national interests, the 
same power which granted can annul it, viz., the Legislature. How, then, 
can the charter of the Company be perpetual? It might just as well be 
argued that a corrupt Parliament could confer in perpetuity privileges 
destructive of the constitution itself, and that no succeeding Parliament 
could revoke the disgraceful enactment. Hither then, Sir John Malcolm, 
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with all his abilities, has yet to acquire a knowledge of the constitution 
of his own country, or his intemperate zeal in behalf of his honourable 
masters has led him to advance a proposition which he must know to be 
untenable. At this very moment it is a question in Great Britain, whether 
that charter, which the gallant author aflirms to be perpetual, will be 
suffered to exist after the year 1833; and if it be renewed, that renewal 
will, undoubtedly, be regarded as a sacrifice to peculiar causes, justifying 
and demanding a departure from the enlightened policy on which the 
measures of the present administration are professedly founded. In 
short, such a renewal will be opposed to the spirit of the age, which is 
hostile to monopolies, and equally repugnant to the wishes of the nation. 
How far in this the voice of the people, whether it predominates or not, 
may be consistent with the interests of this country, and indeed of Great 
Britain,—interests which must be inseparable so long as we retain our pos- 
sessions here,—is another question, and one into which we shall not now 
enter. Sir John Malcolm, so far from conceiving that any alteration which 
may be made in the form of government of this country, when the 
question of the renewal or abrogation of the charter is discussed, should 
diminish the power of the Company, or, in other words, loosen the ties 
of their monopoly, is of opinion that their power should be increased, 
or the bonds of that monopoly drawn closer. 

‘The opinions we have been noticing are not stated in consecutive 
order, but occur incidentally before the consideration of the great ques- 
tion to which they refer is formally entered upon by the author, as if to 
prepare the reader, by an occasional hint of this kind, for those views 
of it which he subsequently develops. Another example of this oceurs 
in the following extraordinary passage, introduced amongst the arguments 
advanced to support the propriety of selecting servants of the Company 
to fill the offices of members of the Board of Control: ‘‘ The education 
of the youth who enter the service of India is liberal: their occupations 
abroad are of a character to enlarge their minds. The evils and mis- 
fortunes they continually contemplate, as arising from despotic rule, 
must render them more attached to the free government of their native 
country, and no great class of men can be placed under circumstances 
more calculated to give them extended views of national policy, or to 
qualify them for different public duties,” &c. Such language would 
seem almost to justify the inference that there is yet one important species 
of knowledge in which Sir John Malcolm is deficient—the knowledge of 
mankind ; for we will venture to say that the position, that men become 
enamoured of freedom from the constant contemplation of tyranny, 
though it unquestionably have the merit of originality, is utterly op- 
posed to all experience of human nature; besides which, Sir John 
loses sight of the fact, that the very men in whose minds the contem- 
plation of despotism is to produce a love of freedom, or to use his own 
words, ‘* render them more attached to the free government of their own 
country,” are called on in too many instances to play conspicuous parts 
in this admired drama of despotic government. 

* The preceding remarks advert, as we have said, to passages incidentally 
introduced in discussions foreign to that of the question of the renewal 
of the charter. The following is a quotation from the author’s consecu- 
tive observations on that subject : 

“If we desire that our rule over India should be permanent, we must take care 
that its constitution shall suit that of England, and we must view the operation 
of the latter, not at any moment when extraordinary causes produce extraordi- 
nary effects, but as it is in ordinary times. We cannot, for instance, calculate 
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upon ministers remaining so long in office, and being so strongly supported by 
public opinion, as the present are. These circumstances may render them less 
dependent on patronage than any of their predecessors have been, or any of their 
successors are likely to be ; but suppose opposing parties nearly balanced, will 
the successful party hesitate at any means within their power to maintain them- 
selves? And when their adversaries prevail, what changes might we not anti- 
cipate? Such changes habit has rendered not merely familiar but beneficial to 
England ; but if they extended to India, their frequent occurrence would sap 
the very foundations of our power; forit is not too much to add, that our 
hopes of preserving that Empire must rest chiefly on our being able to keep its 
administration from the certain injury consequent to its being subject to the 
influence of the politics in England. 

‘The foregoing arguments are meant to show the evil effects which we may 
anticipate to India, and eventually to England, from the abolishing of the East 
India Company, as a medium forthe Government of India; but the danger to 
be apprehended is not so much from the amount of patronage that would fall 
into the hands of the ministers of the Crown, as the manner in which the latter, 
from their obligations and the frequent changes to which they are subject, 
would be likely to exercise it. The patronage of the Crown has, of late years, 
apparently greatly increased, but the strength gained by this part of our con- 
stitution has been more than counterbalanced by the increased influence of pub- 
lic opinion on every measure of the state. We have seen, however, that the 
salutary check which this constitutes neither does nor can apply in any eflicient 
degree to the administration of India, that country being too remote and its 
interest too imperfectly understood, to admit a hope of advantage from such 
influence. On the contrary, there is cause to fear that the action of public 
opinion at home might give rise to measures which, while they brought partial 
and doubtful benefit to Great Britain, would be productive of serious injury 
to India.’ 

* There is one consequence of the transfer of the Government of 
India to the Crown, which the author seems entirely to have overlooked. 
It is, that its affairs must inevitably become a subject of more frequent 
discussion in the Legislature, and consequently excite that attention in 
the country to the want of which we owe the continuance of many evils, 
and the perpetuation of many blunders, in the existing system, that 
would otherwise have been long ago remedied. Yet Sir John Malcolm 
considers that the supervision of the Legislature would not operate as a 
sufficient check on our Indian Administration, while, at the same time, 
he is of opinion, that the influence of public opinion on the measures of 
government is on the increase. There appears to us something very 
nearly akin to inconsistency in these opinions. If the influence of 
public opinion be really increasing, any change which would constantly 
subject the measures of the Government at home to it, would surely be 
productive of benefit to the governed. Whether that advantage would 
be outweighed by evils greater in number or magnitude, involves the 
whole question of the policy of abrogating the charter, a question we 
have disclaimed the intention of discussing. We agree entirely with 
Sir John Malcolm, however, that in order to insure not only the perma- 
nency of our rule, but the happiness of the governed, in India, (if, 
indeed, these are not one and the same,) its constitution should suit that 
of England. Its complete assimilation must, of course, be a work of 
time ; but, as a first step towards the accomplishment of this end, we 
would advocate the introduction of a Free Press, and the withdrawal of 
all impediment to the settlement of British subjects in any portion of 
our Eastern dominions. We shall seize another occasion to advert to 
Sir John Malcoli’s opinions on a Free Press and Colonization in India; 
meanwhile, we may observe, that with regard to the former more espe- 
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cially, whatever the world at large may think of them, the gallant author 
is quite satisfied with them himself, and has given his speech at the India 
House in an Appendix as quite conclusive on that subject. 

‘The measure of separating the office of Governor-General of India 
from that of Local Governor of Bengal, which the author recommends, 
would, it appears to us, provided the powers of his high station were 
well defined, and rather more limited than Sir John Malcolm would 
seem to desire, be attended with advantages ; for at present the Supreme 
Governor of India is a Governor-General only in name almost; and, in 
order to exercise that general supervision of our extensive dominions 
which the designation of his high oflice implies, it is necessary that he 
should be separated from the details of the government of Bengal, and 
that, in fact, as Sir John advises, there should be a local government 
subordinate to him, so that, in fact, his duties should be confined to the 
general government of the country, and his voice alone determine the 
great question affecting its political, commercial, and judicial adminis- 
tration. He would, of course, besides the aid of Secretaries (selected 
for their talents) in the political, judicial, military, and revenue depart- 
ments, be at all times able to command the information of those very 
men who are now his Councillors, without being liable to have the 
measures suggested by his wisdom impeded by their opposition. His 
power would undoubtedly be immense; but his responsibility would be 

roportionate ; and, in order that it might operate effectually in check- 
ing that tendency which is inherent in man to abuse power, it should 
be subjected to the salutary control of a Free Press, not at the distance 
of 14,000 miles, where it can only expatiate on evils which are past 
remedying, but on the spot, where its influence may prevent their 
occurrence.’ 

Native TRANSLATIONS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

The controversy respecting the labours of the Serampore Mis- 
sionaries still continues ; and in the ‘John Bull’ of January 22, are 
the following remarks on that subject, to which are prefixed two 
quotations from a letter, addressed to us some time since, to which 
these observations are intended as a reply : 

“« My colleagues have, during the last 26 years, executed translations 

“‘ of the entire Scriptures into only six languages, and have only four 
others in the press. 
** The most unequivocal proof that these translations are in general 
‘intelligible, may be gathered from the reception they have obtained 
‘among the Natives. Of their fidelity, let those jduge who have 
* attempted to translate some of the most difficult portions of the Epis- 
“‘ tles into their languages.”—J. C. MarsHMan’s Letter to the Editor of 
the ‘ Oriental Herald.’ 

‘We could appeal to few who have not heard the tale of the Serampore 
Missionaries having translated the Scriptures, or the greater part of them 
into no fewer than thirty languages of the East;—and we all know the 
encomiums which at home have been lavished upon the talents, industry, 
and erudition, which could have accomplished this labour. Will our 
readers believe, that in the letter to the Editor of the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ 
Mr. John Clarke Marshman denies the truth of this story, and asserts, that 
it was never told bythe Missionaries, but emanated from the enthusiasm 
of their friends at home, and owes all its exaggeration to them; the 
Serampore brethern having translated into only six languages, besides 
,9ur on which they were engaged at the date of this letter; all the rest 
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being versions into the different dialects of one or other of those lan- 
guages. He claims, however, for all these the merit of being generally 
correct and intelligible, although not free from many errors; and one 
would imagine that he is in possession of the field of argument uncontra- 
dicted by any Oriental scholar. 


* Now, we would ask Mr. Marshman whether, when he was giving 
the statement to the Editor of the ‘Herald,’ he did not know that the 
labours of his friends at Serampore had been submitted to the ordeal of 
criticism, in the case of the Mahratta translation ; and that a scholar in 
Oriental literature had, in the pages of the ‘ Quarterly Magazine and 
Review,’ declared that “ the language into which the ‘ Serampore 
Mahratta Testament’ is translated, is not Mahratta, either in all its words, 
its construction, or its idiom; and, hence, it is quite unintelligible to all 
persons whose vernacular dialect is Mahratta?” In proof of this charac- 
ter given to the Mahratta translation, does not Mr. Marshman know, 
that the first 36 verses of the Gospel of St. John were selected by the 
critic in the ‘ Oriental Magazine,’ and shown to be any thing but a faith- 
ful and intelligible transcript of the original and sacred text, and the 
whole version pronounced to be of the same character! Why did he not 
tell his friends in England, that the labours of the brethren had at least 
been subjected to critical examination?—He might, if he could, have 
added, “‘ tgnorantly, and without effect’ but we are left to presume, 
that because he did not add this, he has not noticed the examination at 
all! It is alleged by the critic, that in the 18th verse of the chapter, 
where this expression is found in our translation: ‘‘ No man has ever 
seen God at any time ;” the Serampore Missionaries render the passage 
into Mahratta thus: ‘* No one having seen has ever found God ;” and, 
says the same critic, “ the 32d verse presents this extraordinary and 
highly irreverent translation :”—‘/ saw descending from heaven the Spirit 
like an owl; and, again, in the 36th as well as the 29th verse, the 
expression, “‘ Behold the Lamb of God,” is translated, ‘‘ Behold the 
young of the sheep of God;” aperiphrasis perfectly indefensible according 
to the critic in the ‘Oriental Magazine,’ because there is a word in 
Mahratta for “fa lamb,” and the word employed by the translators is 
not a Mahratta word at all. 


‘The Missionaries have all along maintained, that the versions which 
they have executed into the Native languages are “ sufficiently accurate 
and perspicuous to become, under the Divine blessing, the means of sal- 
vation.” They may be right in the value they put upon their labours, 
although the writer in the ‘ Oriental Magazine’ endeavours to show that 
they are wrong ; but when such attempts to undervalue their works were 
made on the very spot where they are executed, we cannot reconcile it 
to that candour and honesty which ought to be brought to this subject, 
of all others, to find Mr. John Clarke Marshman representing to the 
people at home, that the worth and excellence of their versions are so 
universally acknowledged in India as he seems to maintain.’ 


At the latter end of January, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court in Bengal, and the Advocate-General at the same presidency, 
were both so unwell as to be unable to attend their public duties, 
in consequence of which there was a suspension of business at the 
Court. ‘The papers of the same date say, that Major-General the 
Earl of Carnwath had embarked in the H. C. 8. Regent, then at 
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Saugor ; and that Mr. Harrington, a member of council, was shortly 
to proceed to England, to be succeeded in his seat by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, Bart., then at Delhi, to which place Sir Edward Colebrooke, 
Bart., was to go as his successor. 
Tue Money-Marxker 1n Inpta. 

The following observations on the state of the money market in 

Calcutta, occur in the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru,’ of January 22d: 


‘A general scarcity of money, and sudden and extreme fluctuations in 
the money market, have been for along time serious and general causes 
of complaint amongst men of business in this city. A contemporary 
mentions that an attempt is now making to dispose of a large quantity of 
Company’s paper amongst the natives in the Upper Provinces, which, if 
successful, is expected to relieve the pressure which is now felt here. 
The wants of the Government may, however, still affect the market, which 
will scarcely return to a state of abundance till it is clearly ascertained 
that Government are not again likely to be borrowers. We have heard 
that it is in contemplation to establish a new bank ; if it is to be merely 
a private concern it cannot be expected to afford much greater facilities 
than those already existing, but if a public joint-stock bank could be 
brought into operation, quite unconnected with Government, and reserv- 
ing its capital wholly for the legitimate objects of banking, there is no 
doubt that it might be the means of affording much relief to the trading 
community. The affairs of such an institution ought to be entirely open, 
as its utility would greatly depend upon the public confidence in its sta- 
bility, and complete publicity would place it out of the reach of these 
reports which tend to shake credit, and which too often derive plausibility 
from a system of concealment leading to the very natural inference, that 
there is something that will not bear examination. It may be thought 
that a bank unconnected with Government could not command a great 
circulation for its paper. A great circulation is not at all desirable or 
necessary to the success of such an establishment. It is much better that 
the accommodation afforded by it should rest upon the solid foundation 
of capital, than upon a paper circulation, the facility of increasing which 
has proved a dangerous temptation to the most wealthy banks, and has 
even led the Bank of England far beyond the limits of prudence, as we 
have seen during the last year. The money-market of Calcutta must for 
a long time be subject to more violent fluctuations than those of Europe, 
because we are too distant from any other great place of commerce to be 
easily relieved. A change in the value of money to the amount of one 
half per cent., in London or Paris, instantly alters the exchanges of all 
Europe, and restores the equilibrium ; even the late unexampled distress 
has not raised the rate of interest, it has only caused a stricter scrutiny 
into the security offered. We are differently situated; we must be more 
completely dependent on our own resources, and for that reason a public 
institution, which would have the effect of retaining a large capital for 
the purposes of commerce, which would otherwise be invested in fixed 
securities, or remitted to Europe, would be of more value to Caleutta 
than to other commercial cities, who nevertheless acknowledge the great 
advantages derived from such establishments when judiciously conducted.” 


Dinner to Lorp ComBERMERE. 


A public dinner was given to Lord Combermere, by the officers of 
the H. C, Artillery, at their cantonments at Dum Duin, in the latter 
end of January, to commemorate the anniversury of the capture of 
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Bhurtpore. It was prepared with great splendour, and attended by 
the principal public functionaries, and some of the leading merchants 
of Calcutta. The principal speakers on the occasion were Colonel 
Swiney, and Colonel Bryant, both of the Bengal army, and the fes- 
tivity of the evening was much heightened by the eloquence of both. 
It was followed by a ball, and a night attack, by rockets, mortars, 
and guns, upon a mimic representation of the fortress of Bhurt- 
pore, which was executed to the admiration of all present. 


Srame Tax 1n Caucurta. 


The Stamp Regulations intended to be introduced into Calcutta, 
occupies a large share of public attention. The following remarks 
on that subject, occur in the Calcutta Chronicle of January 30th, 


‘If the silence of the press may be considered a safe criterion by which 
the interest taken by the public, on any subject, may be estimated, it 
would seem that the intended Stamp Tax is to be submitted to, without 
any appeal to the constituted authorities here or at home against its im- 
position. 

‘It has been asserted here, that the regulation, in virtue of which this 
tax will be enforced, does not require registry in the Supreme Court; 
and the clauses in the act of 1813, which empower the local governments, 
with the sanction of the Court of Directors and the Board of Control, to 
levy duties of customs, &c., have been appealed to in support of this 
opinion. Our view of their import is that they do not authorize the im- 
position of a stamp tax, for, although, in the preamble of the first of 
these enacting clauses, the words ‘ duties upon customs and other taxes,” 
are employed, these other taxes are, it will be seen, afterwards specified, 
and no mention is made in such specification of a stamp tax. We infer, 
therefore, that any regulation to impose such a tax may be specially 
pleaded in, and that it may be rejected by, the Supreme Court. 

‘This, however, is a question on which we hope the Court’s opinion will 
be ere long decidedly expressed ; but, for the sake of argument, we shall 
admit that the interpretation, which would supersede the jurisdiction of 
the Court in the matter, is correct. This being so, what is the situation 
of the subject in this remote quarter of the British dominions as regards 
taxation? This is a matter which merits the serious consideration of 
our fellow-subjects in this country, and we hope soon to see some proof 
that they are alive to its importance. Meanwhile, we feel it our duty to 
offer such remarks as occur to us upon this momentous question. 

‘The most zealous advocate for the continuance of the existing system, 
never yet ventured to contend that somewhere or other, be it at home 
or here, the subject should not be heard against the imposition of laws 
by which he might consider himself aggrieved. What then is the case 
with regard to the tax now about to be levied here? 

“In the Supreme Court, established for the protection of the lieges 
against the illegal encroachments of government in their rights, we are 
told the subject cannot be heard against the coming grievous impost. 
To whom then can we appeal? The Local Government? That is the 
very source of the grievance. To the Court of Directors? They have 
approved of the tax. To the Board of Control? They have sanctioned 
the imposition of it. No appeal then to any of these authorities is likely 
to be attended with success. Of the Privy Council it behoves us to be 
wary in expressing our opinion, and we shall only observe, therefore, 
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that constituted as that body is, or as it may at any time be, at the will 
of the president who summonses the members, it is not an assembly to 
which this community could appeal, with any reasonable hope of success, 
against a measure which has already obtained the approbation of the 
Court of Directors and Board of Control. 


‘What then is to be déne? In the case of America it was argued that 
the Colonists were virtually represented; and so, undoubtedly, they 
were. That is to say, though they did not send members to parliament, 
their interests were in some way, (defectively indeed,) represented in the 
legislature, and every measure or regulation affecting them was fully dis- 
cussed in parliament before it could become law; they were heard some- 
where and in some way, in fact, against it. But with British India how 
widely different is the case: here a law which will enhance the already 
enormous cost of appeals to justice, and impose additional burthens on 
the already de seked cbenmaiies of the country, and the most ordinary 
transactions of business, is concocted in the seeret conclave of a council 
chamber, without any reference to those whose interests are to be most 
deeply affected by it, thence forwarded to Great Britain in the same secret 
manner, there approved of by a body (the Directors) who are to benefit 
by it, and sanctioned by the Controlling Board, then returned fully con- 
firmed, and the first intimation of such a tax is conveyed to the body of 
the people in this distant region, in the very regulation that subjects them 
to its operation ; so that they can only appeal against it when they already 
feel its effects, and when the profit derived from it to those who have 
approved of its imposition has stecled them against any appeal for its 
removal. 


“In such a case there is only one course left to our fellow-subjects, and 


that is to unite in an appeal to the legislature of their country. A meet- 
ing must be held for this purpose, and to such a meeting we feel assured 
the government would not object. In the discharge of what they con- 
ceive to be their duty to their honourable employers, they may of course 
recommend such measures for the improvement of the revenue, as may 
seem to them consistent with the actual circumstances of the country ; 
but they must feel that Great Britain has a far more honourable object 
in the preservation of her dominion here than gain; and they cannot, 
consistently with the promotion of that object, oppose any appeal of the 
subjects of this great empire, against laws which they consider destructive 
of their interests or invasive of their rights. 
Mauicnanr Spirits 1x Inp1ia. 

We advert, with great reluctance, to the never-dying malignity 
with which our old enemies in India still endeavour to misrepresent 
all that appears in the pages of this work. We should have thought 
that by this time they had had their fill of revenge. But it seems 
their thirst for vengeance is insatiable. Happily the influence of 
their calumnies is not felt here—not, we believe, even in a single 
instance, though so much pains has been taken by the reverend head 
of this persecuting faction, to prejudice our friends in England by 
the gratuitous transmission to them of his revived slanders, re-com- 
piled in an appendix to his article on the Indian press, and sent 
home in separate packets, separately addressed. Not an individual 
here, as far as we can learn, has been moved by the thousand times 
refuted heaps of falsehoods which it contains: We are proud to 
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see that in India, too, his labours have been equally unproductive of 
evil to us, if we may judge from the manner in which they are 
spoken of in the following paragraphs. ‘The first is from the ‘ Ben- 
gal Hurkaru,’ which says : 

‘ When the article, purporting to treat on the press in India, which 
appeared in the ‘ Quarterly Oriental Magazine,’ was lauded and quoted 
in a cotemporary, (the ‘ John Bull’) we thought it was our duty te notice 
it, and we believe we then showed plainly what was its real aim; know- 
ing that the circulation of the Magazine was so very limited, we should 
not have thought it necessary to notice the paper at all if it had not been 
for the detached specimens which found their way into somewhat more 
extensive circulation by their insertion in a newspaper. Since then, 
means have been taken to perpetuate that article and the other libels 
that have appeared in a contemporary on the character of Mr. Bucking- 
ham. The whole have been printed in the shape of a pamphlet, to per- 
petuate, as it were, the most remarkable trait in the character of the 
author and compiler of the worthless tract before us: that trait is, an 
unquenchable thirst for revenge. We shall say very little on this matter, 
for we never think on it but with disgust; but if such a work were 
allowed to pass without remark on the spot where it has neen pes aran 
those persons who may read it in England, who are ignorant of the facts, 
might draw exceedingly erroneous conclusions from the silence. 

‘ The unhappy man, too, (for unhappy he must be) who has compiled 
and composed the pamphlet, is absent ;* and few, be they ever so closely 
connected with him, would be found willing to defend his cause, even if 
it were capable of defence : we shall, therefore, speak as leniently of him 
as this last unwise attempt to ruin the character, as he has done the pro- 
perty of Mr. Buckingham, will allow us.’ 

After many arguments in condemnation of the article and pam- 
phlet referred to, not necessary to be repeated here, the writer thus 
concludes : 


* We shall say no more on the pamphlet, and in what we have said our 
pen has been restrained : it will onde, Mauna. to show the British public, 
if the work should be noticed, how it was viewed by the Indian public ; 
for we are bold to assert, that we have only expressed their sentiments 
in a very moderate and subdued tone. We are glad to see that there 
are symptoms of shame betrayed in the title-page of the book, for it 
bears neither a printer’s nor publisher’s name.’ 

This was succeeded on the following day by the subjoined obser- 
vations in the ‘ Bengal Chronicle :’ 


* It was not our intention to have bestowed the slightest notice on an 
infamous pamphlet issued from the ‘John Bull’ press, containing a 
republication of the article on the Indian Press, in the last ‘ Oriental Ma- 
gazine,’ and of all the libels of the ‘ Friend to Bankes’ et id genus omne 
against Mr. Buckingham ; but as the ‘ Hurkaru’ of yesterday contains a 
manly and feeling denunciation of this malignant production, and has 
thus given it some degree of notoriety, we hold ourselves bound to inti- 
mate our concurrence in those remarks of our contemporary by some- 
thing more than a mere republication of them, though they have given 





* The Rey. Dr. Bryce, the person here referred to, was temporarily absent 
a few weeks from Calcutta at this period. 














expression to our sentiments in language better calculated to do justice 
to them than any we can employ. 

* As the ‘ Hurkaru’ justly remarks, even had the charges against Mr, 
Buckingham been as strictly true as they are pre-eminently and notori- 
ously false, the revival of these charges against him without any provo- 
cation or excuse after a lapse of four years, since their first publication, 
would have been totally inexcusable ; as it is, the act is a piece of cold- 
blooded, calculating malevolence, which nothing recorded in the history 
of mankind can surpass. The friends of Mr. Buckingham, however, 
have one ample consolation for this venomous assault on his fame : while 
it cannot possibly injure him, it is sure to recoil on the heads of those in 
whose unfeeling hearts it originated. Even amongst the most strenuous 
opponents of his political principles, there is not one, save the Reverend 
‘* veteran in the ranks of discussion” and his immediate connections and 
partizans, whose feelings will not revolt against this uncalled for display 
of malignity, to the extent, we hope and trust, of producing a re-action 
of sympathy in behalf of its object. Thus does malice, as Shakspeare 
says of ambition, sometimes “‘ overleap itself, and fall on the other 
side ;” that is, on those who cherish it.’ 

Sometime after the publication of these animadversions on the 
conduct of this reverend editor, and after a short respite from his 
calumnies, occasioned by his temporary absence from Calcutta, (for 
nothing else, it would seem, could effect even their temporary abate- 
ment,) we find that his return to the Presidency was marked by 
a resumption of his old practices, in reference to which, the ‘ Bengal 
Chronicle’ of the 4th of February, has the following remarks : 

* Notwithstanding the severe castigation which the ‘ Bull’ has received 
from several quarters, for the false and unfounded charges he preferred 
against Mr. Buckingham, we still find him persevering, with a spirit of 
malignity peculiarly his own, in the endeavour to maintain something 
like a position, though without the smallest-tittle of proof. Driven from 
every subterfuge to which he had resorted, he adopts the only alternative 
left him—that of disbelieving the assertions of the Editor of the Oriental 
Herald, and even veutures to boast that he has heard but one opinion of 
the language, which he, in his zeal for our holy religion, reprobated so 
strongly in his paper.’ 

‘ But accusations such as these, unsupported by any proof whatever, 
must recoil with double force on the head of the man who makes them. 
Were Mr. Buckingham accused of the basest falsehood in a printed 
statement, bearing the signatures of six of the highest and most respect- 
able members of this society,—did he stand convicted of a breach of 
private confidence by and to his best friend,—were he charged with libels 
which a judge declared he could not even think of without horror,*—we 
confess we should have entertained some fears for his reputation. But 
viewing him as we do, a man whose character, after he has passed the 
inquisitorial examination of thousands, both here and in England, has 
appeared bs pure as the unsunned snow,” we may laugh at the attempts 
of the reverend editor, to attach any thing disreputable to him. He may 
be inclined “‘ to pay compliments to the Civil Service ;” (and we recol- 
lect the fawning sycophant of old,) but he should be careful how he does 





* All this has happened to Dr. Bryce. 
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it at the expense of Mr. Buckingham, lest the brilliancy of the reputa- 
tion of the one, throw a light upon the surface of the other, and the of- 
ficious intermeddling man of the world be revealed instead of the divine 
and respected minister of the gospel.’ 

We turn to a more inviting subject ; and, while we thank our 
zealous defenders, shall in future leave the angry spirits of the East 
to vent their rage at will, secure in the approbation of those to 
whom we are most intimately known, and from whom no act, or 
even thought, of our lives is concealed. Let them submit them- 
selves to such a scrutiny, and see whether they will come out of the 
trial as pure. 

Tue Burmese anp Pecuese. - 


The latest observations we find in the Bengal papers on the 
subject of the war between the Burmese and Peguese are the 
following, from the ‘ Calcutta Chronicle,’ of February 6. 


‘ The late war between the Burmese and the British, and the conse- 
quent accession of territory to the Company in an eastern direction, give 
an interest and importance that would not otherwise have been felt to 
the struggle between the Burmese and their former vassals the Peguese, 
which commenced almost immediately after the evacuation of Rangoon 
by Sir Archibald Campbell. The commercial intercourse that has 
hitherto been carried on with Rangoon will also be materially affected 
by the continuance and results of this struggle, and we shall therefore 
attempt to lay before our readers a sketch of the late and present position 
of the two parties, derived principally from the information of a gentle- 
man whose intimate acquaintance with the character of the people, and 
the state of the country, entitle the communication with which he has 
favoured us to be regarded as correct and authentic. We retain his 
orthography of proper names. 

‘ The Peguese have been subject to the Burmese Government since 
they were conquered by Aloung-Poora about the year 1757.- They were 
so effectually subcued, that they have not attempted from that period to 
the present time,to re-assert their independence. Many thousands of 
them at that time, and occasionally since, have emigrated to Siam or 
Yodaya; but enough have remained in their country to constitute them, 
by the natural course of increase, a numerous and, if united, a strong 
body of people. They have also kept up among themselves, although in 
all civil a religious transactions incorporated with the Burmese, the 
use of their own language, which differs radically and essentially from 
that of the Burmese. Some change, also, has been occasioned by inter- 
marriages which have taken place between themselves and the Burmese, 
but there is still among them an original and distinct character. Since 
their subjugation, they have dispersed themselves, for the various pur- 
poses of life, into different parts of the empire, but much the largest 
proportion of them have attached themselves to their own soil, where 
they have pursued their occupations, and possessed common advantages 
in an equal degree with the Burmese, though none have been raised to 
very high and important civil offices. 

‘ When our troops invaded Rangoon, and the adjacent country of 
Pegu, the inhabitants, both Burmese and Ta-liengs, fled into the interior. 
Encouragements were held out to them to return to their homes and 
usual occupations, ynder an assurance that they should meet with justice, 
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and not be molested in their honest pursuits. Very few of the former, 
but great multitudes of the latter, before the close of the war, had 
returned to their towns and villages. Their number; in Rangoon and 
suburbs alone, probably amounted, at least, to 15,000. It was not 
expected by the inhabitants who came over to the English, that any part 
of the conquered territories would be restored to the Burmese Govern- 
ment, as it never entered their imagination that a conqueror would give 
up his conquests. When, therefore, they became acquainted with the 
result of the negociations at Yandabo, they generally resolved either to 
follow the retrogression of the English army to the eastern tervitories, 
or make a stand for their own independence against the Burmese. 
They had seen their own strength and number; as few Burmese, com- 
parativel¥¥ sought protection under the British flag. They knew, also, 
that their old conquerors had become exhausted and discouraged, by 
their unavailing contest with the English. It is believed, that there is 
not a single surviving branch of the family that reigned over the Peguese 
before the time of Aloung-Poora, but there has not been wanting one to 
raise the standard of revolt. The Governor, or Magistrate, of Syriam 
(or Thanhlyeng) embraced the opportunity presented by the state of the 
public mind which we have described, to kindle to a flame the spirit of 
independence. 

* The name of this man is Moung-Zat. He is, though a Ta-lieng, con- 
nected in an obscure and very remote manner with the royal family of 
Ava. He is about fifty years of age. He was before the war for several 
years the Myo-Woon, or Governor, of Syriam, and when he came over 
to the English was permitted to hold the same office. As soon as peace 
was concluded, he began to make preparations for the enterprise which 
he had in view. He commenced raising forces, collecting arms, and 
preparing ammunition, laying up provisions, &c. that he might be ready 
to attack Rangoon as soon as the English should withdraw and the Bur- 
mese take possession of it. He called upon the Ta-liengs generally to 
unite with him in the attempt, and the Burmese soon saw that the depar- 
ture of one enemy would only be the signal for the attack of a new one. 

‘ He and the Ta-liengs generally were induced, perhaps, not so much 
from ambition at first as from fear, to pursue a course of active resistance. 
They had not confidence in the forbearance and justice of the Burmese 
Government. Having come over to the English, and supplied them with 
provisions, and rendered them other services, for which they had received 
compensation, and by which some of them had acquired more money than 
they would have done in an ordinary way, they apprehended that they 
would be, notwithstanding the obligations of the treaty, obnoxious to the 
Burmese Government, and the objects of extortion and plunder. They 
have commenced war; and as the Burmese have not had time to recover 
from the shock they have lately felt, it will require no uncommon degree 
of enterprise and perseverance to succeed to the extent of their wishes. 

‘Such are the particulars with which we have been furnished; and 
the feeling that most strongly forces itself on our mind after their perusal, 
is one of regret, that Pegu was not retained in the possession of the Bri- 
tish, instead of the provinces to the east and south that have been incor- 
porated with the Company’s territories. There can be no doubt that this 
Government were in a position that enabled them to dictate the cession 
ot Pegu, either in addition to, or in exchange for, the provinces actually 
transferred, and that the Burmese Government, however unwillingly, must 
have acceded to it. It is clear also that the Peguese themselves expected 
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that such would be the case, and that they would have cheerfully passed 
under the English rule. If this course had been pursued, a truly valuable 
addition would have been made to our power and resources in the East ; 
facilities would have been given to commerce, and markets found for our 
manufactures in that quarter superior to any that have been hitherto or can 
now be enjoyed; a numerous and oppressed pedple would have enjoyed 
the blessings of a more just and enlightened government, and they would 
have been spared the continuance of that state of anarchy and bloodshed 
which the British invasion introduced among them. We are aware that 
some of these are reasons which are seldom if ever taken into account 
under sach circumstances ; but independent of any pledges that may have 
been given to the Peguese, of the nature and extent of which we should 
like to be better informed, and independent also of the virtual Gaim which 
they had in consequence of having voluntarily placed themselves under 
our protection, and afforded us their assistance during the period of war 
—independent of all this, considerations of humanity, one would think, 
are not the very last that should be felt, acknowledged, and acted on, by 
a Christian Government. Admitting to the full extent every alleged 
ground of the Burmese war, it was the Burmese Government, not the 
Burmese people, and still less the Peguese, that were the aggressors ; and 
yet it is the people, the innocent and unoffending people, that are made 
the principal sufferers, and the Peguese are handed over again to the 
gracing oppression of the Burmese, or to the horrors of a civil war, as 
if it would have violated some good principle, or compromised our dignity 
to take them under our protection and government. What the result 
may be, it is impossible to predict. Moung-Zat may be another Aloung- 
Poora, and, after establishing the independence of Pegu, may subjugate 
Burmah itself to his power. In that case there will be nothing gained to 
the cause of humanity and good government, as the Peguese will oppress 
the Burmese as severely as they were themselves oppressed. Even the 
separate independence of Pegu and Burmah under different governments 
will only lay the foundation for unceasing wars between the two powers, 
which will prevent either of them indeed from being formidable to the 
British, but which will produce a state of society supremely disgraceful 
to those who have been instrumental in creating it.’ 
Desrors 1n Inpia. 

The state of debtors in India, from the absence of bankrupt and 
insolvent laws, has for many years past attracted the attention of 
the humane. We are glad to perceive, that something more im- 
portant than mere lamentation over the evil has at length been ef- 
fected, as the following report of proceedings on this subject will show : 

‘On Saturday the 3d instant, (February, 1827) John Palmer, Esq., the 
Rey. Thomas Robertson, the Rajah Budinath Roy, John Grant, Esq., 
Wigram Money, Esq., and Lieutenant-Colonel Bryant waited, by per- 
mission, on the Right Honourable the Vice President, at the Government 
House. On being introduced to his Excellency, who was attended by 
Mr. Secretary Shakespear, Mr. Palmer addressed his Lordship to the 
following effect : 

* My Lord.—We have solicited permission to approach your Lordship, 
to deliver a petition entrusted to us by the debtors in the great jail of 
Calcutta. * senor impressed with the truth of its prayer, a body of the 


inhabitants of this town, composed of agents, merchants, manufacturers, 
shop-keepers and of every pursuit and occupation of commerce and 
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labour, of servants of the state of every department ; and natives, Hindoo 
and Musulman, distinguished for rank and wealth, representing all 
classes of the community, have signed a declaration of its expediency 
and justice; and we, warmly participating in the general sentiment, beg 
respectfully to submit the petition to the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and the benevolent protection of your Lordship. 


‘To His Excentnency GENERAL, THE Ricur Honovrasie Lorp 
CoMBERMERE, G.C. B., &c. &c. 
Vice President in Council. 

* My Lord.—We, the undersigned debtors, prisoners in the Calcutta 
great jail, approach your Lordship in council, with our respectful so- 
licitation of your just and benevolent consideration of our oppressed and 
unhappy condition. 

* Although imprisonment for debt is the established law of England, 
the wisdom of the Legislature has interposed to counteract or mitigate 
a course so wholly at variance with the professions of Christian charity, 
or the common feelings and principles of humanity and justice. For 
more than a century and half past, occasional acts of Parliament have 
given liberation to the insolvent debtor after a certain period of impri- 
sonment, and during the late reign few years passed without a general 
throwing open of the prisons of England, and the discharge of those un- 
happy persons whom misfortune had reduced to insolvency and their 
creditors to a jail, while every successive act, in protecting the interests 
of the creditor, tended also to ameliorate the condition of the honest 
but unfortunate debtor. 

“In the course of this legislative enactment, in which the progressive 
establishment of the truth and humanity of its principle was attended 
with the enlargement of its powers for the relief of the debtor, it may 
appear unaccountable that British India should have formed the solitary 
exclusion from these acts of mercy and relief; yet, India experienced 
no practical benevolence of the legislature until 1812, when the Insol- 
vent act of that year contained a direct application of its provisions to 
Fort William, Madras, Bombay, and Prince of Wales Island. In virtue 
of this act, nearly (100) one hundred debtors were liberated from the 
Calcutta jail, among whom one an European, had been a prisoner about 
18 years, having been confined in 1795! the act was of temporary ope- 
ration ; in 1813 it was renewed as a permanent statute and has become 
the established law in England, but the express application of its provi- 
sions to India did not form a part of the permanent act. 

‘ Fourteen years have now elapsed without any relief or mercy from 
Parliament visiting the debtors’ cells in the prisons of British India. The 
fate of the individual, eighteen years a prisoner, is already threatening 
some of your Lordship’s petitioners, one of whom, a native of the pro- 
vinces under the Presidency of Fort William, if he had remained in the 
house of his fathers would have enjoyed the full benefit of the Insolvent 
act, the spirit of which a wise and beneficent Government has diffused 
over the continent of India, for the protection and happiness of the mil- 
lions of the native population, but having fixed his residence within the 
boundaries of the city of Calcutta which boasts the laws of England, he 
has been a prisoner for debt in the Calcutta jail going on fourteen years, 
despairing of mercy from his obdurate creditor, and existing without 
the hope of ever being restored to the world but by this appeal to your 
Excellency’s wisdom and humanity. 
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‘ Two of his countrymen are going on twelve years’ of imprisonment ; 
another debtor, an Englishman, eleven years; six are entering from the 
seventh to the nincth year; and twenty-three from the third to the sixth 

ear ; all equally without hope of release, but by the intervention of the 
aw, or of death; the latter, avowedly, the only limitation of the ven- 
geance of some of our creditors. 


‘ We humbly submit to the consideration of your Excellency in 
Council, whether the statutes, which confer on the local Governments 
of India, the power of enacting Laws and Regulations for the good order 
and civil government of the several Presidencies, can possibly be meant 
not to embrace the relief of the honest but unfortunate debtor, impri- 
soned at the will of a relentless creditor. We presume to think that 
the total oblivion of the debtor in India, in the permanent Act of 1813, 
must have arisen from the assurance, that some anterior Act had provided 
for his protection ; and we further respectfully submit, whether the 23d 
Clause of the Act of the 39th and 40th of Geo. III., does not expressly 
contemplate our unhappy condition ? 


‘It is in the belief and hope that this power does exist in the local 
authorities, that we implore the humane attention of your Lordship in 
Council, to the scene of suffering and oppression now exhibited in the 
Calcutta jail; and anxiously pray that some law or regulation may be 
framed, in the spirit of the acts passed by our parent country, which, 
while it shall secure the creditor’s just claims, may protect the unfor- 
tunate debtor from his vengeance, and the horrors of indefinite or per- 
petual imprisonment. 


* Signed by twenty European and Christian prisoners, whose dates of 
imprisonment are from March 1816, to January 1827. And by one 
hundred and one Hindoo and Mussulman prisoners, whose dates of im- 
prisonment are from September, 1813, to January, 1827,’ 


DECLARATION OF THE AGENTS, MercuaAnts, TRADESMEN, &C. OF 
CALCUTTA. 


‘We, the undersigned inhabitants of Calcutta, having seen the annexed 
Petition to the Right Honourable the vice-President in Council, from 
the debtors in Calcutta jail, declare our conviction that the extension of 
the spirit of the Insolvent Laws will be beneficial to all classes of the peo- 
ple of this city, and that we believe such to be the general feeling and 
opinion of the Settlement. 


[Here follows the signatures of the principal magistrates, merchants, 
agents, and European tradesmen of Calcutta, as well as of the principal 
ea} Indian residents of that city, to the extent of more than 300 
names. 


* His Lordship, having read the petition and declaration, was pleased 
to reply, that the nature of the petition and condition of the petitioners, 
supported by so strong an attestation of the opinion and feelings of the 
community, entitled it to his utmost respect and attention, and that he 
should take an immediate occasion of placing it before the Council, 
with his strong recommendation of their early consideration of the 
pore of the petition; and that whatever were the mode in which the 

iovernment might be able to afford relief, his Lordship felt the deepest 
interest in the petition, and would be happy to afford it his warmest 
support.’ 
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To this, the following remarks are appended in the ‘ Calcutta 
Chronicle,’ of February 9th : 


‘We congratulate the community on the recent presentation of the 
petition to Government respecting the introduction of the insolvent laws 
here. It is indeed high time that some improvement were made in the 
Jaws affecting the relation of debtor and creditor ; for the existing system 
is equally absurd and cruel, as opposed to the interests of the creditor as 
it is destructive of the liberty and happiness of the debtor. The cases 
stated in support of the petition, while they speak volumes as to the 
necessity of the humane measure called for, fect eternal disgrace on 
those who have availed themselves of an unjust and inhuman law to pro- 
secute their fellow-creatures, by keeping them incarcerated in a jail for 
ten and even fourteen years, without a prospect of release, except by 
death ; for some of the creditors, it appears, have announced the humane 
and Christian resolution of keeping their debtors in jail until heaven in 
this way liberates them. It seems now probable, however, that they 
will, ere long, be deprived of the power to fulfil this very charitable and 
very creditable determination. So far so good; but we require some- 
thing more than the introduction of the insolvent laws here: they, as our 
readers know, still leave the property which the insolvent may acquire 
liable for his debts. Now the insolvent laws, as applied to those who 
have not been engaged in trade, may be, in this respect, all very equitable : 
for it is to be presumed, that the debts of those who have never 
engaged in trade or speculation, cannot, or ought not, to be so 
large as to render the liquidation of them by industrious exertion im- 
possible; but if those who have engaged in trade, and who may have 
failed to a very large amount, are to be only released from a jail on such 
conditions, it may be a question whether their release can be any benefit 
to them, for since the durance of a jail itself can scarcely be worse than 
the hopelessness of toiling on to the end of life for the benefit of others, 
with the certainty of leaving those dependent on us entirely destitute in 
spite of all that the most unremitting industry can effect, confinement, or 
even death itself, is preferable to such a state of hopeless slavery. 


‘It is clear, then, that we require here, not merely the insolvent, but 
the bankrupt laws; in virtue of which the honest, but unfortunate mer- 
chant or tradesman, after fairly giving up his all, and producing proofs 
of the honesty of his dealings, is released from: further demand, and 
enabled again to pursue his occupations with the cheering prospect of 
attaining independence, or providing for his family by his honourable 
exertions. It is needless to dwell on the arguments which justify our 
position ; one moment’s reflection will serve to convince any man that, 
without the slightest deviation from honesty, persons engaged in trade 
may be in a moment reduced to irretrievable ruin, and that property, 
which, under the management of the merchant or tradesman himself, 
would have yielded a surplus on the whole demands against it, in the 
hands of rapacious creditors, brought to a forced sale, or possibly wasted 
in litigation—brings not a tithe of what it would have produced to its 
original owner. Under such circumstances, to make the unfortunate 
individual liable for the deficit, and to call upon him to toil on for the 
remainder of his days to make it up, is surely a cruelty little less revolt- 
ing than that of immuring him for life in a jail. Yet such will be still 
the state of the law here, even if the humane measure proposed in the 
petition to which we have adverted should be introduced, unless it be also 
followed up by the introduction of the bankrupt laws. 
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Tur Cancorta Stamp Act, 


The Stamp Act continued to absorb the largest share of attention 
from nearly all the papers, and the following are the observations 
made on its first actual appearance in the same Number of the ‘ Ben- 
gal Chronicle’ : 

* The Stamp Act is now published, and we have seen a copy of it. It 
is not our intention, however, to enter into any examination of its details. 
It is to the principle of the tax, and to the construction of law upon which 
it is founded, that we object. Its principle, as we have before noticed, 
violates a fundamental maxim of the British constitution, and the con- 
struction of law on which its legality is maintained, opens a door to the 
introduction of the whole system of English taxation ; while that which 
would also admit the privileges by which such taxation is accompanied 
at home, is as rigidly closed as ever. If the law adverted to, which 
appears to us to refer only to duties of customs, and such other duties or 
taxes as are therein specified, does really sanction the imposition of a 
stamp tax, it is clear that, by the very same construction, it justifies the 
imposition of the window-tax, the house-tax, the horse-tax, the income- 
tax, or all and every tax which may be deemed expedient—and, there- 
fore, “just and proper.” Such is the reasoning of authority—and who 
shall dispute it? There can scarcely be a doubt, indeed, that if no appeal 
is made against the stamp-tax, or if such appeal be unsuccessful, the 
whole of the taxes we have named, and many more, will gradually follow 
it. The avowed object of the new tax is to increase the revenue : not 
that the necessities of the state demand it, but that a commercial 
government requires an increase of profit. But it is undeniable that this 
desire of gain, in great commercial bodies as in private individuals, 
increases with its gratification. ‘* When or where,” then, is this taxation 
to cease? There is already a surplus revenue, if the advocates of mono- 
poly are to be relied on. Any taxation beyond this, is clearly only to 
enrich those who have directed that it should be levied. Is this a legiti- 
mate object of taxation? Is it consistent with the character of an 
enlightened government to avow and to act upon it? These are questions 
we shall not attempt to answer; but this at least we will venture to main- 
tain, that if India is not yet sufficiently advanced to admit of receiving 
the benefit of free institutions, on every principle of justice she ought to 
be exempted from the evils of taxation, against which, without these in- 
stitutions, she cannot any where be heard in time to avert them. 

“If this tax be submitted to without an appeal to authority here, in the 
first instance, and ultimately to the legislature of Great Britain, then 
will it be established, that to India alone, of all the British possessions, the 
principle of taxation without representation can be applied whenever the 
ruling powers shall pronounce it “ expedient,” and consequently “ just 
and proper.” 

* But we are happy to inform our readers that the feeling of the whole 
community is so adverse to the imposition of this stamp-tax, that a 
meeting will be very shortly held to consider the best means of ob- 
taining a revocation of the measure. The course talked of, is a respect- 
able appeal, in the first instance, to the local government, and ultimately 
to the legislature. We would propose that a petition against the tax 
should be drawn up, and left for signature at the Exchange or the Town 
Hall, and our belief is, that there are scarcely ten individuals in the 
whole community who will not sign it. The advantage of this measure 
over that of merely presenting an appeal, signed by a committee, or any 
small body of individuals, however respectable, is, that the local govern- 
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ment will thus be satisfied that the general feeling of the community is 
against the measure; and as no state necessity can be pleaded in its 
favour, the government itself may possibly be induced, in deference to 
public opinion, expressed in this legitimate and respectful manner, to 
recommend the revocation of it. 

‘ We shall probably resume this important subject in our next. It is 
one in which the interests of the community are deeply involved—and it 
is one, too, which may be discussed without fear of giving offence. The 
evil complained of is an inevitable conseqaence of the system we depre- 
cate, and its condemnation implies no reflection on those intrusted with 
the administration of that system.’ 


The following squib, (as we suppose it at least,) communicated to 
the ‘ India Gazette’ by a correspondent of that paper, is not without 
its merit asa mere piece of wit; but it has a higher interest, as show- 
ing how generally it is at least believed that the objections to this 
imposition is felt : 


* A curious circumstance occurred the other day near the Mahratfa 


ditch. A gentleman coming in from the country observed crowds of 


people, apparently much agitated, carrying away all their moveables 
across the ditch. On requiring an explanation, all he could get was a 
mournful shake of the head, and the word ‘ Stamp!’ pronounced in a 
melancholy tone of voice. The very children, as they were hastenin; 
after their parents, looked up apprehensively at their paper kites, an 
groaned out S—t—a—m—p! At length, determined to see what was 
the matter, our observer pushed his way through the multitude, and 
beheld a thing on the ground. We cannot describe the thing, but ap- 
parently it was a queer, questionable, and disagreeable thing. Some said 
it had an unpleasant smell; others whispered that it looked as unpleasant 
as it smelt, while many declared that it would taste still worse. 

‘ Though all stared intently at the thing, scarce one dared to handle 
it, although it was evident that the thing Caused apprehension and aver- 
sion. It resembled in one respect the electrical, for hardly any one 
chose to approach it. 

‘One or two in the crowd ventured very near it, poked at it, and 
turned it this way and that ; other’ threw little pellets at it, while some 
put forth their hands and straightway drew them back again, in an un- 
comfortable-like-way, as dreading it might explode mischievously, or 
bite them. 

“The most extraordinary part of the circumstance is, that there was a 
kind of patent claw attached to the thing, which, with an adroitness, and 
a power that were irresistible, abstracted pice, rupees, gold mohurs, and 
bank notes, out of the pockets of the crowd. Some made wry faces, but 
it was no use—presto, they were minus, some rupees more or less. 

* Amongst the crowd were persons in spectacles, who appeared to see 
farther into the ruine than others. These whispered that it was not 
the thing itself they dreaded so much, as the principle of the thing— 
they declaring that it was a kind of fish that would spawn, and produce 
other things equally odd as ¢hat thing. In short, it was not ¢he thing. 

‘There was a strange muttering, and whispering, and murmuring 
amongst the crowd at the THING, and people appeared at a loss how to pro- 
ceed respecting it. So far as could be judged, there seemed to be a general 
agreement that something should be done concerning the thing. Some 
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proposed this, and others that, but the crowd at length seemed to listen 

with attention to the advice of two elderly and sober clad persons, one 
of whom advised that Government should be memorialized on the subject, 
and the other, that Parliament should be petitioned. 

‘ Our informant states, to the best of his belief, that the thing has 
taken root within the Mahratta ditch.’ 

Account or Runsrr Sinen. 

The following particulars respecting the celebrated Mahratta 
chieftain, Runjit Singh, are contained in the Calcutta ‘Government 
Gazette’ of February 20th, and are among the most recent com- 
munications we have seen of the force and movements of this 
powerful native warrior. 

* We have been favoured with letters from the Punjab, which afford 
some interesting particulars respecting his Highness Maha Raja Runjit 
Singh, in addition to those which we have derived from Native papers. 
The Raja’s health having been disordered for some time past, he has Sood 
induced to apply for medical assistance to Ludhiana, and the surgeon 
of the station was accordingly sent to wait upon him: his complaint is 
supposed to be an affection of the liver, and is not such as to incapacitate 
him for his public duties. The Maha Raja is described as a man of small 
stature, about 50 years of age, of lively disposition, and shrewd and in- 
telligent observation. In the end of December, he was residing in a 
small tent pitched in the centre of a garden, about a mile from Lahore. 
There was a small awning in front of the tent, and three sides of the 

arden were enclosed with red kanats: very few oflicers or troops were 
in attendance. In the afternoon, the Raja generally goes out in his palan- 
quin or tonjan for air and exercise, when he is more numerously attend- 
ed by his retinue, who remain considerably in the rear of the palkee, 
which is usually unaccompanied except by one of the Surdars, Mian 
Dhun Singh, or his brother. The Raja’s usual excursion is to a bungalow 
a short distance from his tents. In view of the latter, there are always 
six or seven of his horses, fine looking animals and splendidly capa- 
risoned. Horses seem to be the passion of his Highness : he has a large 
stud, which he frequently passes in review, and is familiarly acquainted 
with the history and qualities of everydndividual. 

‘Besides the ordinary levies of the country, Runjit Singh has now on foot 
avery respectable force, armed and disciplined after the European fashion. 
Two of these battalions were reviewed by his Highness in the end of 
December. One was composed of Sikhs, the other of Sikhs and Hin- 
doostanees. The former were dressed in white jackets and trowsers, with 
yellow linen turbans, the cartouch-boxes, belts, and bayonet-scabbards 
were red. The accoutrements and turbans of the other battalion were 
similar to those of the British sepoys. All were armed with muskets 
and bayonets of very respectable manufacture, and in good order. The 
men were tall and robust, and exceedingly steady. After firing by com- 
panies and in volleys with great regularity, they formed a hollow square 
on the two centre companies, deployed into line and marched past in 
review, carrying arms when in front of the Raja, who was seated in an 
arm-chair. The whole was under the direction of the Native command- 
ant. Each company has one subadar, one jemadar, two havildars, and 
two naiks: all except the latter are clad in yellow silk. The officers 
carry sabres, the havildars halberds. Each battalion has a band of drums 
and fifes, who played English tunes as they marched past. The Raja 
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has also a corps of lancers in his service, as well as a respectable train 
of artillery. The chief agents in the organization of his force are two 
French officers, who have been some time in his service ; and we learn 
that two more have arrived at Cabul on their way to join the Seikh army, 
who are relations of the officers already entertained, and have come out 
to India upon their invitation. Runjit Singh, we are informed, is very 
desirous to have an interview with the Governor-General, if it could be 
arranged so as to suit his Lordship’s convenience.’ 
Procress oF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 

The progress of the Governor-General through the Upper Pro- 
vinces of India is reported at considerable length in the ‘ Government 
Gazette’ of Calcutta ; and as the details are in many respects inte- 
resting, we transcribe the latest report we find on that subject at 
length : , 


©‘ We have been favoured with the following account of the movements 
of the Right Honourable the Governor-General, from the period of his 
leaving Bareilly to that of his quitting Agra. The places and scenes 
which our correspondent describes are so truly Oriental, as well as pie- 
turesque, that we are satisfied his notices will be perused with much in- 
terest, albeit something incompatible with the ordinary gravity of our 
columns : 

‘1 have the pleasure to send you the following journal of the Governor. 
General’s farther progress through the Upper Provinces, and hope that it 
may not prove too imaginative for the sober and becoming gravity of a 
newspaper. But the subject is one that would warm the imagination of 
the most phlegmatic, though I fear my imperfect description may fail to 
convey an adequate idea of the scenes, as well as of the feelings, they are 
calculated to inspire. 

‘On the fifth day, after leaving Bareilly, the Governor-General crossed 
the Ganges at Kutchla Ghaut ; where the camp was detained some days 
in consequence of a heavy fall of rain. 

‘On the 3d of January, the Governor-General was present at a review 
of Colonel Gardner’s Horse, which took place at Paladpore. The corps 
went through a variety of manceuvres with great success ; after which the 
men exhibited their skill, individually, in tilting at each other, and taking 
up tent-pegs stuck in the ground, at full speed, with the points of their 
spears, together with other feats of horsemanship, in all of which consi- 
derable dexterity was displayed. At the conclusion of. the review, the 
Governor-General addressed Captain Monk, Colonel Gardner being pre- 
vented by indisposision from appearing on the field, and expressed his 
gratification at the novel and beautiful sight he had witnessed, and also 
the pleasure he felt at seeing a regiment which had acted so bravely, and 
suffered so severely, in the public cause. : 

‘On the morning of the 8th January, the Governor-General entered 
Agra. The character of the country seemed to change as we approached 
the once flourishing capital of the Mogul Empire. The cultivated plains 
of the Doab were succeeded by deep and rugged ravines, whose barren 
and desolate aspect corresponded well with the melancholy and ruinous 
condition of the Imperial city. The beautiful Taj,* with its marble domes 





* This is the Taj-Muhaul at Agra,—the front elevation of which forms the sub- 
ject at the head of the exterior wrapper of the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ 
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and graceful minarets, shining white in the morning sun, was the first 
object which struck the eye, and indicated our vicinity to Agra. The 
entrance lay by the Ram Bagh, formerly called the Noorusshan Bagh, 
whose gardens were originally laid out for the relaxation and pleasure of 
the beautiful and talented Noor Jehan, and which are still kept up with 
care, though not perhaps with their original splendour. A little arther 
on we passed the tomb of Noor Jehan’s father, who held the office of 
Etimad Dowleh, or Prime Minister, to Jehangeer. It is an interesting 
building, and the mosaic floors and enamelled roofs are singularly curious 
and beautiful ; but it is fast falling a victim to the ravages of man, as well 
as those of time. On approaching the bridge of boats which had been 
thrown,across the Jumna, the fort of Agra appeared before us in massive 
and imposing grandeur; one of the few buildings of the time of Ukbar, 
which still remains unimpaired, as a record of Mogul greatness. The 
river, winding to the left of the fort, flows past the skeletons of palaces 
and desolate gardens, formerly inhabited by the Omrahs, and the scenes 
of many hour of “ civic revelry, or of rural mirth.” Crossing the bridge 
of boats, we passed the Moobarik Munzil, now the custom-house, but 
which, in days of yore, was the palace where the emperors collected their 
numerous train previous to undertaking a journey to any place eastward 
of the city. 

* The Governor-General proceeded to the house of Mr. G. Saunders, 
where his Lordship and family took up their residence during their stay 
at Agra, and were entertained by his worthy host and amiable hostess with 
that hospitality for which they are so conspicuous. 

‘ In the evening of the same day, Lord and Lady Amherst drove to the 
Taj, to visit that, which, of all the wonders of the world, is perhaps the 
most truly beautiful. The pyramids of Egypt may overwhelm the mind 
with their stupendous magnitude and mysterious antiquity; the caves of 
Ellora, with their unbuilt temple of Kylas, carved from the solid moun- 
tain block where it stands, may well astonish us with the proof of what 
mighty undertakings human labour and art are capable of effecting when 
— by the impulse of religious enthusiasm ; and the glorious St. 

eter may overawe and delight with its magnificent and harmonious 
combination of sublimity and beauty ; but the marble tomb of the lovely 
Taj-Muhaul, different from all, and incomparable with any, lifts its snowy 
domes and stately minarets in “ eloquent proportions ” into the blue sky, 
the unparalleled tomb of an ungarslieted princess. To attempt a des- 
cription would be to “ describe the indescribable,” and would prove 
alike tedious and unprofitable. There are some things whose perfec- 
tions are only to be felt, as there are some feelings which are only to be 
imagined. Language is too poor, and art too imperfect. The painter’s 
skill and the poet’s pen have alike been foiled behere this lovely and ini- 
mitable monument, where all that the imagination conceives of pure 
and chaste, of delicate and beautiful, is concentrated and embodied. 

‘Its situation on the banks of the Jumna is peculiarly striking, com- 
manding a fine view of the massive and majestic fort, and overlooking 
on every side the innumerable ruins of palaces, tombs, and mosques, 
which were yet in their splendour when the Taj was built. Even at Rome, 
there cannot be more numerous remains than there are at Agra. The 
deep ravines which intersect the city and neighbourhood, and several 
low hills which are here and there distinguishable, all appear to have 
been formed by the ruins of successive cities ; but while all has crum- 
bled or is passing away, while empires, like palaces, have been over- 
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thrown, the Taj still stands in all its pristine beauty and brightness, 
looking down upon the decaying skeleton of the city around it, like 
some spirit watching over the mouldering body it had loved. But have 
dwelt too long on this long-explored, but still exhaustless mine of con- 
templation. Suffice it to say, that, however much expectations might 
have previously been raised, none of them were in the smallest degree 
disappointed. 

‘On the following morning, (January 9th,) the Governor-General held 
a levee, and in the evening of the same dav, Lady Amherst a drawing- 
room; both of which were numerously attended. 

‘Early in the morning of the 10th, his Lordship and family visited the 
fort, where palaces of emperors in indifferent repair, still remain over- 
looking the Jumna. The Amkhas, or hall of audience, is now converted 
into an arsenal, and thousands of hostile arms of different kinds now 
occupy the place where formerly the sword of justice alone presided. 
The marble baths falling to decay no longer echo the laugh of the beau- 
ties of the seraglio ; and the Ayina Muhaul, or looking-glass department, 
with its glittering fountains, cascade, and illumination of a hundred 
lamps, no longer affords enjoyment or luxury to the queens of the harem. 
You pass along the marble walks of gardens, and pace the empty apart- 
ments and galleries of the zenana, where once it was death for man to 
tread : and you find the snake, the owl, and the parrot, the only inmates 
of the mouldering palace of the great Ukbar. After leaving the fort, 
we proceed to visit the Joohmah Musjid, opposite to the Delhi gate. It 
is a large and handsome mosque, and being situated on a rising ground, 
forms a picturesque object from every point of view. It was erected by 
Jehanara Begum, the eldest daughter of Shah Jehan and the Moomtaz 
Muhaul, Taj Muhaul ; who, with a singular piety, dedicated to this reli- 
gious object the dowry which was allotted her to reward the fidelity of 
a lover. 

‘ The same day the Governor-General held a durbar, at which a nephew 
of Holkar, in the character of envoy, and the chiefs of Dhar, Dewass, 
and Rutlaum, with missions from other princes of Malwa, were intro- 
duced, and tendered their nuzzer or pesheush, to his Lordship. The 
turbans worn by the Rajpoots, the warrior race, are very peculiar, being 
of a most prodigious size, and curving round at the top to one side 
in a kind of balloon shape. 

‘Early in the morning of the following day we visited Secundra, 
the mausoleum of Ukbar the Great, the most liberal and enlightened 
of the Mogul sovereigns; but who, not satisfied with all the glory 
and fame attainable by a mere mortal, was desirous of blending 
with it the exalted veneration which is due only to the deity! Con- 
sidering all religions as equally false and imperfect, he followed the ex- 
ample of Mahomet in framing a new creed ; but more ambitious than 
the prophet, he proclaimed himself the God! The entrance gate to 
his mausoleum is in bad repair, but is still handsome and highly orna- 
mented, The face is covered with a kind of mosaic work, composed 
of different kind of stones inlaid in various patterns. A fine stone ter- 
race about three yards long, intersecting an extensive garden, leads 
Straight to the mausoleum. It is built in a totally different style from 
the Taj, with which it bears no comparison; but its light and compli- 
cated architecture is not without its peculiar elegance. It is built of red 
stone, and is one entire succession of arches on arches, or galleries on 
galleries; on the summit of which, crowning all, is an area surrounded 
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by a marble screen richly carved. In the centre of this area is the ele- 
gant monument of Ukbar, of white marble, ‘The God Ukbar—may his 
glory be magnified !” together with the hundred names of the deity, is in- 
scribed upon it in Arabic, interwoven with flowers and leaves beautifully 
executed in relief. The view from the summit is extremely fine, the 
immediate neighbourhood being covered with ruins of the tombs of his 
wives, nobles, or courtiers, who, faithful in death as in life, repose their 
ashes around the tomb of their king and their fancied god. In the dis- 
tance lies the town and fort of Agra, ravines and ruins; and above all, 
the beautiful Taj, “‘ the diamond of the desert.” 

‘ January 12.—Was fixed upon for the reception of Hindoo Row, the 
brother-in-law of Scindia, who had arrived from Gwalior, in the capacity 
of envoy from the chieftain, at the head of a splendid mission. Mr. Stirling 
and Mr. Ravenshaw were deputed to meet the Mahratta Prince, an 
conduct him to the Governor-General’s tents. Hindoo Row was seated 
upon a noble elephant ; he rode in the Mahratta fashion, on a large sad- 
dle with stirrups, on the back of the elephant; his swords was in his 
hand, his pistols in his girdle, and his armour-bearer seated behind him, 
with his spear and buckler, as if leading his forces to battle. The ap- 
pearance and accoutrements of his numerous followers were singularly 

icturesque, and brought upon the mind the memory of the semi- 

arbarous ages in Europe. Here was a Mahratta, with breast-plate and 
back-piece of steel, and greaves or gauntlets of the same metal—there 
was a whiskered Front-de-Boeuf clothed in chain armour, with a round 
mambrino-looking helmet of steel, and a long two-handed sword in his 
hand. The Mahratta cavalry, variously accoutred, but most of them 
having a spear and matchlock, with their bold daring courage, and light- 
ning glance, appeared as if they were the elements of the wild Pindarry, 
or predatory Bheel hordes, equally the cause and consequence of political 
convulsions. 

‘ When admitted into the presence of the Governor-General, many of 
these wild leaders, who accompanied Hindoo Row, scarcely deigned to 
make the customary salaam, as if it were derogatory to their independent 
spirit to own allegiance to any but their hereditary chieftain. 

‘In the evening of the same day, Lord Amherst and family visited the 
Taj by moonlight, at that still and solemn hour, most fitted to the con- 
templation of this lovely tomb of the lovely dead. The fountains were 
playing, and glittered like silver in the moon-beams, and there was an air 
of quietness and solemnity even in the tall formal cypress trees, that 
line either side of the terrace and aqueduct, which was in character with 
the stillness and beauty of the scene. At the end of the avenue, the 
Taj appeared before us with its soft shadows, like some temple of snow, 
the abode of the genii of the mountains. When we arrived at that face of 
the Taj, on which the moon was shining in her fulness of splendour—the 
deep shadows of the arches and windows, contrasted with the whiteness 
of the marble—the graceful domes and minarets rising with a soft and 
moonlight splendour against the deep and starry sky, together with the 
stillness of the hour, combined in forming a scene of unparalleled and 
surpassing beauty. 

‘In the evening of January 15th, Lady Amherst held a drawing-room, 
if it may be so termed, at which her Ladyship received a deputation of 
eight Mahratta ladies, sent to wait upon her by her Highness the Baeeza 
Baee, with complimentary messages and presents. 

* No gentlemen were allowed to be present, or within eye-shot of these 
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moons of the Haram, who are ever enveloped in clouds, that they may 
not bestow upon the ungodly face of man, that light which belongs only 
to their sun—their husband. The gentlemen, consequently, were left to 
reflect upon the propriety of this Oriental custom, and to imagine, with 
a mortified curiosity, 
What a pure and sacred thing 
Is Beauty, curtained from the sight 
Of the gross world ; illumining 
One only mansion with her light— 

The drawing-room, however, it is understood, went off capitally ; the 
Indian ladies were delighted with every thing they saw; the room, the 
furniture, the pictures, but above all, the blazing fire in particular, at- 
tracted their violent admiration, and so fascinated were they with the 
English ladies, whom, no doubt, they thought ‘ hideously white,’-—that 
nothing could persuade them to take leave, till it was reported that some 
gentleman were approaching, when they fled like ghosts at the approach 
of morn.’ 


‘January 16th.—The chiefs from Malwa had an audience of the Gover- 
nor-General, when they received presents and took their leave. In the 
afternoon, his Lordship visited the Government College of Agra. The 
young students presented copies of verses as a specimen of their writing 
and their talents. 


«January 17th was appointed for the Zyafut, or entertainment, which 
was to be given to the Governor-General by Hindu Row, on the part of 
Sindia. About half-past four in the afternoon, the Governor-General 
proceeded in state to the Mahratta camp, which was pitched on the sands 
of the Jumna, under the walls of the fort. When the procession of the 
Governor-General, by turning a projecting angle of the fort, first came 
in sight of the camp, the scene which thus burst on the view was sin- 
gularly picturesque ; on the left were the lofty walls and bastions of the 
fort; on the right, overhanging the road which wound round the river, 
were the extensive ruins of old palaces, all-crowded with spectators ; and 
in the front lay the camp of Hindu Row, on the sands of the river, 
which, winding to the right, washed the terrace of the Taj, which rose 
beautiful above all, reflecting the rays of the setting sun. In the mean- 
time Hindu Row, with his picturesquely dressed followers, had swelled 
the procession of the Governor-General, which, passing through the 
lines of the Mahratta infantry, drawn up on each side to salute his Lord- 
ship, finally halted at the tents of the chieftain. 

‘ The tents were very well arranged, and very neatly fitted up for the 
occasion, and Hindu Row did the honours in a truly Oriental manner. 
If at Lucnow we witnessed the more imposing magnificence of the king, 
it was not with less pleasure that we now witnessed in the manners of the 
host, and the singular character of his adherents, a faithful portrait of 
the Indian chief. A profusion of various presents were brought in trays 
and laid at the feet of the Governor-General, and Hindu Row, with his 
own hands, ornamented the person of his Lordship with some magnificent 
jewels, which were presented on the part of Scindia, as a token of that 
chieftain’s respect and attachment. Fireworks had been prepared and 
placed all along the heights to the left of the road, for the distance of 
half a mile, which were successively let off as the Governor-General 
proceeded on his return. The fireworks were made chiefly in the shape 
of trees, with leaves of light, each of which exploded in succession, so 
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ing the fort opposite, whose high bastions, lighted up at intervals by the 
fitful glare of the fireworks, and the steadier but wild illumination of 
myriads of torches that went before the procession, appeared with an 
effect unusually grand and striking. 

‘On the 18th, Hindu Row received an audience, presents, and his 
rookhsut; and in the afternoon, his Lordship left Agra, and proceeded 
on the road to Bhurtpore? 

The ‘ Government Gazette’ in a subsequent number thus re- 
sumes the narrative : 

‘ We have been favoured with letters from the Camp of the Right 
Honourable the Governor-General, of the 2d of February, from which 
we learn that his Lordship reached Futtehpore Sicri on the 19th 
January, where Sir Charles Metcalfe joined his Lordship’s camp. A 
heavy fall of rain occasioned the party to halt for two or three days 
longer than had been proposed. At this place, the Governor-General 
received and returned the visit of the Rana of Dholepore, who had pro- 
ceeded from his territory on the banks of the Chumbul, to pay his 
respects to his Lordship. 

* The 24th having been fixed for his Lordship’s atrival at Bhurtpore, 
the young Raja came out for a distance of oa miles, with a numerous 
and handsome retinue, to meet the Governor-General, and conduct him 
to his tents, which were pitched ona fine plain, near Major Lockett’s 
bungalow. The Raja visited the Governor-General in his tents on the 
same day, and was received with suitable honours. In the evening, 
Major Lockett entertained the Governor-General and party at dinner. 

* On the following evening, the Governor-General, Lady Amherst, 
and the whole of the suite, proceeded to the Palace to partake of a grand 
entertainment. His Lordship entered by the Cumbheer gate, under a 
salute of cannon, from whence to the Citadel the streets were brilliantly 
illuminated. The illuminations in front of and within the Palace, dis- 
played unusual taste and splendour; an excellent dinner had been pre- 
peor for the occasion, at which about sixty English gentlemen and 

adies were present. The Maharaja, Bulwunt Singh, sat between Lord 
and Lady Amherst, under a handsome canopy of scarlet broad cloth, 
richly embroidered, and on the opposite side of the table the Regent 
Ministers took their seats, on either side of the Political Agent, Major 
Lockett. The entertainment was conducted throughout in the most 
superior style, and gave the highest satisfaction. 

* On the 26th, the young Raja and Ministers were present at a dinner 
given by the Right Honourable the Governor-General in his tents, and 
took leave. The following morning his Lordship marched from Bhurt- 

ore, intending to proceed via Cumbheer, Deeg, and Goverdhun, to 

Tuttra. At Muttra, his Lordship was to receive the visit of the Prince 
Mirza Selim, the fourth and favourite son of H. M. M. Akbar Shah, who 
has been deputed by the king to express his majesty’s desire for an inter- 
view with the Governor-General.’ 

Sramp ReGuvations. 

The Stamp Regulations having been published in the ‘ Govern- 
ment Gazette’ in an official form, had again roused public attention 
to its provisions and probable operation ; and the following remarks 
ae on it in the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru,’ immediately after its pub- 

cation ; 
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‘ The stamp regulations are now before the public, and every one has 
the means of estimating the sum which he may be expected to subtract 
from his own income, and consequently the inducement whieh exists for 
putting his namie to a petition against them. We understand a publie 
meeting will be called very soon, for the purpose of taking into consi- 
deration the necessity of petitioning against the imposition of the new 
tax. There is one circumstance, however, connected with this regula- 
tion, that ought greatly to reconcile the good people of Calcutta to so 
trifling an inconvenience. They have been denied to be a public for 
discussion, indeed the ‘ Bull’ would not allow them to constitute a 
public for the purpose of applauding the Governor-General, but they 
can no longer be denied to be a public for taxation. What a privilege ! 

‘ It is considered an established principle of the British Constitution, 
that taxation and representation ought to be conjoined. We are taxed, 
why should we not be represented? There is no evil that does not pro- 
duce some good ; the present rotten borough system offers us the means 
of being efficiently represented in Parliament. A very small part of the 
sum that is now about to be taken from our pockets, would purchase for 
us members enough to make us heard and respected. Why should not 
Calcutta be represented by the aid of Old Sarum, or Dunwich, or Looe, 
or any other marketable borough. Six members would do more than 
sixty petitions. But they must be steady men of business, always in 
their places. Two sessions, we will venture to predict, would work a 
wonderful alteration. Here is a constitutional remedy for grievances, 
and not a very expensive one; if any body knows a better, let him 
propose it.’ 

This proposal is sneered at by the ‘ John Bull,’ and, no doubt, 
the more so because it is one which, if adopted, would effect more 
towards improvement in India than all the modes ever yet taken to 
compel the attention of men in authority to such distant interests. 
Let but the experiment be tried, and the benefits will be seen. If 
those who have the means, however, will not employ them to effect 
the object, they deserve to suffer all the inconveniences arising from 
the present system. 

Misce.tiangous News. 

A long report is given in the Calcutta Papers of the 1st of March 
of the proceedings of the Embassy from the Governor-General of 
India to the King of Ava, by Mr. Crawfurd, the principal member 
of the Embassy. But as the whole narrative has been published in 
a complete form, as a pamphlet, by Messrs. Smith and Elder, of 
this city, it is unnecessary for us to repeat it here, 

The following are the only miscellaneous paragraphs, of public 
interest, that we find in the papers of the latest date : 

‘We understand that the Bark George of this port (Calcutta) was 
wrecked on the 20th of January, on Catapalam Point. The particulars 
of this unfortunate circumstance as they have been submitted to us, ex- 
hibit a melancholy picture of the depravity of native crews. The com- 
mander of the vessel having completed her repairs at Coringah, procured 
a crew composed of the natiyes of that place and of Vizagapatam, and 
proceeded on the 3d to Masulipatam where he landed the Honorable 
Company’s Military Stores. On the 13th he sailed for Madras, and on 
the 15th while he was in the act of taking the meridian alitude at noon, 
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the crew rose up and haying first pinioned him, lashed him to the main 
rigging. The chief officer they tied to the bower cable, and treated even 
Mrs. Poulson in a similar manner. Having carried their brutality to 
such an extent, they threatened the sufferers with death, and putting the 
vessel before the wind stood in for the land; after which, they got into 
the cabin and helped themselves at first to liquor, until they were quite 
intoxicated, and then plundered every thing that was valuable. At six 
o’clock she struck, on which they left her, some on rafts and others 
swimming for the shore which was not far off. Mrs. Poulson having 
been previously unbound was enabled to release the others, though not 
without extreme difficulty arising from the quantity of rope which had 
been coiled round them. As soon as the sufferers were able, they fired 
signals of distress, and burnt blue lights, but no assistance was rendered 
them until the morning, when they found the ship on Catapalam point. 
She held out as long as she could, but the surges beat heudlies and they 
were obliged to leave her a complete wreck.’ 

‘The commander of the vessel is inclined to think that a knowledge 
of the lenity which a former crew, who absconded after receiving two 
months’ advance of wages, experienced at the hands of the authorities 
there, induced the present to act in the manner they did, fearless as they 
seemed to be of all consequences which might attend their atrocious 
conduct’ 


‘While we regret the occurrence of an event of such a distressing 
nature, we are happy to be able to state that the sub-collector of the 
district and the commanding officer of Ongole rendered the unhappy 
sufferers every assistance they possibly could.’ 


‘The launch of the Ganges steamer, which vessel was announced as being 
in a state of considerable forwardness at the time the Jrrawaddy was 
launched, took place on the 18th of February, at the Government builder’s 
yard, Khidderpore, in the presence of his Excellency the Vice President, 
attended by many civil a military servants of the Government, and a 
vast concourse of people. His Lordship did the honors of the day, and 
named the vessel with the usual ceremony. She entered the river as if 
proud of the honor conferred on her, amid the shouts of thousands. In con- 
sequence of some mismanagement, after she had quitted the stocks, a 
schooner lying off the dock, sustained a considerable injury from her. 
She is in all respects, —s similar to the /rrawaddy, and we hear, 
destined for the same duties. 


* The last papers received from Bombay, do not furnish any further 
particulars respecting the reported rupture between Russia and Persia. 
Taking it for granted, however, that these Powers are at war, and that 
the object of Russia is that which has been so often asserted against her 
—conquest and territorial aggrandisement, even until the Muscovite do- 
minions encroach upon the boundaries of the British dominions in the 
East ;—taking this, we say, for granted, are we supinely to look on and 
do nothing? If the Russians (as there is every likelihood it would ap- 
pear) establish a firm footing in Persia, it may not probably be consistent 
with fitting policy to do more than to prepare for the possibility of further 
encroachment. So long as they confine themselves to Persia, it can 
hardly be expected that we should interfere ; and if we should offer to 
do so, the Russians may fairly retort, that we have no right to meddle 
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with their quarry—that we have the great Asiatic Peninsula under our 
controul, and that we should be content. 

‘Whatever the result may prove—whatever may be brewing in the 
great vat of the future, past events at least point out the wisdom of pre- 
cautionary measures, We would, therefore, humbly suggest the pro- 
priety of surveying arid examining the Indus from the sea to Attock, (if 
not to its source), as we have now steam-gun vessels and boats fit for 
such a purpose. This operation would at least enable us to commence 
operations of a hostile nature, should such ever prove necessary, with 
some knowledge of the country which we ought to defend, instead of 
commencing under the undeniable ignorance and disadvantages we 
Jaboured under when we first attacked the dominions of the King of Ava. 
Such a survey, even if not deemed necessary as a precautionary measure, 
(and bold is he who will assert that it is not so), would prove interesting 
in a general and scientific point of view.’ 


‘We have received our supply of Batavia papers for the month of 
August. They represent the situation of the Dutch as less favourable 
than at the end of July, and the insurgents again in great numbers and 
renewed courage. A small party of the Dutch forces had been cut off 
on the 30th July, and apprehensions were entertained for the safety of a 
more considerable body under Major Selwyn, from which no advices 
had been for some time received. In order to divide the duty of the 
chiefs, the old Sultan had been brought from on board the Melampus, 
and proclaimed as lawful sovereign of Jojokarta, under the name of 
Sultan Sepoe. A less equivocal accession to their cause was, however, 
the arrival of several vessels from Europe with European troops. Five 
transports had arrived with about 700 men; and more were daily expect- 
ed. The birth-day of the King of the Netherlands was celebrated at 
Batavia and Samarang, with great demonstrations of loyalty and re- 
joicing.’ 

Eastern Seas. 

The intelligence from other parts of India is less abundant than 
from the seat of the Supreme Government, but still not wholly with- 
out interest. The following is the communication of a correspond- 
ent who has recently arrived in England from Java : 

* We left Java on the 28th of March last. Affairs do not prosper there, 
and the harsh measures adopted by the Commissioner-General are ill 
calculated to bring forward the last resources of a feeble Government. 
The Native Princes of Jojocarta and the provinces in insurrection, are 
generally beaten whenever they make a stand against the Dutch troops ; 
but assemble again in force on each succeeding day. The Commissioner- 
General had sent home two members of his Council: both were lost on 
the passage. The other (the Admiral Melville) had resigned, and notified 
publicly his departure for Europe. Some good may be expected by the ar- 
rivalof Mr. Merxus, Governor of Amboyna, a man of liberal principles and 
enlightened mind ; but this again is counteracted by the dissentions pre- 
vailing between the civil and military authorities, particularlyinthe Kadoe, 
where a very young man has lately been appointed Resident, and made an 
impudent display of authority over a very old and active officer, which re- 
quired the personal interference of the Commander-in-Chief, General De- 
kock, but to no purpose. The sickness amongst the Dutch European troops 
is beyond all description, and the loss pf lives greater than during the most 
unhealthy period of our West India campaigns, Commerce is, in a great 
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measure, ata stand, from the want of efficient protection to property, 
and the blind policy of the Government, realizing, in truth, the old fable 
of “the goose and its golden eggs.” A total want of public and private 
confidence prevails; and Holland must send men and money before any real 
good can be derived from the only colony of any importance she possesses. 
Under the pressure of such circumstances, it need not be wondered at 
that our British merchants suffer, and will continue to do so until our 
Vaderland brethren become of this century, and see the prudence of 
avoiding a second St. Domingo.’ 


By the same occasion we have received other letters from Java, 
of which the following is one, dated Batavia, March 21, 1827 : 


* We are enabled to report the capture of the insurgent Chief Wieio- 
Patty, who for such alength of time disturbed the district of Kadoe, as 
stated in the annexed letter from the Resident to his Excellency the 
Commissary-General, dated Magellan, 12th March. 


* Your Excellency will no doubt remember the attacks of Wieio-Patty 
upon Assinan, and the other departments of Kadoe and Samarang not 
long since, and very lately his burning and plundering the houses of the 
Demango of Kayu, Poering, and Assinan, and the adjacent village of 
Grabag. Such was the general fear entertained of this man, that by no 
argument or reward could I prevail upon any one to seize his person, 
while his train of followers increased daily, and his outrages also. Soon 
after this he joined Diepo Negoro, who gave him the title Raden-Tum- 
munuggang, with charge over the districts of Assinan and Prapak, and 
instructions to keep them in revolt, and cut off the communucatton be- 
tween Kadoe and Samarang. He was about to execute these orders, 
when I put a premium of 400/. upon his head; and owing to some disaf- 
fections in his family, he was obliged to quit Assinan abruptly, and make 
for Jetties, accompanied only by four persons. I had intelligence of his 
route, and by the treachery of his host at Piengit, who gave information 
of his having stopped at his house for a few hours, I had it surrounded 
and pra ie He escaped, however, after an able defence, leaving two 
muskets and a spear in our hands, and two of his followers killed ; while 
on our side a sergeant and the owner of the house were killed. His next 
retreat was in a wood near Assinan, which the Demang hearing of, im- 
mediately surrounded with armed men; and as he was bolting out to 
escape, luckily succeeded in despatching him, with a loss of two wounded 
on our side. 


‘The Residency may now be considered as quiet since the death of 
this terrible and turbulent man. 
(Signed) ‘J. VaucK.’ 


Sr. Hevena. 
Recent information from St. Helena exhibits a state of society 
scarcely credible. Various acts of excessive cruelty are described 


as practised on the slaves by the hand of authority, and the im- 
prisonment of his Majesiy’s free-born subjects, without trial, is also 


-spoken of as happening here. One slave alone is said to have re- 


ceived 2200 lashes, inflicted by the military in the short space of 
five months. No lawyers, it is affirmed, are permitted to reside on 
the island, and hence the laws aie conveniently and arbitrarily inter- 
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preted to suit existing circumstances. If half, indeed, of what is 
stated be true, proceedings should be instituted against the delin- 
quents, and at all events a representation of the facts made to Par- 
liament in the ensuing session. 


Home News. 


Of home news connected with India there is but little stirring. 
The new Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, has had his 
audience of the king previous to his departure for India, which is 
not expected to take place, however, before the next month. No 
changes are spoken of in the Board of Control ; and the only matter 
which causes any stir at the India House is the expected disclosure 
of corrupt practices respecting the sale of patronage among the 
Directors, which are likely to be made in the approaching proceed- 
ings, on the indictment against Captain Prescott, who, from all we 
can learn, will be proved to be much less guilty than many of his 
accusing colleagues. 

An interesting incident has occurred in Scotland, to which we 
advert with pleasure, as exhibiting a pleasing and favourable view 
of human nature and national attachments. We allude to the fol- 
lowing event, which is thus described in a late Number of the 
* Aberdeen Journal.’ 


‘We hear from Tough, that the tenants upon the estate of Touley, 
hearing of the return of their long-looked for master, Cotonel Byres, 
from the East Indies, after an absence of thirty-two years, assembled at 
Touley, on Monday the 25th of June, the day of his arrival. A proees- 
sion of upwards of nine hundred people, including respectable neigh- 
bours, accompanied by a band of the Aberdeenshire Militia, and also 
with violins, bagpipes, and colours flying, walked to the extremity of the 
estate, where they met their respected master, and welcomed him with 
three hearty cheers and other demonstrations of joy, and conveyed him to 
his mansion-house, the band playing ‘ Auld lang syne. They then walked 
round the ancient family seat, and on their return, after erecting an 
immense bonfire, partook of an excellent repast of town and country 
cheer, which they washed down with bumpers of excellent whisky punch, 
made in Aberdeenshire firlots. ‘The health of Colonel Byres, and may 
the family of Byres possess the estates for many generations,’ was drank 
with enthusiastic applause. The company afterwards enjoyed them- 
selves with mirth and dancing till an early hour, when they separated 
and returned to their respective homes.’ 

Colonel Byres subsequently gave to these worthy tenants, a hos- 
pitable entertainment at his own house, presiding in person, and 
interchanging with them pledges of protection and fidelity. Such 
scenes are so rare, that when they occur we have the more pleasure 
recording them. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES, IN INDIA, 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Calcutta.] 


Anstruther, R. L., Capt. 6th Lt. Cav. on furlough to Europe.—C. Feb. 14. 

Anstey, J. T., Mr., to be Coll. and Mag. of Rajahmundry.—M. Feb. 1. 

Alexander, G., Mr., to be Assist. to the Sec. to the Board of the Rev., Lower 
Provinces.—C. Feb. 22. 

Bryie, R., Ens., posted to 19th N. I—M. Feb. 12. 

Bowler, H. J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 28th to 15th N. I.—M. Feb. 20. 

Baber, T. H., Mr., to be first Judge of the Prov. Court of Appeal and Circuit 
for Western Division.—M. March 8. 

Brooke, M., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Feb. 23. 

Beattie, Assist.-Surg., posted to Cawnpore, under the Sup.-Surg.—C. Feb. 16. 

Bellasis, J. B., Lieut. Quart.-Mast. and Inter. of Hindoostanee, 9th N. L, is ap- 
pointed also to Interpret. of Mahratta.—B. March 3. 

Bunyon, Jas., Lieut., 6th extra N. I. to rank Capt. by brevet.—C. Feb. 2. 

Beatson, T. F., Cornet, to do duty with 10th Lt. Cav.—C. Feb. 3. 

Bigge, J. R., Lieut. 3d N. 1. to be Interp. and Quart.-Mast. y. Martin, deceased. 
—C. Feb. 3. 

Bayard, R., Mr., to be Coll. and Mag. of Gamjam.—M. Feb. 1. 

Bushby, H. T., Mr., to be Assist.-Judge and joint Crim. Judge in Zillah of 
Salem.—M. Feb. 7. 

Boileau, T. E., Mr., to be Assist. Judge and joint Crim. Judge in Zillah of Ca- 
nara.—M. Feb. 7. 

Benwell, J., Lieut. 46th N. I. to be Adj. v. Penson, prom.—M. Feb, 6. 

Budd, R. H. J., Ens., posted to 3d P. L. J—M. Feb. 12. 

Caldwell, H., Capt., to be Superintendent of the affairs of the Mysore Princes. 
—C. Feb. 22. 

Currie, J. A., Capt. 14th N. I. permitted to resign.—C. Feb. 23. 

Cleiland, W. D., Lieut.-Col., 19th N. I. to command the Surat Div. of the 
army in the absence of Lieut.-Col. Hessman.—B. March 3. 

Campbell, Capt., Commis.-Dep., appointed to Poonah Div.—B. March 5. 

Cowley, Lieut. and Adj. 35th N. I. at his own request resigned Adjutancy. 
—C. Feb. 14. 

Crichton, T., Surg., on furlough to Europe for health.—C. Feb. 14. 

Campbell, Brey. Capt. 45th Foot, on furlough to Europe for health—C. Feb. 5. 

Chamier, R., Mr., to be Secretary to Goy., in public departments.—M. Feb. 22. 

Crawford, S., Mr., Regist. and Crim. Judge in Zillah of Chingleput.—M. Feb. 22. 

Carr, G., Ens., to do duty with 16th N. L—M. Feb. 8. 

Clarke, G. B., Ens., posted to 49th N. IL—M. Feb. 12. 

Currie, J., Ens., posted to 25th N. I—M. Feb. 12. 

Dunlop, W. L., Cadet, admitted Assist. Surg.—C. Feb. 9. 

Down, E., Cornet, posted to 8th Light Cav.—M. Feb. 12. 

Durant, A. E. B., Ensign, posted to 9th N. I.—M. Feb. 12. 

Douglas, J., Ensign, posted to Ist N. I—M. Feb. 12. 

Deacon, N. W., Ensign, posted to 14th N. I.—Feb. 12. 

Dunlop, W. W., Ensign, posted to 50th N, L—M. Feb. 12. 

Durham, Super. Surg. Medical Department, on furlough to Eur.—C. Feb. 21. 

Dawes, G. D., Ensign 54th N. I, to be Lieut., v. Urquhart, prom.—C. Feb. 23. 

Delamote, Lieut.-Col. 3d Light Cay., to command Northern District of Guzerat. 
—B. March 3. 

Dunsterville, Capt. Commis. Department, app. to Surat Division —B. March 5. 

Evans, J., Lieut. 15th N. L., to be Adj. v. Troup, promoted.—C., Feb. 8, 

Edwards, G. R., Cornet, posted to 2d Light Cay.—M. Feb. 12, 

Edwards, W., Cadet, to be Ensign.—B, March 1. 
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Farmer, J., Cornet, 9th Light Cay., on furlough to Eur. for health —C. Feb. 2, 

Foot, C. C., Ensign, to do duty with 31st N. L—M. Feb. 8. 

Freese, G., Ensign, to do duty with 5th N. I.—M. Feb. 8. 

French, G. E., Ensign, posted to 27th N. IL—M. Feb. 12. 

Foster, J. T., Lieut. 15th N. 1, to be Quarter-Master and Inter. to Marine Bat. 
—B. Feb. 15. 


Gifford, T., Cadet, prom. to Ensign.—C. Feb. 9. 

Griffith, C., Lieut., 37th N.I., to be Interp. and Quart.-Mast. y. Harrington gone 
to Europe.—Feb. 8. 

Greme, G., the Rev., to be Mil. Chap. at St. Thomas’s Mount.—M. Mareh 1. 

Garrow, G., Mr., to be Judge and Crim. Judge of Zillah of Combaconum.—M. 
Feb. 22. 

Groubble, G. B. B., Cornet, posted to 5th Lt. Cav.—M. Feb. 12. 

Gordon, C., Ens., posted to 13th N. IL—M. Feb. 12. 

Grant, F., Ens., posted to 41st N. 1.—M. Feb. 12. 

Gemm, J., Ens., posted to 47th N. I—M. Feb. 12. 

Gorton, J., Capt., Hon. Effect. Estab., posted to 2d Vet. Bat. at Nellore —M. 
Feb. 26. 

Govan, G., Surg., M. D., Zoologist and Botanist to the Sury, on the Himalaya 
Mountains.—C, Feb. 16. 

Garstin, E., Capt., of the Egineers, on furlough to Eur. for health.—C. Feb. 22. 

Glass, Assist.-Surg., posted to 17th N. .—C., Feb. 21, 

Gibbon, Major, Commis. Dep., app. to Baroda Force —B. March 5. 

Gardner, W. P., Lieut., 2d Madras Eur. Regt., on furlough to Eur, for health. 
—B. March 7. 


Holbrow, J., Capt., 4th N. L, to be Major.—C. Feb. 2. 
Heath, W., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with Depdt at Chinsurah.—C. Feb. 
Hallewell, J., Rev., to second Chaplain to Garrison of St.George.—M. Mar. 1. 
Home, Sir J., Bart., to be Deputy-Account. Gen. in Milit. Dep.—M. Feb. 22. 
Hodge, P. P., Lieut., Ist N. I., permitted to place his services at disposal of Gov. 
at Fort Cornwallis—M. Feb. 6. 
Hall, E. J., Cornet, to do duty with 3d L. Cay.—-M. Feb. 8. 
Henderson, F., Ens., posted to 10th N. L—M. Feb. 12. 
Hodson, D., Ens., posted to 44th N, L—M. Feb. 12. 
Hallett, J., Lieut., 3d N. 1., to be Acting Quarter-Master and Interpret. v. King. 
—B. Feb. 15. 
Hall, F., Mr., to be Assistant to the Principal Coll. and Magistrate of Madura. 
—M. March. 
Holland, Capt., Com.-Dep. app. to Surat Division —B. March 5. 
Iveson, J., Lieut., 7th N. L., on furl. to Europe for health—C. Feb. 6. 
Johnson, J., Lieut. and Brey. Capt. Artil., on furlough to Europe.—C. Feb, 2. 
Justin, W., Lieut., 5th N. [., posted to Rifle Corps.—M. Feb. 2. 
Jelf, C., Cadet, prom. to Ensign.—C. Feb. 23. 
Kenny, J. W. G., Ens., posted to 36th N. I.—M. Feb. 12. 
Kerr, A. B., Ens., 36th N. L—M. Feb. 12. 
Kynnesman, H., Mr., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C., Feb. 23.4 
Kinnersley, J., Lieut.-Col. 17th N. L., to command in Cutch.—B. March 3. 
Lacon, H., Mr., to be Judge and Criminal Judge of Zillah of Chiracole. 
—M. Feb. 1. 
Lindesay, A. R., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 4th Extra to 32d N. I.—C. Feb. 21. 
Liddell, J., Lieut., Bombay Establishment, on furlough to Europe for health. 
—B. March 1. 
Leslie, P., Surgeon, permitted to resign.—B. March 1. 
Legget, W., Sub-Assist.-Surg., to be an Acting-Assist.-Surg. exclus. for Marine 
duty.—B. March 3. ; 
Law, M., Capt., Second Deputy-Commissary of Stores, is appointed to act as 
Senior Deputy.—B. March 5. 
Morton, J., Mr., Cadet, prom. to Ens, —C, Feb. 23. 
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Maling, J., Major, to be Paymaster at the Presidency, and to the King’s troops, 
v. Caldwell.—C. Feb. 23. 

M‘Kenzie, W. G., Major, 5th N. 1, to be Agent for Army Clothing, Second 
Division, v. Malling.—C. Feb. 23. 

Marshall, J., Surg., rem. from 7th to 32d N. L—C. Feb. 21. 

Major, J. P., Cadet, to be Ens.—B. March 1. 

Molesworth, Capt., Commis. Divis., app. to Malwa Force.—B. March 5. 

Minchin, F. C., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C, Feb. 9. 

Mai¢land, A., Mr., to be Assist. to Princip. Coll. and Mag. of North. Division of 
Areot.—M. Feb. 1. 

Macleod, J. M., Mr., to be Secretary to Government in Revenue and Judicial 
Departments.—M. Feb. 22. 

Mayhew, A., Ens., posted to 25th N. L—M. Feb, 12. 

Manley, J. H., Ens., posted to 28th N. I—M. Feb. 12. 

Mackenzie, J. S., Ens., posted to 52d N. L—M. Feb. 12.; and removed to 48th 
N. L.—Feb. 19. 

Macleod, N. L. H., Ens., posted to 48th N. 1—M. Feb. 12. 

Moore, J., Col., (late promoted), posted to 28th N. L—M. Feb. 20. 


Nelson, R., Mr., to be Sub-Coll. and Assist.-Mag. of Tanjore —M. Feb. 15, 
Noble, J. W., Ens., posted to 26th N. L—M. Feb. 12. 
Natt, H., Ens., posted to 46th N. L—M. Feb. 12. 


O‘Donnoghue, M., Cadet, admitted Assist.-Surg.—C, Feb. 2. 

Ogilvie, W. C., Mr., to be Assist. to Principal Coll. and Mag. of South. Division 
of Arcot.—M. March I. 

Owen, J. O., Ens., 5th N. L, to be Lieut. v. Warwick.—C. Feb. 9, 

Ore, A., Lieut., 25th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health—B. March 1. 

Pine, G. H., Major-Gen., to be Vice-President of Military Board.—C, Feb. 9. 

Pepper, H. S., Col., 6th N. [., on furlough to Europe. 


Rose, W. K. M‘L., Mr., admitted an Assist.-Surg. on Estab.—C. Feb. 6. 


Reilly, B. Y., Lieut., Sappers and Miners, to be Adj. v. Thomson.—C. Feb. 8. 

Rogers, R., Mr., to be Assist.-Judge and Joint Crim.-Judge in Zillah of Salem. 
—M. Feb. 22. 

Ramsden, R., Ens., posted to 13th N. I—M. Feb. 12. 

Riding, R. T., Assist.-Surg., at his own request, resigned.—B. Feb. 14. 

Rooke, P., Assist.-Surg., admitted on Estab.—B. March 1. 

Reynolds, Capt., Commis.-Deputy, app. to Cutch Force.—B. March 10. 

Snodgrass, Major, Commis.-Dep., app. to Poonah Division.—B. March 5. 

Spencer, W., Cadet, admitted Assistant Surgeon.—C. Feb. 9. 

Stokes, Mr. J., to be third Member of Board of Revenue.—M. Feb. 22. 

Shaw, P., Ensign, posted to 34th C. L. I—M. Feb. 12. 

Sneyd, R. H., Capt. 9th Regt., on furlough to Europe for health.—C, Feb. 21. 

Sellwood, R., Lieut., permitted to resign.—B. March 1. 

Sandwith, Lieut.-Col. 16th N. I., to command the Baroda Subsid. Force, vy. 
Kennedy, C. B., returned to England.—B. March 3. 

Smith, H., Lieut.-Col. lst Light Cav., to command at Sattarah in the absence of 
Lieut.-Col. Cleiland.—B. March 3. 


Taylor, Mr. R. J., to be Collector of Rajeshahye.—C. Feb. 15. 

Tucker, A., Cadet, promoted to Cornet.—C Feb. 9. 

Thorald, C., Cadet, promoted to Ensign.—C. Feb. 9. 

Torckler, W. Y., Lieut. 4th N. L., to be Inter. and Quarter.-Master, v. Doveton, 
—C, Feb. 8. 

Taylor, Mr. W. R., to be Assistant Judge and joint Criminal Judge in Zillah of 
Maduree.—M. Feb. 22. 

Thomson, H. A., Ensign, to do duty with 10th N, I.—M. Feb. 8. 

Taylor, J. H., Ensign, posted to 32d European Regt.—M. Feb. 12. 

Turner, H. B., Cadet Engin., to be 2d Lieut. and Assist. to the Exec. Engin., at 

Poonah.—B. March 1. 
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Warrand, A., Assist. Surgeon, rem. from 21st to 35th N. I.—M. Feb. 22. 

Williton, W., Assist. Surgeon, appointed to 21st N. I—M. Feb. 22. 

Watson, J. A. D., Surgeon, posted to 17th N. I—C. Feb. 21. 

Walker, J., Capt., permitted to resign.—B. March 1. 

Wade, Capt., Commis. Dep., appointed to Presidency —B. March 5, 

Warwick, F., Lieut. 5th N. I., transfered to pension list.—C. Feb. 2. 

Wilton, G. R., Lieut. 4th N. I, to be Capt.—C. Feb. 2. 

Wroughton, Mr. J. C., Head Assist. to Principal Collector, and Mag. of Madura, 
—M. Feb. 22. 

Wheatley, Mr. T. R,, app. to Sub.-Col. and Joint Mag.in Malabar.—M. Feb. 22. 

Wish, Mr. C. M., to be Assist. Judge and Joint Criminal Judge in Zillah of 
Salem.—M. Feb, 22. 

Wrey, Mr. E. B., to be Assist. Judge and joint Criminal Judge in Zillah of Com- 
baconum.—M. Feb. 22. 

Wilson, C. H., Ens., posted to 2d European Regt.—M. Feb. 12. 

White, K., Ensign, posted to 35th N. L—M. Feb. 12. 

Vicary, N., Ensign 4th N. I., to be Lieut.—C. Feb. 2. 

Urquharson, C. F., to be Lieut. 54th N. I. v. Kerr, deceased.—C., Feb. 23. 

Young, W., Cadet, prom. to Ensign.—C. Feb. 9. 

Young, Capt., 89th Foot, on furlough to Europe for health.—C. Feb. 1. 


BIRTHS. 

Brander, the lady of D., at Pooree, of a son, Feb. 20. 
Benson, the lady of Lieut. W., 4th Bengal Lt. Cay., of a daughter, C. Feb. 23. 
Cravan, the lady of the Rey. Professor, of a son, at Bishops College, C. Feb. 25. 
Doveton, the lady of B., Esq., Civ. Service, of a daughter, B. March 2. 
Graham, the lady of Jas., M. D., of a daughter, at Mahidpore, Feb. 9. 
Keating, the lady of Capt., 41st N. I., of a daughter, at Kamptee, Feb. 16. 
Kerr, the lady of Lieut. J., 2d Eur. Reg., of a son, M. Feb. 19. 
Montague, the lady of H. Seymour, Esq., late of the Bengal Serv., of a daughter, 

in Weymouth-street, Portland-place, London, Aug. 12. 
Roberts, the lady of Capt., Superin. Public Works, of a son, at Meerut, Feb. 8. 
Simson, the lady of J. B., Esq., of a son, B. March 5. 
Turnbull, the lady of G.,. Esq., Civ.-Surg., of a son, at Humerpore, Noy. 6. 
Watkins, the lady of Capt., 62d N. I, of a daughter, at Benares, Feb. 8. 
Valpy, the lady of W. H., Esq., Civ. Service, of a daughter, at Humerpore, 

Feb, 12. 

MARRIAGES. 


Courage, A., Esq., to Miss F. Osborne, at Calcutta, Feb. 19. 

Elliot, G., 5th M. Lt. Cav., to Charlotte, daughter of the late Rev. H. Jeffreys, 
at Madras, Feb. 27. 

Kelman, W. D., Esq., of Macquarries River, Van Diemen’s Land, to Catherine, 
eldest daughter of J. Bushby, Esq., at Sydney, Feb. 16. 

Mackenzie, J. P., Esq., of Darhcairn, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of T. F. Haw- 
kins, Esq., of Blackdown, at Bathurst, Feb. 7. 

Morris, H., Esq., to Rebecca, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Col. Jackson, at Madras, 
March 5. 

Montgomerie, H. C., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Leonora, eldest daughter of Maj,-Gen. 
R, Pigot, at Madras, March 3. 

Stirling, L. H., Esq., to Miss Catherine Shaw, at Madras, March 2. 

Todd, J. R., Esq., of John-street, Adelphi, to Eliza Henrietta, daughter of Dun- 

can Campbell, Esq., at Christ Church, Marylebone, London, Aug, 16. 
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DEATHS. 


Browne, R., Capt., H. M. 41st reg. at Bellary, Feb. 17. 


Cole, T. J. B., Capt., St. Helena Artillery, at St. Helena, June. 
Campbell, W., Esq., at Harrington Park, Feb. 27. 
Cocker, F. H., Lieut., 8th M. N, |. at sea, off the coast of Concan, Feb. 27. 


Dallas, J. H., Lieut. Quart.-Mas. and Interpret., in camp, at Kamptee, Feb. 23, 
M‘Niel, N., Capt., 50th N.I,, at Mangalore, Feb. 20. 


Sandford, J., Mr., senior Judge of the Prov. Court of Appeal and Circuit, for the 
Division of Calcutta, Feb. 24. 
Smithwaite, T., Licut.-Col., N. L., at Vizeanagrum, Feb. 26. 


Tandy, J. O'B., Esq., at Serampore, Feb. 20. 





SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS, 


Port of Arrival. §Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 
1827. 


Isle of Wight Asia -» Balderston Bengal .. Mar. 
Dover -» Magnet P Hayward... Cape .. May. 
The Start .. Java -- Hosmer .. Mauritius Apr. 23 
Cowes -» Peru -- Graham .. Cape .. May 19 
Portsmouth Victory -- Farquharson Bengal .. Feb. 
Liverpool ... Columbia -- Kirkwood Bengal .._ Feb. 
Downs... _ Patience - Mathews... Cape .. May 
Kingsbridge Zeeuw -» Ricketts .. Mauritius Apr. 
Cowes -» Symmetry .. Smith  .. Bengal .. Feb. 
Plymouth .. City of Edinburgh Milne .. Bengal .. Nov. 





Portsmouth Madras -» Beach Bengal .. Feb. 
Holyhead ... Walsingham .. Bourke Cape .. June 
Portsmouth Adrian -» Brown .. Batavia.. April 6 
Weymouth Hugh Crawford Langdon... V.D.Land Mar. 23 
Greenock .. Catherine -» Porter .. Bombay.. Mar. 
Downs .. Hercules -- Vaughan .. Singapore Mar. 
Cowes  «.. Hougua -» Dumaresque China .. Mar. 
Plymouth .. Elizabeth -» Kain -- Cape .. June 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Port of Depart, 
1827. 
Mar. 14 Batavia Romeo -» Ross -» London 
Mar. 15 Batavia Maria -» Wilson -» London 
May 25 Cape Olive Branch .. Anderson .. London 
May 28 Cape . Sir Edw. Paget .. Geary -. London 
May 28 Cape - Wilna -- Tayt London 
June 24 Madeira Lady Amherst .. Lisle - London 
July 21 Madeira Columbine .. Fuit London 
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DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander. Destination. 


Greenock 


Deal 
Deal 
Deal 
Deal 
Deal 
Deal 


Velusa 
Margaret 
Palmyra 
Hope 
Robarts 
Sesostris 
York 


Mitchell .. 
M‘Cormack 

Lamb oo 
Hill ne 
Corbyn ee 
Barrchier .. 
Wilkinson .. 


V. D. Land 
Cape 

Bengal 

Cape & Mad. 
Bengal 

Cape & Bom. 
Bengal 


Deal Dawson Dawson .. Mauritius 
Chatham L’Espnoir «. Greville .. Mauritius 
Portsmouth George Home .. Steele .. V.D. Land 
Deal Anna Robertson.. Irvine -- Bengal 

Deal Norval «- Combre  .. Mauritius 
Liverpool Bellona -» Hutchison .. Bat. & Penang 
Deal Susanna -» Clappeson .. Mauritius 
Deal -» Ellen -» Camper .. Mauritius 
Deal Samuel Brown .. Reid -» Mauritius 
Deal Royal Charlotte... Dudman .. Mad.&Penang 
Deal Zenobia -- Douglas .. Bengal 

Deal Orient -- White «+ Bengal 





Genera, List or Passencers. 
PASSENGERS HoMEWARDS. 

By the Ganges, Capt. Lloyd, from Bengal :—Capts. Hilton, 18th Lancers, 
Elliott, 87th reg. and Sullivan, 30th reg. (died at sea); Lieuts. M‘Gregor, 
Co.’s Artil., and Storey, 87th reg.; Mrs. Gen. M‘Gregor and Mrs. Stewell; 
J.A. Pringle, Esq., Civ. Serv. and Mr. Dent; Masters Hilton and Rich; Misses 
Pringle and (two) Stewells. 

By the Dunvegan Castle, from Bengal :—Col. Robertson, 97th reg., lady, and 
three children ; Major Gully, 87th reg., and lady ; Mr. and Mrs. Mainwarring. 

By the Asia, Capt. Balderston, from Bengal :—Capts. E. Garstin, Engineers, 
and S. Sherlock, 87th reg.; Ensign C. Urquhart, 87th reg. ; L. Magniac, J. 
Hunter, and A. Lamb, Esqrs.; Messrs. W. Turner and L. Cohen (and his infant 
son) ; Masters Magniac, Balderus, K. and R. Wallers, and Hunter ; Mesdames 
Magniac, Bignell, Waller, and Liston; Misses Durham (two), Magniac, Bal- 
derus, and Waller ; two European and five Native servants ; invalids, &c. 

By the Victory, Capt. Farquharson, from Bengal and Cape :—Major George, 
89th reg.: Capts. Anstruther, B. Cav., Armstrong, 16th Lancers, Ross, Mad. 
Eng., Mostyn, Beng. Inf.; Hon. A. H. Cole, Civ. Serv., and R. H. Clive, Esq., 
do.; Rev. M. Koufman; Messrs. Sparrow and Bagshaw, Bom. Cay.; Masters 
W. J. and R. Hicks, Prinsep, Armstrong, and Robertson ; Mesdames Farquhar- 
son, Sparrow, Bagshaw, Koufman ; 34 invalids. 

By the Norfolk, Capt. Greig, from Bombay :—Licuts. E. B. Prother, Artil., 
E. Neville, 2d N. L, J. King and C. G. Rand 8th N. 1. (the latter died at sea) ; 
T. Barnard, Esq.; Assist.-Surg. J. Atkinson ; Messrs. Fell and Malone ; Mas- 
ter and Miss Bernard (died at sea); Mesdames Barnard, Prother, Pottinger, 
Jenkins, and Malone; 5 servants, 94 invalids, and 6 women. 

By the Columbia, from Bengal :—Capts. Henderson, 11th Drags., and M‘Der- 
mott, 14th Foot ; J. W. Templer, Esq., Civ. Serv., W. L. Andrew, Esq., Mr. 
Crawford ; Masters Henderson, Wallace, and Cearns ; Mesdames Templer and 
Henderson ; Misses Henderson, (two) Spiers, and Rutherford; seven servants. 

By the Hibbert, Theaker, from Bombay :—Col. Dyson ; Maj. Mealey ; Capts. 
Hunter and Wainwright; Lieuts, Campbell and Richardson; Mr, Corsellis; 
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Masters Kanny, Mealey, and Capon; Mesdames* Richmond, Theaker, Burke, 
and Addie, and Miss Richardson. 

By the Madras, Beach, from Bengal :—Col, Hathwaite; Capts. Cramer, 
Faithful, Watson, and Cooper; Lieuts. Tallen and O’Brien; J. Carter, J. 
Thompson, and A. Wardrope, Esqrs.; Masters White, Ross, and Hamilton ; 
Mrs. Col. Lamb and child; Mrs. Faithful and child; Mrs. Watson; Mrs. 
Baker andcbild; Mrs. Ballard and child; Mrs. Carden, and Mrs. Mark ; Misses 
Fletcher, White, Noble, Ross, and Hamilton ; six European and six Native sere 
vants ; 50 invalids, three women, and three children, 

By the William, from Batavia :—Alex. Morgan, Esq., and lady; Mr. Ingle, 
and Miss Tittle. 

By the Hugh Crawford, from Van Diemen’s Land :—Captain Bunster ; Dr. 
M‘Fernon; P. Robarts, Esq.; Messrs. Lewis (R.N.), Smith, Cameron, and 
wife ; Russell, and wife ; Darley, and wife; Roberts, wife, and three children ; 
Lockhead, Garrett, Slark, and Kerr. 





Several Communications of Correspondents are postponed till the suc- 


ceeding Number. 


The Index and Title to this, the Fourteenth Volume, will be issued with 
the Number for October. 








